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CORIOLANUS. 



ACT I SCENE I. 

Rome, ji Street, 

£ntera Company qf mutinous Citizens^ with Staves^ Ciubsy 

and other Weapons^ 

\ Cit. Before we proceed any further, hear me speak. 

Cit. Speak, speak. [^Several speaking at once, 

1 Cit, You are all resolved rather to die, than to 
famish ? 

Cit, Resolved, resolved. 

1 Cit, First, you know, Caius Marcius is chief enemy 
to the people. 

Cit, We know 't, we know *t. 

1 Cit, Let us kill him, and we '11 have com at our ownc 
price. Is 't a verdict ? 

Cit, No more talking on 't ; let it be done : away, away. 

2 Cit. One word, good citizens. 

1 Cit, We are accounted poor citizens ; the patricians, 
good :2 What authority surfeits on, would relieve us : If 
they would yield us but the superfluity, while it were 
wholesome, we might guess, they relieved us humanely; 

^ This play I conjecture to have been written in the year 1609. 

It comprehends a period of about four ,y<iars, commcncinj^ 
with the secession to tlie Mons Sacer in the year of Rome 262, 
ivnd ending" with the death of Corioltuius, A. U. C. 266. Malone. 

The whole history is exactly followed, and many of the prin- 
cipal speeches exactJy copied, from the Life of Coriolanus in 
Plutarch. Pope. 

2 1 Cit. We are accounted poor citizens; the patriciatu, good:] 
Good is here used in the mercantile sense. So, Touchstone in 
Easfiaard Hoe: 

** — known good men, well monied." Farmer, 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

f * Antonio 's a good man." Malone. 
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but they think, we arc too dear:' the leanness that af- 
flicts us, the object of our misery, is as an inventory to 
particularize their abundance ; our sufferance is a gain to 
them. — Let us revenge this with our pikes,-* ere we be- 
come rakes : for the gods know, I speak this in hunger 
for bread, not in thirst for revenge. 

2 Cit, Would you proceed especially against Caius 
Marcius ? 

Cic, Against him first;* he 's a very dog to the com- 
monalty. 

^ — Imt they thinks lue are too dfar:"] They think that the* 
charge of maintaining us is more th.m \vc are worth, yohnson. 

^ Let us revenge this tvith our pikes, ere vje become rakes:] 
It was Shakspeare's design to make this fellow quibble all the 
way. But time, who has done greater tilings, h:is here stifled a 
miserable joke; which was then the same as if it Iiad been now 
wrote, Let us now retenge this with forks, ere vie become rukvs: 
for pikes then si^fied the same as forks do now. So, Jewel in 
his own translation of his Apology, turns Christianos ad furcus 
condemnare, to— To condemn christians to the pikes. But the 
Oxford editor, without knowing any thing of tliis, has with 
great sagacity found out the joke, and reads on his own autlio- 
. rity, pitchforks. Warburton. 

It IS plain that, in our author's time, we had the proverb, as 
lean as a rake. Of this proverb the original is obscure. Jiake 
now signifies a dissolute m^n, a man worn out with disease and 
debauchery. But the signification is, I think, much more mo- 
dem than the proverb. Sakel, in Islandick, is said to mean a 
cur -dog, and this was probably the first use among us of the 
•word rake; as lean as a rake is, therefore, as lean as a dog too 
worthless to be fed. Johnson, 

It may be so : and yet I believe the proverb, as lean as a rake^ 
owes its origin simply to the thin taper form of the instrument 
made use of by hay-makers. Chaucer has this simile in his de- 
scription of the clerk's horse in the prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 288 : 

*• As lene was his hors as is a rake^"* 

Spenser introduces it in the second Book of his Fairy ^leen^ 

Canto II : 

** His body lean and meagre as a rake.** 
lis thin as a whipping-post, is another proverb of the same kind. 

Stanyhurst, in his translation of the third Book of Virgil, 158J» 
de^ribing Achsemenides, says : 

" A meigre leane raJ^e,*' &c. 
This passage, however, seems to countenance Dr. Johnson's 
supposition; as also does the following from Churchyard's Tra 
gicall Discourse of the Haplesse Man's Life, 1593 : 

** And though as leane as rake in every rib." Steercn.j 
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2, Cit, Consider you what services he has done for his 
country ? 

1 Cit, Very well; and could be content to give him 
good report for 't, but that he pays himself with being 
proud. 

2 Cit, Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

1 Cit, I say unto you, what he hath done fiimbusly, he 
did it to that end : though soft-conscicnc*d men can be 
content to say, it was for his country, he did it to please 
his mother, and to be partly proud; which he is, even to 
the altitude<^ of his virtue. 

2 Cit, What he cannot help in his nature, you account 
a vice in him : You must in nd way say, he is covetous. 

1 Cit. If I must not, I need not be barren of accusa- 
tions ; he hath faults, with surplus, to tire in repetition. 
\_Shout8 within,'] What shouts are these ? The other side 
o' the city is risen ; Why stay we prating here ? to the 
Capitol. 

Cit. Come, come. 

1 Cit, Soft; who comes here? 

Enter Menenius Agrippa. 

2 Cit, Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one ttat bath al- 
ways loved the people. 

1 Cit, He 's one honest enough;'^ Would, all the rest 
were so! 

Men, What work 's, my countrymen, in hand? Where 
go you 
With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray you. 

I Cit, Our business^ is not imknown to the senate; 
they have had inkling, this fortnight, what we intend to 
do, which now we '11 show 'em in deeds, lliey say, poor 
suitors have strong breaths ; they sYi^M know, we have 
strong arms too. 

* Cit. Against him fret; &c.] This speech is in the old play, as 
here, given to a body of the Citizens speaking at once. I be- 
lieve, it ouglit to be assigned to the first Citizen. Malone, 

^ to the altitude — ] So, in King Henry Vllh 

" He 's traitor to the height.** Steevens. 

^ Our business &c.] This and all the subsequent plebeian 
speeches in this scene are given in the old copy to the second 
Citizen. But the dialogue at the opening of the play shows that 
it must have been a mistake, and that they ought to be attribu«> 
ted to the Jirst Citizen. The second is rather friendly to Corio- 
Isuus. Malone, 

B2 
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Men. Why yfTiBstcn^ my good friends, mine honest 
neighbours, 
Will yoi^vndo yourselves ? 

1 Cif. We cannot, sir, we are undone already. 

Men, I tell j'ou, friends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves, as lift them 
Against the Roman state; whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment :'* For tlie dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it ; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. Alack, 
You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you ; and you slander 
The helms o' the state, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curse them as enemies. 

1 Cit. Care for us ! — True, indeed !— They ne*er car'd 
for us yet. Suffer us to famish, and their store -houses 
crammed with gnan ; make edicts for usury, to support 
usurers: repeal daily any wholesome act established 
against the rich; and provide more piercing statutes 
daily, to chain up and restrain the poor. If the wars eat 
us not up, they will ; and there 's all the love they bear us. 

Men, Either you must 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious. 
Or be accus'd of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale ; it may be, you have heard it ; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To scale 't a little more.^ 

1 Cif. Weil, I '11 hear it, sir : yet you must not think to 

• . cracking ten thousand curbs 

Of more strong link asunder, than can ever 

Appear in your impedi'tnent :'] So, in Othello: 
•• 1 have made my way through more impediments 
•* Than twenty times your stop." Malone. 

• — / vjill venture 

To scale 't a little more."] To scale is to disperse. The word 
is still used in the North. The sense of the old readirig- is. 
Though some of you have heard the story, 1 will spread it yet 
wider, and diffuse it among the rest. 

A measure of wine spilt, is called — " a scaled poitXe of wine" 
in Decker's comedy of The Honest Whore, 1604. So, in TU 
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fob off our disgrace with a tale :^ but^ an 't please you, 
deliver. 

Men. There was a timej when all the body's members 
Rebell'd against the belly ; thus accus'd it :-* 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
I' the midst o* the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest ; where the other instruments^ 
Did see, and hear, devise, instnict, walk, feel, 
And, mutually participate,^ did minister 
Unto the appetite and alfection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answered,— 

I Cit, Well, sir, what answer made the belly? 

Historic qfClyomon, Knight of the Golden Shield^ &c. a play pub- 
lished in 1599: 

'* The hugie heapes of cares that lodged in my minde, 
*' Are tJtaledCrom their nestling-place, and pleasures pas- 
sage find." 
Again, in Decker's honest Whore, already quoted: 
»» Cut off his beard. 

" Fye, fye ; idle, idle; he 's no Frenchman, to fret at the loif 
of a little scaled hair." In the North they say Mcale the com, i. e. 
scatter it : scale the muck well, i. e. spread the dung well. The 
two foregoing instances are taken from Mr. Lambe's notes on 
the old metrical history of Floddan Field. 

Again, Holinshed, Vol. II, p. 499, speaking of the retreat of 
the Welshmen during tlie absence of Richard II, says: " — they 
would no longer abide, but ^aled and departed away.*' So 
again, p. 530 : ** — whereupon their troops scaled, and fled their 
waies." In the learned Kuddiman's Glossary to Gawin Douglas's 
translation of Virgil, the following account of the word is given. 
Skailf siale, to scatter, to spread, perhaps from the Fr. escheveler, 
Ital. tcapigliare, cvines passos, seu sparsos habere. All from the 
Latin capillus. Thus escheveler, schcoel, siail; but of a more 
general signification. Steevens^ 

Theobald reads — stale it. Malone. 

' disgrace vjtth a tale :"] Disgraces are hardships^ inju- 
ries, yuhnson. 

2 where the other instruments — ] Where for ivherems. 

yohnson. 
We meet with the same expression in The Winter's Tale, 
Vol. VI, p. 205, n. 7 : 

As you feel, doing thus ; and see withal 
The instruments \X\3Xfeel." Malone. 

\ — ^^ participate,'] Here means participant, or participating. 

Malone. 
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Men. Sir, I shall tell you.— With a kind of smile, 
Which ne'er came from the lungs,< but even thus, 
(For, look you, I may make the belly smile,^ 
As well as speak,) it tauntingly reply'd 
To the discontented members, the mutinous part^ 
That envy'd his receipt ; even so most fitly* 
As you malign our senators, for that 
They are not such as you/ 

1 Cit. Your belly's answer: What! 

The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye. 
The counsellor heart,** the arm our soldier. 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter. 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they — 

Men. What then ? — 

Tore me, this fellow speaks ! — what then ? what then ? 

I Cit, Should by the cormorant belly be rcsti*ain'd, 
Who is the sink o' the body, 

Men. Well, what then ? 

1 Cit. The former agents, if they did complain. 
What could the belly answer ? 

Men. I will tell you ; 

If you '11 bestow a small (of what you have little) 
Patience, a while, you '11 hear the belly's answer. 

1 Cit. You are long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend; 

Your most grave belly was deliberate. 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer'd. 
True is itj my incorporate friends^ quoth he, 

* Which ne^er came from, the lungi^ With a smile not indicat- 
ing pleasure, but contempt, yohnson. 

* — I rtiay m,ake the belly smile,] " And so the belly, all 
this notwithstanding, laughed at their foily, and saved," &c. 
North's translation of Plutarch, p. 240, edit. 1579. Malone. 

« — even so most fitly — ] i. e. exactly. Warburtcn. 

' They are not such asyou.l^ I suppose we should read — They 
are not as you. So, in St. Luke, xviii, 11: ** God, I thank thee, I 
am not as this publican." The pronoun — such, ov\y disorders 
the measure. Steevens. 

® The counsellor heart,'] The heart was anciently esteemed the 
seat of prudence. Homo cordatus is & prudent m.an. yohnson. 

The heart was considered by Shakspeare as the acat of the 
'underBtanding. See the next note. Malone. 
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That I receive the general food atjiraty 

Which you do live ufion: and Jit it is; 

Because I am the store-housey and the shofi 

Of the whole body: But if you do remember^ 

I send it through the rivers of your bloody 

HvcJi to the court J the heart f^to the seat o* the brain j^ 

9 to the teat o' the brain /] seems to me a very languid 

expression. I believe we should read, with the omission of a 
particle : 

Even to the court, the heart, to the scat, the brain. 

He uses teat for throne, the royal teat, which the first editors 
probably not apprehending, corrupted the passage. It is thus 
used in Richard II, Act III, sc. iv: 

'* Yea, distaiT-women manage rusty bills 
" Against thy teat.** — 

It should be observed too, that one of the Citizent had juft 
before characterized these principal parts of the human fabrick 
by similar metaphors: 

" The kingly-cromned head, the vigilant eye» 
" The countellor heart, .** Tyrahiu. 

I have too great respect for even the conjectures of my respec- 
table and veiy judicious friend, to suppress his note, though it 
appears to me erroneous. In the present instance I have not the 
smallest doubt, being clearly of opinion that Uie text is right 
Brain is here used for reason or understanding. Shakspearo 
seems to have had Camden as well as Plutarch before him ; the 
former of whom has told a similar story in his Remains, IGOS, 
and has likewise made the heart the teat of the brain, or under* 
standing : <* Hereupon they all agreed to pine away their lasie 
and publike enemy. One day passed over, the second followed 
very tedious, but the third day was so grievous to them, that 
they called a common counsel. The eyes waxed dimme, the 
feete could not support the body, the armes waxed lazie, the 
tonj^e faltered, and could not lay open the matter. Therefore 
they all with one accord desired the advice of the heart. There 
Reason laid open before them," &c. Remaint, p. 109. 

I agree, however, entirely with Mr. Tyrwhitt, in thinking 
that seat means here the royal seat, tJie throne. The teat of the 
brain, is put in opposition with the heart, and is descriptive of it. " I 
send it, (says the belly) through the blood, even to the royal 
residence^ the heart, in which the kingly-crowned understanding 
sits enthroned. 

So, in King Henry VI, P. II: 

" The rightful heir to England's royal seat.** 

In like manner in Twelfth Night, our author has erected the 
throne of love in the heart .* 

" It gives a very echo to the teat 
" Wliere love is throned.** 
Afjain, in Othello: 
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^nd^ through the cranks and officea of man^^ 
The strongest nerves^ and small inferior veinsf 
From me receive that natural com/ieteney 
Whereby they live : And though that all at once^ 
Youy my good friends^ (this says the belly) mark 

1 Cit, Ay, sir ; well, well. 

Men. Though all at once cannot 

See wAat I do deliver out to each ; 
Tet lean make my audit ufiy that all 
jFrom me do back receive thejlour o/ally 
And leave me but th'e bran. What say you to *t ? 

1 Cit, It was an answer : How appl^ you this ? 

Men, The senators of Rome are this good belly. 
And you the mutinous members : For examine 
Their counsels, and their cares; digest things rightly. 
Touching the weal o' the common; you shall find, 
No public benefit, which you receive. 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you. 
And no way from yourselves.— What do you think ? 
You, the great toe of this assembly ? — 

1 at. I the great toe? Why the great toe ? 

Men, For that being one o' the lowest, basest, poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou gb'st foremost: 
Thou rascal, that ar^worst in blood, to run 
Lead'st first, to win some vantage.'— 

•' Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne.^* 
See also a passa^j^ in King Henry V, where teat is used in the 
same sense as here; VoL IX, p. 227, n. 4. Malone. 

^ — the cranks and office* of man,] Cranks are the mean- 
drous ducts of the human body. Steevens. 

Cranks are windings. So, in Venus and Adonis: 

** He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles." 

Malone. 

2 Thou rascal, that art vjorst in blood, to run. 

Lead^ St first, to Hjoin some vantage.'] I think, we may better 
read, by an easy change : 

Thou rascal that art laorst in blood, to ruin 
Lead*st first, to win &c. 
Thou that art the meanest by birth, art the foremost to lead 
thy fellows to ruin, in hope of some advantage. The meaning*, 
however, is perhaps only this, Thou that art a hound, or ruimin*^ 
dog of the lowest breed, lead*st the pack, when any thing is to 
be gotten, yohnson. 

Worst in klo^d may be the true reading. In King Ihnry VI y 
P.I: 
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But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs ; 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 

The one side must have bale.3 — Hail, noble Marcius! 

Enter Caius Marcius. 
Mar. Thanks.— What 's the matter, you dissentious 
rogues. 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion. 
Make yourselves scabs? 

1 Cit, We have ever your good word. 

Mar, He that will give good words to thee, will flatter 
Beneath abhoriing. — What would you have, you curs, 

** If we be En^sh deer, be then in bloodV 
i. e. high spirits, in vigour. 

Again, in this play of Coriolanut, Act IV, sc. v : ** But when 
they shall see his crest up agsun, and the man in blood,** &c. 

Mr. M. Mason judicioushr observes that blood, in all these 
passages, is appliea to deer, for a lean deer'is called a rascal; and 
that " worst in blood," is least in vigour. Steevens. 

Both rascal and in blood are terms of the forest. Rascal meant 
a lean deer, and is here used equivocally. The phrase in blood 
has been proved in a former note to be a phrase of the forest. 
See Vol. X, p. 86, n. 7. 

Our author seldom is careful that his comparisons should an^ 
swer on both sides. He seems to mean here, thou, worthless 
scoundi*el, though, like a deer not in blood, thou art in the worst 
condition for running of all the herd of plebeians, takestthe lead 
in this tumult, in order to obtain some private advantage to your- 
self. What advantage the foremost of a herd of deer could ob- 
tain, is not easy to point out, nor did Shakspeare, I believe, 
consider. Perhaps indeed he only uses rascal in its ordinary 
sense. So afterwards — 

" From rascals worse than they." 

Dr. Johnson's interpretation appears to me inadmissible; as the 
term, though it is applicable both in its original and metapho- 
rical sense to a man, cannot, I think, be applied to a dog; nor 
have I found any instance of the term in blood being apphcd to 
the canine species. Malone. 

3 The one side must have bale.] Bale is an old Saxon word, 
for misery or calainity : 

" For light she hated as the deadly bale** 

Spenser's Fairy ^een. 
Mr. M. Mason observes that " bale, as well as bane, signified 
poison in Shakspeare's days. So, in £omeo and yuliet: 

** With baleful weeds and precious -juiced flowers.'* 

Steevens. 

This word was antiquated in Shakspeare's time, being marked 

ns obsolete by BuUokar, in his English Expositor, 1616. Malone. 
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That like nor peace, nor war? the one affrights you, 

The other makes you proud.-* He that trusts you, 

Where he should find jrou lions, finds you hares ; 

Where foxes, geese : You are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy, whose offence subdues him, 

And curse that justice did it.* Who deserves greatness, 

Deserves your hate : and your affections are 

A sick man's appetite, who desires most that 

Which would increase his evil. He that depends 

Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye 1 Trust ye ? 

With every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble, that was now your hate. 

Him vile, that was your garland. What *8 the matter, 

That in these several places of the city 

You cry ag^ainst the noble senate, who. 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 

Would feed on one another? — What *s their seeking ?6 

Men, For com at their own rates; whereof, they say, 
The city is well stor'd. 

Mar. Hang 'em ! They say? 

They '11 sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What 's done i' the Capitol : who 's like to rise. 
Who thrives, and who declines i'^ side factions, and give 
out 

* That like nor peace, nor loar? the one affrights you. 

The other makes you proud.] Coriolanus does not use these 
two sentences consequentially, but first reproaches them with 
unsteadiness, then with their other occasional vices. Johnson. 

* — Tour virtue is. 

To make him noorthy, 'uohose offence subdues him. 
And curse that justice did if.] i. e. Your virtue is to speak well 
of him whom his own offences have subjected to justice ; and 
to rail at those laws by which he "vdiom you praise was punish- 
ed. Steevens. 

® What *s their seefing?'] Seeking is here used substantively, 
—The answer is, " There seeking, or suit (to use the language 
of the time) is^br com." Malone, 

'— — 'voho *s like to rise. 

Who thrives, and tvho declines.'"] The words — ivho thrives, 
whidi destroy the metre, appear to be an evident and tasteless 
interpolation. They are omitted by Sir T, Uanmer. Steevens. 
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Conjectural marriages; making parties strongs 

And feebling such as stand not in their liking, 

Below their cobbled shoes. They say, there 's gr^in 

enough? 
Would the nobility lay aside their ruth,* 
And let me use my sword, I 'd make a quarry 
With thousands^ of these quarter'd slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance.^ 

' — their nith,] i. e. their pity, compassion. Fairfax and 
Spenser often use the word. Hence the adjective— rtrtAless, 
wliich is ^ill current. Stetvens. 

* ' / 'd make a cmarry 
With thousands — J Why a quarry? I suppose, not because 
he would pile them square, but because he would give them for 
carrion to the birds of prey. Johnson. 

So, in The Miracles of Moses, by Draj^ton: 

** And like a quarry cast tlicm on tlie land." 
See Vol. VII, p. 204, n. 8. Steevens. 

The word quarry occurs in Macbeth, where Ross says to 
Macduff: 

" — to stittc the manner, 
" Were on the quarry of'tliese murder*d deer 
** To add the death of you." 
In a note on tliis lust passage, Steevens asserts, that quarry 
means gavie ])ui'sued or killed, and supports tliat opinion by a 
passage in Massinger's Guardian: and fi*om thence I suppose the 
word was used to express a lieap of slaughtered persons. 

In the concluding scene of Hamlet, where Fortinbras sees so 
many lying dead, lie says: 

** Tliis quar^-y cries, on havock !" 
and in the last scene of A Wife for a Month, Valerio, in describing 
his own fictitious buttle with the Turks, savs: 

** I saw the child of honoiu*, for he was young, 
** Deal such an alms among the spiteful Pagans, 
** And round about liis reach invade tlie Turks, 
'* He had inti'cnch'd himself in his dead quarries?^ 

M. Mason. 

Bullokar, in liis English Expositor, 8vo. 1616, says that " a 

quarry among hiu\ters signifietli the reward given to hounds after 

thev have hunted, or the venison wlii^h is taken by hunting." 

This sufficiently explains the word of Coriolanus. Malone. 

* pick 7«y /rtwce.] And so the word [^pitch"] is still pro- 
nounced in Staffordshire, where tliey s- y — picie me such a thing, 
that is, pitch or throw j.ny thirig" th:it liu d. niander wants. Toilet. 

Thus, in FroisSurt's Chronicle, cup. C, Ixiii, fo. Ixxxii, b: 
" — and as he stouped downe to take up his swerde, the Frenche 
squyer dyd pycke his swerde at hym, ai\d by \\».\) s\,t;i^sJfc\\N\Sk 
through bothe the thyesf'' Ste.eve7ts.' 
VOL. XIII. ' C 
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Men, Nay, these are almost thoroughly persuaded; 
For though abundantly they lack discretion, 
Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I beseech you. 
What says the other troop ? 

Mar, They are dissolv'd: Hang 'em! 

They said, they were an-hungry; sigh 'd forth proverbs;— 
That, hunger broke stone walls ; that, dogs must eat; 
That, meat was made for mouths; that, the gods sent not 
Com for the rich men only:— -With these shreds 
They vented their complainings; which being answer'd. 
And a petition granted them, a strange one, 
(To break the heart of generosity ,2 
And make bold power look pale,) they threw their caps 
As they would hang them on the horns o' the moon,^ 
Shouting their emulation.^ 

Men. What is granted them? 

Mar, Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wisdoms, 
Of their own choice: One 's Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not-«-'Sdeath! 

So, in An Account of auntient Customes and Games, &c. MSS. 
Harl. 2057, fol. 10, b: .. 

" To wrestle, play at mole-ball, [stool-ball] or to runnc, 
•' To picie the barre, or to shoot off a gain ." 
The word is a^uin ulsed in King Henry VIII, with only a 
slight variation in uie spelling-: " I '11 peck you o'er the pales else." 
See Vol. XI, p. 352, n. 3. Malone. 

^ — the heart of generosity.] To give the final blow to the 
nobles. Generosity is high birth. Johnson. 
So, in Measure/or Measure: 

** The generous and gravest citizens — ." Steevens. 

^ hang them on the horns 0' the m^on,^ So, in Antony and 

Cleopatra : 

" Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o* the moon." Steevens. 

^Shouting their em^ulation."] Each of them striving to shout 
louder than the rest. Malone. 

EwAilation, in the present instiince, I believe, signifiesyiicf/on. 
Shouting their em,ulation^ma.y mean, expressing the triumph of 
tJ^ir faction by shouts. 

Em^ulation, in our author, is sometimes used in an unfavour- 
able sense, and not to imply an honest contest for superior ex- 
cellence. Thus, in King Henry VI, P. I: 

•* — the trust of England's honour 
" Keep off aloof with worthless emulation.^' 
Agsdn, in Troilus and Cressida : 

*' While emulation in the army crept." 
4* c, i^tion. J^teevens. 
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The rabble should have first unroord the city,* 
Ere so prevailed with me: it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For insurrection's arguing.<^ 

Men, This is strange. 

Mar, Go, get you home, you fragments! 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mesa. Where 's Caius Marcius? 
Mar, Here: What 's the matter? 

Meaa, The news is, sir, the Voices are in arms. 
Mar, I am glad on 't ; then we shall have means to 
vent 
Our musty superfluity:— -See, our best elders. 

Enter Cominius, Titus Lartius, and other Senators; 
Junius Brutus, and Sicinius Velutus. 

1 Sen, Marcius, 'tis true, that you have lately told us^ 
The Voices are in arms.^ 

Mar. They have a leader, 

TuUus Aufidius, that will put you to 't. 
I sin in envying his nobility: 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
I would wish me only he. 41^ 

Com, You have fiiught together. 

Mar, Were half to half the world by the ears, and he 
Upon my party, I *d revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him: he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 

I Sen. Then, worthy Marciu$, 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 

Com, It is your former promise. 

Mar, Sir, it is; 

And I am constant.^— -Titus Lartius, thou 

*— unroof 'd the «fy,] Old copy — unroost. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

*• • For insurrection's arguing."] For insurgents to debate upon. 

Maione. 
^ — — ' Tis true^ that you have lately told us; 
The Voices are in arms.'\ Coriolanus had been just told him- 
self that the Voices were in arms. The meaning is, The intelli' 
gence which you gave us some little titne ago of the designs of the 
Voices is now verified; they are in arms. Johnson. 

^ constant.'] i. e. immoveable in my reaol\3L\!\otv. %o, vtv 

jfulius Casar: 

'*But I &m constant as the northenv a\jar." Steeoensw 
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Shalt see me once more strike at Tullus' face: 
What, art thou stiff? stand'st out? 

Tit, No, Caius Marci^; 

I '11 lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 
Ere stay behind this business. 

Men, O, true bred ! 

1 Sen. Your company to the Capitol ; where, I kno^v • 
Qur greatest friends attend us. 

Tit, Lead y6u on:— ^ 

Follow, Cominius; we must follow you; 
Right worthy you priority .^ 

Com. Noble Lartius!^ 

1 5f7i. Hence! To your homes, be gone.[7b^y^^Citizcns. 
Mar. Nay, let them follow; 

The Voices have much corn; take these rats thither. 
To gnaw their gamers: — Worshipful mutineers. 
Your valour puts well forth :2 pray, follow. 

[^Exeunt Senators, Com. Mar. Tit. and 
Menen. Citizens ateal away. 
Sic. Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius? 
Bru. He has no equal. 
Sic, When we werej^os«n tribunes for the pciP" 

pie,— 
Bru, Marked you his lip, and eyes? 
Sic. Nay, but his taunts. 

Bru, Being mov'd, he will not spare to gird^ the gods. 

^ Right tuorthy yoxi priority.'] You being right worthy your pr£- . 
cedence. Malone. 

Mr. M. Muson would read— j»o«r priority. Steevens. 

^ Noble Lartius !] Old copy-^ Jfartius. Corrected by Mr.. 
Theobald. I am not siu:e that the emendation is neccssaiy. 
Perhaps Lartius in the latter part of the preceding speech ad- 
dresses Marcius. Malone. \ 

2 Tour valour put* luell forth.'] That is, You have in this mu- 
tiny shown fair blossoms of valour, Johnson. ^ 

So, in lining Henry VIII: 

** To-day he puu forth 

" The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms," &c. 

Malotie. 

^ to gird — ] To sneer , to gibe. So Falstaff uses the noun, 

when he says, every man has a ^rd at nie. Johnson. 
Agjun, in The Taming of the Shrew: 

" I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio." 
Many instances of the use of this word, might be added. 

Steeventt' 
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Sic, Be-mock the modest moon. 

Bru, The present wars devour liim: he is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant.^ 

Sic. Such a nature, 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon: But I do wonder^ 

To girdj as an anonymous correspondent observes to me, "in 
some parts of England means to jnuh vehetneruly. So, when a 
ram pushes at any thing with his head, tliey say he girdt at it." 
To gird likewise signified, to pluck or twinge. Hence probably 
it was metaphoricalfy used in the sense of to taunt, or annoy by 
a ttroie of sarcasm. Cotgrave makes gird, nipy and twinge, sy- 
nonymous. Malone. 

^ The present vjars devour him: he is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant."] Mr. Theobald says. This is oh- 
-scureiy expressed, but that the jpoet*s meaning must certainly be, 
that Mardus is so conscious of, and so elate upon the notion of 
his o^vn valour, that he is eaten up viith pride, &c. According 
to this critick then, we must conclude, that when Shakspeare 
had a mind to say, A man was eaten up with pride, he was so g^eat 
a blunderer in expression, as to say. He was eaten up with war. 
But our poet wrote at another rate, and the blunder is his cri- 
trick's. The present wars devour him,, is an imprecation, and 
should be so pointed. As much as to say. May he Jail in 
those wars/ The reason of the cxase is subjoined, for (says the 
speaker) having so much pride with so much valour, his li^, 
with increase oi honours, is dangerous to the republic. 

Warburton. 
I am by no means convinced that Dr. Warburton's punctua- 
tion^ or explanation, is right. The sense may be, tliat the present 
wars annihilate his gentler qualities. To eat up, and consequently 
to devour, has this meaning. So, in The Second Part of King Henry 
IV, Act IV, sc. iv: 

But thou [the crown^ most fine, most honoured, most 

renown'd. 
Hast eat thy bearer up?* 
To be eat up with pride, is still a phrase in common and vul- 
gar use. 

He is grown too proud to be so valiant, may signify, his pride is 
such as not to deserve the accompanyment of so much valour. 

Steevens. 

I concur with Mr. Steevens. •' The present wars," Shakspeare 

uses to express the pride of Coriolanus grounded on his military 

prowess; which kind of pride Brutus says devours him. So, in 

Troilus and Cressida, Act II, sc. iii: 

*' He that 's proud, eats up himself* 

Perhaps the meaning of the latter member of the sentence. ^%i 
" he is grown too proud of being so valwtj to be endured?^ J 

C2 ^"^ 
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His insolence can bi*ook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims^— 

In whom already he is well grac'd,— cannot 
Better be held, nor more attained, than by 
A place below the first: for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man; and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Marcius, O, if he 
Had borne the busineael 

Sic, Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius.* 

Bru. Come; 

Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius eam'd them not; and all his faults 
To Marcius shall be honours, though, indeed. 
In aught he merit not. 

Sic, Let 's hence, and hear 

How the despatch is made; and in what fashion. 
More than his singularity ,'^ he goes 
Upon this present action. 

Bru, Let 's along. [^Exeunr.^ 

' Of his demerits rob Cominius.'] Merits and Demerits had an- 
ciendy tlie same meaning. So, in Othello.- 
** ■ and my demerits 
" May speak," &c. 
Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, Cardinal Wolscy says to his ser- 
vants: " — Iliave not promoted, preferred, ^nd advanced you all * 
according to your demerits." Again, in P. Holland's translatioit 
of Pliny's Epistle to T. Vespasian, 1600: ** — his demerit had 
l)cen the greater to have continued his sloiy." Steevcns. 

Again, in ^l|'s Chronicle, Henry VI, fol. 69: "—-this noble 
prince, for hiS^ienV* called the good duke of Gloucester, — ." 

Malone. 

® More than his singularity^ &c.] We will learn what he is to 
do, besides going himself; what are his powers, and what is Ids 
appointment. Johnson. 

Perhaps tlie word stngulcMy implies a sarcasm on Coriolanus, 
and the speaker means to say — after what fashion, beside that ia 
lahich his own singularity of disposition invests him, he goes into 
the field. So, in Twelfth Night: «« Put thyself into the ti-ick of 
singularity*^ Steezens. 
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SCENE II. 

Corioli. The Senate House. 

£nter Tullus Aufidius, atid certain Senators. 

1 Sen, So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are enter'd in our counsels, 
And know how we proceed. 

-/iuf. Is it not yours? 

What ever hath been thought on^ in this state^ 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumventionT 'Tis not four days gone,' 
Since I heard thence; these are the words: 1 think, 
I have the letter here; yes, here it is: ^^Reads. 

They have fir ess* d afiotoerf but it ia not known 
Whether for easty or west: The dearth is greats 
The fieofile mutinous: and it ia rumour'dj 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy,, 
(Who is of Rome worse hated than of you) 
And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Romany 
TTiese three lead on this firefiaration 
Whither 'tis bent: most likely j * tis for you: 
Consider of it, 

1 Sen, Our army 's in the field : 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 

Auf Nor did you think it folly, 

' — hath been thought on — ] Old copy — have. Corrected by 
the second folio. Steevens. 

* *TU not four days gone,] i. e. four days past. Steevens. 

^ They have press'd a power,'] Thus the modern editors. The 
old copy reads — They have prest a power ; which raay signify, 
have a power ready; from pret. Fr. So, in The Merchant of' 
Venice: 

** And I am prest unto it." 

See note on this passage, Act I, sc. i. Steevens. 

The spelling of the old copy proves nothing, for participles 
were generally so spelt in Shakspeare's time : so distrest, blest, 
&c. I believe pressed in its usual sense is right. It appears to 
have been used in Shakspeare's time in the sense of impressed. 
So, in Plutarch's Life of Coriolanut, translated by Sir T. North, 
1579: "—the common people — would not appeare when the 
consuls called their names by a bill, to press them for the warres." 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 

" From London by the king was I fressM ^0T^i^^^ 
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To keep your great pretences veH'd, till when 

They needs must show themselves; which in the hatcliing^) 

It seem'd) appear'd to Rome. By the discovery, 

We shall be shorten'd in our aim; which was^ 

To take in many towns,^ ere^ almost, Rome 

Should know we were afoot. 

2 Sen, Noble Aufidius, 

Take your commission; hie vou to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Corioli: 
If they sit down before us, for the remove 
Bring up your army;^ but, I think, you *\\ find 
They have not prepar'd for us. 

>4uf. O, doubt not that; 

I speak from certainties. Nay, more.^ 
Some parcels of their powers are forth already, 
And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 
If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
'Tis sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

ML The gods assist you! 

Auf, And keep your honours safe! 

1 Sen, Farewel. 

2 Sen, Farewel. 
All, Farewel. [^Exeunt, 

^ To take in tnany t(yvons,'\ To take in is here, as in many 
other places, to subdue. So, in The Execration of Vulcan^ by Ben 
Jonson: 

" The Globe, the glory of the Bank, 

" I saw with two poor chambers taken in, 
" And raz'd." Malone. 
Ag^in, more appositely, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
** -^— cut the Ionian sea, 
" And take in Toryne." Steevent. 

* for the remove 
Bring up your arTny;"] Says the Senator to Auiidius, Go to 
your troops, tve noill garrison Corioli. If the Romans besiege lis, 
bring up your army to remove them. If any change shomd be 
made, I would read: 

for their iremene. Johnson. 
The remove and their rem,ove are so nejar in sound, that thfe 
transcriber's ear might easily have deceived him. But it is always 
dangerous to let conjecture loose where there is no difficulty. 

Afalone. 
^ I speak foom certainties. I^etjf, more,"} Sir Thomas Hanmer 
completes this line by reading: 

I speak from, very certahttiet. &c. Steevens, 
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SCENE III. 

Rome. An jifiartment in Marcius' House, 

Enter Volumnia, and Virgilia: They tit down on two 

low Stools^ and sew. 

Vol, I pray you, daughter, sing; or express yourself in 
a more comfortable sort: If my son were my husband, I 
should freelier rejoice in that absence wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where he 
would show most love. When yet he was but tender-bo- 
died, and the only son of my womb; when youth with 
comeliness plucked all gaze his way;^ when, for a day of 
kings' entreaties, a mother should not sell him an hour 
from her beholding; I,— considering how honour would 
become such a person; that it was no better than pic- 
ture-like to hang by the wall, if renown made it not stir, 
•—was pleased to let him seek danger where he was like 
to find fame. To a cruel war I sent him; from whence 
he returned, his brows bound with oak.' I tell thee, 
daughter, — I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he 
was a man-child, than now in first seeing he had proved 
himself a man. 

Vir, But had he died in the business, madam? how 
then? 

Vol. Then his good report should have been my son; 
I therein would have found issue. Hear me profess sin- 
cerely:— Had I a dozen sons,— each in my love alike, 
and none less dear than thine and my good Marcius, — I 
had rather had eleven die nobly for their country, than 
one voluptuously surfeit out of action. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 
Gent, Madam, the lady Valeria is come to visit you. 
Vir. 'Beseech you, give me leave to retire my self. <* 
Vol. Indeed, you shall not. 

* token youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way;"] i. c. 
attracted the attention of every one towards him. Douce. 

* — — brovjs bound with oai.'] Tlie crown given by the Ronian» 
to him that saved the life of a Citizen, which was accounted 
more honourable than any other. Johnson. 

•— fo retire wy*e{^] This verb active (signifying to uwVA- 
drav)^ has already occurred in The Tempest: 

" — I will thence 

" Retire me to my Milan — ." 
Again, in TVmon ofAthens:f 
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Methinks, I hear hither your husband's drum; 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair; 
As children from a bear, the Voices shunning him.'- 
Methinks, I see him stamp thus, and call thus, — 
Come ofij you cowards; you were got in fear^ 
Though you were born in Rome : His bRoody brow 
With his mail'd hand then wiping,^ forth he goes; 
Like to a harvest-man, that 's task'd to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

Vir, His bloody brow! O, Jupiter, no blood! 

Vol, Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy i^ The breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords' contending. — Tell Valeria,^ 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit, Gent2k 

Fir, Heavens bless my lord from fell Aundius! 

Vol. He '11 beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 

i?e-en/e7 Gentlewoman, with Valeria and her Uthev* 

Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 

Vol. Sweet madani} — 

Vir, I am glad to see your ladyship. 

VaL How do you both? you are manifest house-keepeci). 
What, are you sewing here? A fine spot,* in good faith.— 
How does your little son? 

Vir, I thank your ladyship; well, good madam. 

Vol, He had rather see the swords, and hear a drurn^ 
than look upon his school-master. 

** I have retired me to a wasteful cock, ■— ." Steevem. 
See Vol. VIII, p. 57, n. 4. Malone. 

^ With his mail'd huTtd then 'wifiingy'] i. e. his hand cover'd or 
arm'd with mail. Douce. 

* Than g^ilt his trophy:"] Gilt means a superficial display of ^Id, 
a word now obsolete. So, in King Henry V: 

" Our gayness and our gilty are all besmirch'd." Steevens, 
^ At Grecian svjords* contending. -^Tell Valeria,'] The accuracy 
of the first folio may be ascertained from the manner in which 
this line is printed : 

At Grecian sviord. Contending, tell Valeria. Steevens, 

^ AJine spot,] This expression (whatever may be the precise 
meaning of it) is still in use among the vulgar : ** You have 
made ajine spot of work of it,'* being a common phrase of re- 
^oach to those who have brought themse^s into a scrape. 

Steevett^' 
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Vol, C my word, the father's son : I '11 swear, *tis aTc- 
\y pretty boy. O' my troth, I looked upon him o' Wed- 
nesday half an hour together: he has such a confirmed 
countenance. I saw him run after a gilded butterfly; and 
when he caught it, he let it go again; and after it again; 
and over and over he comes, and up again; catched it 
again: or whether his fall enraged him, or how ^Mras, he 
did so set his teeth, and tear it; O, I warrant, bow he 
mammocked it!^ 

VoL One of his father's moods. 

Vol, Indeed la, 'tis a noble child. 

Vir, A crack, madam.^* 

VaL Come, lay aside your stitchery; I must have yoa 
ylay the idle huswife with me this afternoon. 

Vir, No, good madam; I will not out of doors. 

Vol, Not out of doors! 

VoL She shall, she shall. 

Vir. Indeed, no, by your patience : I will not over the 
threshold, till my lord return from the wars. 

VaL Fy, you confine yourself most unreasonably: Come, 
you must go visit the good lady that lies in. 

Vir, I will wish her speedy strength, and visit her with 
my prayers; but I cannot go thither. 

VoL Why, I pray you? 

Vir, 'Tis not to save labour, nor that I want love. 

VaL You would be another Penelope : yet, they say, all 
the yarn, she spun, in Ulysses' absence, did but fill Itha- 
ca full of moths. Come; I would, your cambrick were ' 
sensible as your finger, that you might leave pricking it 
for pity. Come, you shall go with us. 

2— -mammocked i>/] To mammock is to cut in pieces, or to 
tear. So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607; 

" That he were chopt in Tna^nvmocks, I could eat him." 

Steeveif, 
^ A crack, mMdam."] Thus in Cynthi<Cs ReveU by Ben Jonson: 

** Since we are tum'd craci*, let's study to belike cracks^ 

iict fireely, carelessly, and capriciously." 

Again, in The Four Prentices of London^ 1615 : 

" A notable, dissembling lad, a crack.** 
Crack signifies a hoy child. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note on The 5e- 
cond Part of King Henry IF, Vol. IX, p. 94, n. 6. Steevens. 

* A crack, m^tdam,."] i. e. a wonder, a boast; the word is still in 
use in the north of England; and in the very quotation introduced, 
by the learned and industrious Mr, Steevens, i\b^9tx&\2Ei<&i&ftiKk-' ^ 
ing which I have here given, ^ 
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Vir. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will not 
forth. 

VaL In truth la, go with me; and I '11 tell you excel- 
lent news of your husband. 

Vir, O, good madam, there can be none yet. 

Val. Verily, I do not jest with you; there came liew^ 
from him last night. 

Vir, Indeed, madam? 

Fal, In earnest, it 's true; I heard a senator speak it. 
Thus it is : — The Voices have an army forth; against 
whom Cominius ihe general is gone, with one part of our 
Roman power: your lord, and Titus Lartius, are set down 
before their city Corioli; they nothing doubt prevailing, 
and to make it brief wars. This is true, on mine honour; 
and so, I pray, go with us. 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam; I will obey you in 
every thing hereafter. 

Vol. Let her alone, lady; as she is now, she will but 
disease our better mirth. 

VaL In troth, I think, she would:— Fare you well then. 
— Come, good swevt lady. — Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy 
solemness out o' door, and go along with us. 

Vir. No : at a word, madam; indeed, I must not. I wish 
you much mirth. 

Vai. Well, then farewel. \^Ex€U7it. 

SCENE IV. 

Before Corioli. 

Entery with Drum and Colours^ Marcius, Titus Lar- 
Tius, Officers^ and Soldiers, To them a Messenger. 

Mar, Yonder comes news:— A wager, they have met. 
Lart, My horse to yours, no. 
Mar. *Tis done. 

Lart. Agreed. 

Mar, Say, has our general met the enemy? 
Mesa, They lie in view; but have not spoke as yet. 
Lart, So, the good horse is mine. 
Mar, I *11 buy him of you. 

Lart, No, I '11 nor sell, nor give him: lend you him, I 
will, 
For half a hundred years, — ^Summon the town. 
Mar, How far off lie these aimies? 



.1 
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Mcas. Within this mile and half.* 

Mar. Then shall we hear their 'larum, and they outs. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work; 
That we with smoking swords may march from hence, 
To help our fielded friends!^ — Come, blow thy blast. 

They sound a Parley, Enter^ on the JValls^aome SenatorSu* 

and Others, 
Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls? 

1 Sen, No, nor a man that fears you less than he, 
That *s lesser than a little.^ Hark, our drums 

\jAtarum8 afar off. 
Are bringing forth our youth: We '11 break our walls. 
Rather than they shall pound us up : our gates, 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn'd with rushes; 
They '11 open of themselves. Hark you, far off; 

[^Ot her Alarums. 
There is Aufidius: list, what work he makes 
Amongst your cloven army. 

Mar, O, they are at it! 

Lart, Their noise be our instruction. — Ladders, hoi 

The Voices enter and fiass over the Stage, 
Mar. They fear us not, but issue forth their city. 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than shields. — Advance, brave 
Titus: 

* Within this mile and half.] The two last words, which dis- 
turb the measure, shoidd be omitted; as we are told in p. 31, 
that — " 'Tis not a ruiie" between the two armies. Steevent. 

* — -fieldedyr/cnf/*/] i. e. our friends who are in the field of 
battle. Steevens. 

^ - nor a man that fiars you less than he. 
That *s lesser than a little."] The sense requires it to be read; 
— nor a m,an that fears you more than he; 
Or, more probably: 

nor a man hut fears you less than he, &c. Johnson. 
The text, I am confident, is right, our author almost always 
entangling himself when he uses less and m/)re. See Vol. VI, p. 
226, n. 7. Lesser in the next line shows that less in that preced- 
ing was the author's word, and it is extremely improbable that 
he should have written — 6ut fears you less, &c. Malone. 

Dr. Johnson's note appears to me unnecessary, nor do I think 
with Mr. Malone that Sbakspeare has here entangled himselC^ 
but on the contrary that he could not have ex\>Te&&e^ VmiCi^^VSL 
better. The sense is " hovever little TuUus Au^diuft ^e«£« y^^ 
there is not a man wiihm the walls that f^ears you. lc««.** B^wae 
VOL. XJJl D 
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They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me sweat with wrath. — ^Come, on my fel- 
lows; 
He that retires, I '11 take him for a Voice, 
And he shall feel mine edge. 

jllarumy and exeunt Romans and Voices^ Jighting, The 
Romans are beaten hack to their Trenches, Re-enter 
Marcius/ 
Mar. All the contagion of the south light on you, 
You shames of Rome! you herd of— Boils and plagues^ 
Piaster you o'er; that you may be abhorr'd 
Further than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese. 
That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! 
All hurt behind; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agucd fear! Mend, and charge home,*"^ 
Or, by the fires of heaven, I '11 leave the foe, 
And make my wars on you; look to 't: Come on; 
If you *11 stand fast, we '11 beat them to their wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. 

"^ Re-enter Marcius.'\ The old copy reuds — Enter Marcius 
cursing. Steevens. 

* Tou shames of Roine! you herd of — BoiU and plagues &c.] 
This passug-e, like almost every other abrupt sentence in these 
plays, was rendered unintelligible ■ in the old copy by inaccurate 
punctuation. See Vol. 11, p. 324, n. 4 ; Vol. IV, p. 30, n. 3 ; and 
p 340, n. 2. For the present regulation 1 am answerable. " You 
herd of cowards!^* Marcius would say, but his rage prevents 
him. 

In a former passage (p. 14andl5,) he is equally impetuous ajid 
abrupt: 

" One 's Jimius Brutus, 

" Sicinius Velutus, and I know not — ^*Sdeadi! 
** The rabble should liave first" &c. 
Speaking of the people in a subsequent scene, he uses tlio 
same expression: 

" Are these your herd? 

** Must tliese have voices," &c. 
** Again: ** More of your conversation would infect my brain, 
being the herdsmen of the beastly plebeians." 

In Mr. Rowe's edition herds was printed instead of herd, the 
reading of the old copy; and the passage has been exhibited thus 
\iX the modem editions: 

** You shames of Rome, you! Herds of boils andplag-ues 
" Plaster you o'er'" MtUone. 
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Another Alarum, The Voices and Romans rC'Cnter^ and 
the Fight is renewed. The Voices retire into Corioli, 
and MAKfivs Jbilows them to the Gates, 

30) now the gates are ope:— Now prove good seconds: 
'Tis for the followers fortune widens them. 
Not for the fliers: mark me, and do the like. 

\^He enters the Gates j and is shut in, 

1 Sol, Fool-hardiness; not I. 

2 Sol. Nor I. 

3 Sol. See, they 
Have shut him in. [^Alarum continues. 

M, To the pot, I warrant him. 

finrer Titus Lartius. 

JLart, What is become of Marcius? 

Jill, Slain, sir, doubtless. 

1 SoL Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters: who, upon the sudden, 
Clapp'd-to their gates; he is himself alone, 
To answer all the city. 

Lart, O noble fellow! 

Who, sensible, outdares ^ his senseless sword. 
And, when it bows, stands up! Thou art left, Mai*cius: 
A carbuncle entire,^ as big as thou art, 
"Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato*s wish : not fierce and terrible 



* Whoy sensible, outdares — ] The old editions read*: 

Who sensibly out-dares — -. 
Thirlby reads: 

Who, sensible, outdoes his senseless nuord. 

He is followed by the later editors, but I have taken only his 
correction, yohnson. 

Sensible is here, having sensation. So before: ** I would, your 
cambiick were sensible as your fini^r." Though Coriolanus has 
the feeling pf pain like other men, he is more hardy in daring 
exploits tlian his senseless sword, for after it is bent, he yet stands 
firm in the field. Malone. 

The thought seems to have been adopted from Sidney's Arcadia^ 
edit. 1633, p. 293: 

" Their very" armour by piece -meale fell away from them: and 
yet their flesh abode the wounds constantly, as though it were 
lesse sensible of smart than the senselesse armour," &c. SteevenM- 

* A carbuncle entire^ &c.] So, in Othello: 

** If heaven had made me such another woman^ 
" Of one entire and perfect chrysoVite, 
" I 'd not have ta'en it for heV Malone, 
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Only in strokes ;2 but, with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad'st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. ^ 

^ — Thou roast a toldier 
Mven to Cato's wish: not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes i &C.3 In the old editions it was: 
— ^— ^ Cah'us' viish: — 

Plutarch, in The Life of Coriolanusj relates this as the opinioii 
of Cato the Elder, that a great soldier should carry terrour in his 
looks and tone of voice; and the poet hereby following the histo* 
rian, is fallen into a great chronological impropriety. Theobald. 

The old copy reads — Calue* wish. The correction made by- 
Theobald is fullv justified by the passage in Plutarch, which Shak- 
speare had in view: " Martius, being there [before Corioli] at 
that time, ronning out of the campe with a fe we men with him, 
he slue tlie first enemies he met withal, and made the rest of 
them stave upon a sodaine; cr}'ingout to the Romaines that had 
turned tneir backes, and calling them againe to fight with a 
lowde voyce. For he was even such another as Cato would have 
a souldier and a captaine to be; not only terrible and fierce to lay 
about him, but to make the enemies afeard with the sounde of his 
voyce and grimnes of his countenance.*^ North's traasladon of Plu" 
t:arch, 1579, p. 240. 

Mr. M. Mason supposes that Shakspeare, to avoid the chrono> 
logical impropriety, put this saying ot the elder Cato " into the 
mouth of a certain Calvus, who might have lived at any time.'^ 
Had Shakspeare known that Cato was not contemporary with 
Coriolanus, (for there is nothing in the foregoing passage to make 
him even suspect that was the case) and in consequence made 
this alteration, he would have attended in this particular instance 
to a point, of which almost every page of his works shows that 
he was totally negligent; a supposition which is so improbable, 
that I have no doubt the correction that lias been adopted by the 
modem editors, is right. In the first Act of this play, wc have 
Lucius and Marcius printed instead of Lartius, in the original 
and only authentick ancient copy. The substitution of Calues, in- 
stead of Cato's, is easiljr accounted for. Shakspeare wrote, ac- 
cording to the mode of bis time, Catoes wish; (So, in Beaumont's 
Miugue, 1613: 

" And what will yunoes Iris do for her?") 
omitting to draw a line across the f, and writing the o inaccu- 
rately, the transcriber or printer gave us Calues, Spe a subse- 
quent passage in Act II, so. ult. in which our author has been led 
by anotlier passage in Plutarch into a similar anachronism. 

Malone 

as if the viorld 



Were feverous, and did tremble.'] So, in Macbeth: 
** -^— some say, the earth 
'** Was feverous, and did shake." Steeverts. 
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Re-enter Marcius, bleedings assaulted by the enemy, 
1 SoL Look, sir. 

Lart. *Tis Marcius: 

Let *s fetch him off, or make remain* alike. 

[ Theyjight^ and all enter the City. 

SCENE V. 

Within the Town. A Street, 
Enter certain Romans, vfith Sfioils, 

1 Rom, This will I carry to Rome. 

2 Rom, And I this. 

3 Rom, A muri*ain on 'tl I took this for silver. 

J^Marum continues still a/ar off. 

Mnter Marcius, and Titus Lartius, with a Trumpet. 
Mar, See here these movers, that do prize their 
hours* 
At a crack'd drachm I Cushions, leaden spoons, 
Iron:^ of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them,^ these base slaves. 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up: — Down with them 

And hark, what noise the general makes! — To him:-— 
There is the man of my soul's hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans: Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city; 
Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will haste 
To help Cominius. 

* make remain — ] is an old manner of speakings, wliich 

means no more than remain. Ifanm^r. 

* prize their hours — 3 Mr. Pope arbitrarily changed the 

word hours to ho}iours, and Dr. Johnson, too liastily I tlunk, ap- 
proves of the alteration. Every pag-e of Mr. Pope's edition 
abounds witli similar innovations. Malone. 

A modem editor, who had made such an improvement, would 
have spent half a page in ostentation of his sagacity, yohnson. 

Coriolanus blames tlic Roman soldiers only for wasting" their 
time in packing up trifles of such small value. So, in Sir Thomas 
North's translation of Plutarch: " Martius was marvellous an- 
^ry with them, and cried out on them, that it was no ti'ine now 
to looke after spoylc, and to ronne straggling here and there to 
enrich themselves, whilst the other consul and their fellow citi- 
zens peradventiu'e were figliting with their enemies." Steevens. 

^ — doublets that hangtnen ivottld 
Bury tjoith those that wore them,'] Instead of \.aV\TV^ ^^vfcTSV ^ 
theu" laivfui perquisite. Malone. 

D2 
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Lart, Worthy sir, thou bleed'st; 

Thy exercise hath been too violent for 
A second course of fig^ht. 

Mar, Sir, praise me not : 

My work hath yet not warm'd me: Fare you well. 
The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me: To Aufidius thus 
I will appear, and fight. 

Lart. Now the fair goddess, Fortune," 

Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 
Mistjuide thy opposers' swords! Bold gentleman. 
Prosperity be thy page! 

Mar. Thy friend no less 

Than those she placeth highest! So, farewel. 

Lart, Thou worthiest Marcius! — \^Eocit Mab. 

Go, sound thy trumpet in the market-place; 
Call thither all the officers of the town, 
Where they shall know our mind : Away. \_Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

JsTear the Camfi of Cominius. 
Enter Cominius and Forces^ retreating. 

Com. Breathe you, my friends; well fought : we are 
come oiF 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands. 
Nor cowardly in retire : believe me, sirs, 
We shall be charg'd again. Whiles we have struck, 
By interims, and conveying gusts, we have heard 
The charges of our friends : — The Roman gods, 
Lead their successes as we wish our own;^ 
That both our powers, with smiling fronts encofuntering, 

^ Than danger otis to me: To Aufidius thus 
J yjill appear y and fight. 

Lart. Nona the fair goddess. Fortune,"] The iHetre being" here 
Violated, I think we miffht safely read with SirT. H:mmer (onut- 
ting the words — to me: J 

Than dangerous: To Aufidim thus viill I 
Appear, and fight. 

Novj the fair goddess, Fortune — . Steevens^. 

' — — The Soman gods. 

Lead their successes as vie wish our own;^ i- e. May the Roman 
^ds^ &c. Maione, 
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Enter a Messenger. 
May give you thankful sacrificel — ^Thy news? 

McM, The citizens of Corioli have issued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
I saw our party to their trenches driven. 
And then I came away. 

Com. Though thou speak'st truth, 

Methinks, thou speak'st not well. How long is 't since? 

Me99, Above an hour, my lord. 

Com, *Tis not a mile; briefly we heard their drums: 
How could'st thou in a mile confound an hour,^ 
And bring thy news so late? 

Me88, Spies of the Voices 

Held me in chase, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; else had I, sir, 
Half an hour since brought my report. 

Enter Marcius. 

Com. Who *s yonder, 

That does appear as he were flay'd? O gods! ^ 

He has the stamp of Marcius; and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 

Mar. Come I too late? 

Com. The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the sound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man's.* 

^ confound an hour^"] Confound is ^here used not in its 

common acceptation, but in tlie sense of— fo expend. Contcrcrc 
tempus. Malone. 

So, in King Henry IV, P. I, Act I, sc. iii: 

" He did confound tlie best part of an hour," &c. Steeven^. 

* From every meaner man's.] [Old copy — meaner m.an.'] That 
18, from that of every meaner man. This kind of phraseology is 
foimd in many places in these plays; and as the peculiavitits of 
our author, or rather the language of his age, ought to be scru- 
pulously attended to, Hanmep and the subsequent editors who 
read here — every meaner man^s, ought not in my apprehension 
to be followed, though we should now write so. Malone. 

When I :im certified that this, and many coiTesponding offences 
ftgainst gn mmar, were common to the writers of our author's 
age, I shaU not persevere in correcting them. But while I sus- 
pect (as intlie presentinstance) that such irrep^ilarities were the 
ffibberish ofa theatre, or tlie blunders of a transcriber, I shall 
forbear to set nonsense before my readers; especially when it easy 
be avoided by the insertion of a single letter, wluciv'mOLGC^TWv^QX 
iisive dropped Ofit at tlie press. Steevena. 
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Mar* Come I too late? 

Com, Ay, if you come not in the blood of others^ 
But mantled in your own. 

Mar, Ol let me clip you 

In arms as sound, as when I woo'd; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burn'd to bedward.* 

Com. Flower of warriors, 

How is *t with Titus Lartius? 

Mar, As with a man busied about decrees: 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile; 
Ransoming him, or pitying,^ threat'ning the other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will. 

Com. Where is that slave, 

Which told me they liad beat you to your trenches? 
Where is he? Call him hither. 

Mar, Let him alone, 

He did inform the truth: But for our gentlemen. 
The common file, (A plague!?— Tribunes for them!) 
The mouse ne'er shunn'd the cat, as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. 

Com, But how prevail'd you? 

Mar, Will the time serve to tell? I do not think — 
Where is the enemy? Are you lords o' the field? 
If not, why cease you till you are so? 

Com, Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Retire, to win our purpose. 

Mar. How lies their battle? Know you on which side* 
They have plac'd their men of trust? 

2— fobedward.] So, in Albumazar, 1615: 

** Sweats hourly for a dry brown crust to bedTcard.^^ Steevens. 

3 Ransoming him^ or pitying,^ i- c. retizitting his ransom. 

Johnson 
^ on which side Sec] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 

" Martius asked liim howe the order of the enemies batteU 
was, and on which side they had placed their best fig-liting men. 
The consul made him aunswer that he thought the bandes which 
were in the vaward of tlieir battell, were those of tlie Antiates, 
whom they esteemed to be the warlikest men, and which for 
valiant corage would eeve no place to any of the hostc of theif 
enemies. Then prayed Martius to be set directly against them. 
TJie consul graunted him, greatly praysing his goraipe^" Steevens^ 
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Com. As I ^ess, Marciusj 

Their bands i' the.Taward are the Antiates,^ 
Of their best trust: o'er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope.*^ 

Mar,^ I do beseech you. 

By all die battles wherein we have fought. 
By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me against Aufidius, and his Antiates: 
And that you not delay the present;^ but, 
Filling the air with swords ad vanc'd,^ and darts, 
We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking; take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most are willing :•— If any such be here, 
(As it were sin to doubt) that love this painting 
Wherein you sec me smear 'd; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report;^ 

« .-..» Antiatesi^ The old copy readn^'Antients, which mij^ht 
mean veterans; but a following hne, as well as the previous quo- 
tation, seems to prove — Antiates to be the proper reading: 
** Set me against Aufidius and his Antiates" 

Our author employs — Antiates as a trisyllable, as if it had been 
written— 4;tf/a(*. Steevens. 

Mr. Pope made the correction. Malone. 

* Their very heart of hope.] The same expression is found in 
Marlowe's Lus^s Dominion: 

*' thy desperate afm 

** Hath almost thrust quite through the heart ofhope?^ 

Mahne, 
In King Henry IV, P. I, we have: 

** The very bottom and the soul of hope** Steevens. 

^ And that you not delay the present,'"] Delay, for let slip. 

W'arburton. 
^ ' swords advanced.'] That is, swords lifted high, yohnson. 

' — if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report;"] The old copy has lessen. 
If the present reading, which was introduced by Mr. Steevenj*, 
be right, his person must mean his personal danger. — If any one 
less rears personal danger, than an lU name, &c. If the feacc^ o^ 
any iftan are \es9f0r his person, than they are froxiv. axv ajp^T^cttvr 
sion of being esteemed a coward, &c. Wc have tveaxVy \^<e. ^^cro^fc 
sprftimetit in Trot'/uf and Cre^sida: 
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If any think, brave death outweighs bad life, 

And that his country 's dearer than himself; 

Let him, alone, or so many, so minded. 

Wave thus, [^jvaving/Us hand'] to express his disposition, 

And follow Marcius. \^T7iey ail shout^and wave their swords; 

take him up. in their arnis^ and cast ufi their Caps, 
O me, alonel Make you a sword of me? 
If these shows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Voices? None of you, but is 
Able to bear against the great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his. A certain number, 
Though thanks to all, must I select: the rest 
Shall bear' the business in some other tight. 
As cause will be obey'd. Please you to march; 
And four shall quickly draw out my command, 
AVhich men are best inclin'd.' 

Com. March on, my fellow^: 

" If there be one among the fair'st of Greece, 
** That holds his honour liigher than his case, — .'* 
Again, in Kiiig Henry Vl, P. Ill: 

" But tliou prefer'st tliy life before thine honour." 
In this play we have already hJd lesser used for less. Malone. 

* Though thanks to all, I must select: the rest 
Shall bear &€.] The old copy — I must scicctjroni all. I have 
followed Sir Thomas Hanmer in the omission of words appa- 
rently nee<lless and redundant. Stecvens. 

^ — Please you to march; 
And foiu* shall quickly dravj out my coinm,and. 
Which m^n are best inclined.'] I cannot but suspect this pas- 
sage of corruption. Why should they march, that^ottr might se- 
lect those that were best inclined? How would their inclinations 
be known? Who were Xhefour that should select them? Perhaps 
we may read: 

— Please you to march: 

And fear shall quickly draw out my command, » 

Which m^n are least inclined. 
It is easy to conceive tliat, by a little negligence,y<?flrr might be 
changed Xofour, and least to best. Let us march, and that fear 
which incites deseilion will free my army from cowards. 

Johnson. 
Mr. Heath thinks the poet wrote: 

" And so I shall quickly draw out," &c. 
Some sense, however, may be extorted from the ancient read- 
ing. CoriolanuS may mean, that as all the soldiers have offered 
to attend him on this expedition, and he wants only a part of 
them, he will submit the selection to four indifferent persons. 
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Make good this ostentation, and you shall 

Divide in all with us. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE VII. 

TAe Gates o/'Corioli. 

Titus Lartius, /laving set a Guard upon Corioli, going 
with a Drum and Trtimjiet toward Cominius and Caius 
Marcius, entera vnth a lieutenanty a Party of Soldierty 
and a Scout. 

JLart. So, let the ports ^ be guarded: keep your duties, 
As I have set them down. If I do send, despatch 
Those centuries'* to our aid; the rest will serve 
For a short holding : If we lose the field, 
We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu. Fear not our care, sir. 

Lart, Hence, and shut your gates upon us. — 
Our guide r, come; to the Roman camp conduct us. 

[^Exeuju. 

SCENE VIII. 

A Field of Battle between the Roman and the Volciau 

Camjis. 

Alarum, Enter Marcius and Aufidius. 

Mar» I '11 fight with none but thee; for I do hate tlicc 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 

that he himself may escape the charge of partiality. If tliis be 
tlie drift of Shakspeare, he has exprcssctd it witii uncommon ob- 
scurity. The old translation of Plutarch only sriys: " Where- 
fore, with those that wilUngly oftered themselves to Ibllowc 
him, he went out of tlie cittie." Stecvens * 

Coriolanus means only to s:iy, tliat he would appoint four per- 
sons to select for his particular command or party, those who 
were hest inclined; and in order to save time, he propooi s to 
have this choice made, wliile tlie arniy is marching foj ward. 
They all march towards the enemy, and on the way he chooses 
tliose who arc to go on tliat particular service. M. Mason. 

^ the ports — ] i, e. tlie gates. So, in Thnnn of Athene: 

" Descend, and open your imchargcd ports." Uteevena. 

* Those centimes — ] i. e. companies consisting each of ahun- 
dred men. Our author sometimes uses this word to express sin^- 
ply-r-a hundred; as in Cymbeline: 

" And ou it sidd a century of prayers." Steenjcns. 
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Auf, We hate alike; 

Not Africk owns a serpent, I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy:^ Fix thy foot. 

Mar, Let the first budgcr die the other's slavC) 
And the gods doom him after !<* 

Auf, If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. 

Mar, Within these three hours, Tullus, 

Alone I fought in your Corioii walls,^ 
And made what work I pleus'd : 'Tis not my blood. 
Wherein thou seest me mask'd; for thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to the highest. 

Auf, Wert thou the Hector, 

That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny,^ 

^ — thy f ante and envy:] Envy here, as in many other places, 
means, 'inalice. St c Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7. Malonc. 

The phnise — death and honour, being' allowed, in our author's 
langiiag-c, to signify no more than — honourable death, so fatne and 
emy, may only mean — detested or odious fame. The verb— to en- 
vy, in ancient language, sippiifies to hate. Or the construction 
may be — Not Africk onuns a serpent I vwre abhor and envy, than thy 
fame. Steevens. 

^ Let the first budger die the other* s slave. 
And the gods doom him after.'"] So, in Macbeth: 

" And damn'd be him who first cries. Hold, Enough!*' 

Steevens. 
"^ Within these three hours, TuUus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioii walls,] If the name of Tullushe, 
omitted, the metre will become regular. Steevens. 

^ Wert thou the Hector, 
That Hvas the whip of your bragged progeny,"] The Romans 
boasted themselves descended from tlic Trojans; how then was 
Hector the vihip of their progeny? It must mean the whip with 
which the Trojans scourged the Greeks, which cannot be but by 
a very unusual construction, or the autlior must have forgotten 
the ori^nal of the Romans; unless vjhip has some meaning which 
includes advantage or superiority, as we say, he has the whip-hand, 
for he has the advantage. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson considers this as a very unusual construction, but 
it appears to me only such as every page of these plays furnishes; 
and the foregoing interpretation is i\\ my opinion undoubtedly 
the true one. An anonymous correspondent justly observes, that 
the words mean, " the whip tliat yoiu* bragg'd progeny was pot' " 
sessed of?* Malone. 

Whip might anciently be used, as crack is now, to denote any 
thing peculiarly boasted of; as — ^tlie crack house in the county— 
Ihe crack boy of a school, &c. Modem phraseology, perh^>8, BSa 
onJy passed from the vship^ to the cradt of it. Srtcww. 
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Thou should'st not scape me here. — \Ttity Jight^ and cer^ 

tain Voices come to the aid q/* Aufidius. 

Officious, and not valiant — you have shum'd me 

In your condemned second s.f" 

[_£xeunt^g/itingj driven in by Mabcivs. 

SCENE IX. 

The Roman Camji, 

Marum, A Retreat is sounded. Flourish, Enter at one side^ 
CoMiNius, and Romans; at the other side^ Marcius? 
with his arm in a Scarfs and other Romans. 

Com, If I should tell thee' o'er this thy day's work) 
Thou *lt not believe thy deeds: but I '11 report it, 
Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles; 
Where great patricians shall attend, and shrugs 
I' the end>. admire; where ladies shall be frighted^ 

• ^yott have shamed me 
In your condemned seconds. "^ For condemned, we may read 
contejnned. You have, to my shame, sent mc help tohich I despise, 

Johnson. 
"VThy may we not as well be contented with the old reading", 
and explain it, Tou have, to niy shammy sent vie help, which I must 
condemn as intrusive, instead of applauding it as necessary? Mr. 
M. Mason proposes to read second instead of seconds; but the lat- 
ter is right. So, King Lear: ** No seconds? all myself?** SteevenA-. 
We have had the same phrase in tlie fourth scene of this pla\ ■ 
" Now prove j^od seconds/** Malone. 

^ If I should tell thee &c.] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch: " There the consul Cominius going up to his chayer of 
state, in the presence of" the wliolc armie, gaue thankcs to the 
^Ides for so great, glorious, and prosperous a vie tone: then ha 
spake to Martins, whose valliantnes he commended beyond tlic 
moonc, both for that he him seife siiwe him doe \vith his eyes, as 
also for that Martins had reported vnto liim. So in the ende he 
Xvilled Martins, he should choose out of all tlie horses they had 
taken of their enemies, and of all tlie goodes they had wonnc 
(whereof there was great store) tennc of cuerj'- sorte which he 
Ukest best, before any »]istributi()n should be made to otlicr. Be- 
sides this great honorable offer he had made lum, he g^ue him 
in testimonie that he had wonne that daye the price of prowe* 
above all other, a go<Klly horse with a capparison, and all fumi- 
tupe to him: which the wliolr aimie beholding, dyd nvaxv^VGKu\>} 
praise and commend. But Murtius stepping forth, toW^c^ ««v- 
sul, he most thancke/iiLfv accepted the gifte of \uft\ione, mA 
VOL. XIJL K 
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And, gladly quak'd,^ hear more; where the dull Tribiui#Sy 

That, with the fusty plebeians, hate thine honours, 

Shall say, against their hearts,— We thaiik the godsy 

Our Rome hath such a soldier!'— 

Yet cam'st thou to a morsel of this feast, 

Havinpj fully dined before. 

Enter Titus Lartius, loith his Power ^ from the fiurauit. 

Lart, O general, 

Here is the steed, we the caparison:^ 
Hadst thou beheld — 

Alar, Pray now, no more: my mother^ 

Who has a charter to extol"* her blood, 
"When she does praise me, grieves me. I have done, 
As you have done; that 's what I can; induc'd 
As you have been; that *s for my country:^ 
He, that has but effected his good will, 
Hath overta'cn mine act.^ 

Com. You shall not be 

The grave of your deserving; Rome must know 
The value of her own; 'twere a concealment 



wr'S a glad man besides, that his seniice had deserued his ge- 
Dcrulls commendation: unci as tor his other oft'er, which wus ra- 
ther a mercenary reward, than an honourahle recompence, he 
would none of it; but w:is contented to haue his equall parte 
with other soiildiers." Steevens. 

2 Ami, gladly quak't/,"] i.e. thrown into grateful trepidation. 
To quaie is liki wise used as a verb active by T. Hey wood, in 
his Silver Age, 1613: 

" Wc '11 quaJte tliem at that bar 

" Where all souls wait for sentence.** Steevens. 

^ Here is the steed, ive the caparisoji;'] This is an odd encomium. 
The meaning is, this man performed the action, and 'we only ^l led 
vfi the shovi. yohnson. 

* — - a charter to extol — ] A privilege to praise her own son. 

Johnson. 

* ' that '* for my countrj'^:] The latter wdd is used here, 
as in other places, as a trisyllable. See Vol. II, p. 160, n. 3. 

MalonC' 

* He, that hath but effected his good luill. 

Hath overta'cn Ttiine actJ] That is, has done as much as I 
have done, inasmuch as my £u*dour to serve the state is such thatk 
C have never been able to eifect all that I wish'd. 
So, in Macbeth: 

" The flighty burpose never is o^ertook^ 
*' Unless the deed goes with it." MalQnc. 
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Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement^ 
To hide your doings; and to silence that, 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch'd, 
Would seem but modest: Therefore, I beseech you, 
{In sign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done,*^) before our army hear me. 

Mar, I have some wounds upon me, and they smait 
To hear themselves remembered. 

Com, Should they not,* 

Well might they fester 'gainst ingratitude, 
And tent themselves with death. Of all the horses, 
^Whereof we have ta'en good, and good store,) of all 
The treasure, in this field achiev'd, and city, 
We render you the tenth; to be ta'en forth, 
Before the common distribution, at 
Your only choice. 

Mar, I thank you, general; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe, to pay my sword: I do refuse it; 
And stand upon my common pait with those 
That have beheld the doing. 

[^ long Flourish, They all cry^ Marcius ! Marcius I 
cast ufi their Cafis and Lances: Cominius and 
I.ARTius, stand bare. 

Mar, May these same instruments, which you profane, 
Never sound more! When drums and trumpets shalP 

"^ — not to reward 
What you have f/o;ie,)] So, in Macbeth: 

** To herald thee into his sight, not pay thee?'* Steevens. 

* Should they not,"] That is, fiot be retnevibered. yohtison. 

^ When drums and trumpets shall &c.] In the old copy: 

** ■ when dnims and trumpets shall 

** V the field, prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 

** Made a//of false-fac'd soothing. 

" When steel grows soft as the parasite's silk, 

** Let hhn be made an overture for the wai's:" — 

All here is miserably corrupt and disjointed. We should read 
the whole thus: 

■ Hohen drunis and trumpets shall 
I ' th' Jield prove flatterers, let camps, as cities. 
Be m,ade ojfalse-fac^d soothingf When steel gravis 
Soft as the paraske^s sillk, let hymns be made 
An overture for the wars/ — 

The thought is this. If one thing changes ita vunoiX^ 
thing most opposite, there is no reaflou but that iSltQDUt 
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I' the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of false-fuc'd soothing! When steel grows 
Soft as the parasite's silk, let him be made 

depend on it should do so too. [If drums and trumpets prove 
flatterers, let the can^p bear tlie fi.lse face of the city.] And if 
another changes its usual nature, that its opposite should do so 
too. [When steel softens to the condition of the pariisitc-'s silk, 
the peaceful hymns of devotion should be employed to excite to 
the chapffe.] Now, in tlie first instance, the tlioug-ht, in the com- 
mon reading, was entirely lost by putting in courts for cumps; 
and the latter miserably involved in nonsense, by blundering 
hymns into him. Warburton. 

The first part of the passage has been altered, in my opiniorJJ 
unnecessarily by Dr. Warburton; and the latter not so happily, 
1 think, as he often conjectures. In the latter part, which only 
I mean to consider, instead of, him^ (an oident corruption) he 
substitutes hym,ns; which perhaps may palliate, but certainly ha^ 
not cured, the wounds of the sentence. I would propose an alte- 
ration of two words: 

** ■' I ' when steel grows 

" Soft as the parasite's silk, let this [i. e. silk] be made 

" A coverture for the wars!" 
jThe sense "wdll then be apt and complete. When steel grrmi 
fo/t as silk, let annour be made o/*silk instead o/* steel. Tyrvihitt. 
It should be remembered, that the personal Aim, is not unfre- 
<quentlv used by our author, and other writers of his ag^, instead 
of tf, the neuter; and that overture^ in its musical sense, is not so 
ancient as the age of Shakspeare. What Martial has said of Mu- 
tius Scsevola, may however be applied to Dr. Warburton'g pro- 
posed emendation: 

Si non err Asset, fecer at tile m^nus. Steepens. 
Bullokar, in his English Expositor^ 8vo. 1616, interprets the 
word Overture thus: " An overturning; a sudden change." The 
latter sense suits the present passage sufficiently well, under- 
.standing the word him to mean i>, as Mr. Steevens has very pro* 
pcrly explained it. When steel g^ows soft as silk, let silk be sudr 
denly converted to the use of war. 

We have many expressions equally licentious in these plays. 
By steel Martius means a coat of mail. So, in King Henry Vt. 
P. Ill: 

" Shall we go throw away our coats of steel, 

" And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns?*' 
Shakspeare has introduced a similar image in Ro'ineo and yur 
liet: 

** Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 

" And in my temper softened valouv^s steel.^* 
Overture, I have observed siifte this note was written, was 
used by the writers of Shakspeare's time in the sense of prelude 
or preparation. It is so used by Sir John Davies and Philemon 
'flQUahd, Jfalant. 
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An overture for the wars! No more, I say; 

For that I have not wash'd my nose that bled, 

Or foil'd some debile wretch, — which, without note. 

Here 's many else have done, — you sliout me forth 

In acclamations hyperbolical; 

As if I loved my little should be dieted 

In praises sauc'd with lies. 

Com, Too modest are you; 

More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly: by your patience, 
If 'gainst yourself you l>c incens'd, wc '11 put you 
(Like one that means his proper harm) in manacles, 
Then reason safely with you. — Therefore, be it known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Cuius Marcius 
Wears this war's garland: in token of the which 
My noble steed, known to the camp, I give him. 
With all his trim belonging; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him,* 
With all the applause and clamour of the host, 
Caius Maucius Coriolanus.2 — 
Bear the addition nobly ever 1 

^^Flouriah, Trutnfieta sound ^ and Drums, 

Ml, Caius Murcius Coriolanus! 

Cor, I will go wash; 
And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no: Howbeit, I thank you:— 
I mean to stride your steed; and, at all times. 
To undercrest your good addition. 
To the fairness of my power.^ 

* For Hvhat he did, &C.3 So, in tlie old translation of Plutarch: 
" After tliis showtc and novsc of the assembly was somewhat 
appeased, the consul Cominius beganne to spcakc in this sorte. 
We cannot compcll Martius to take these giftcs we offer him, 
if he will not rcccauc tliem: but we will gcue him suche a re- 
vvarde for the noble soruice he hath done, as he cannot refuse. 
Therefore we doe order and decree, that henceforth he be called 
Coriolanus, onles his valiant acts haue wonne him that name be- 
fore our nomination." Steevens. 

- The folio— JWarcu* Caius Coriolanus. Stecvens. 

^ To undercrest your good addition, 
To the fairness of my power. "] A phrase from heraldry, signi- 
fxing, that he would endeavour to support his good opinion of 
him. Warburton. 

I imderstand the meaning' to be, to iWu&trsAie <b^\iappgHM|jj 
distlnctiozi you haye conferred on me by frak deMsrnsiic^ WW 

£2 
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Com. So, to our tent^ 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our success. — You, Titus Lartius, 
Must to Corioli back: send us to Rome 
The best,* with whom we may articulate,^ 
For their own good, and ours. 

Lart, I shall, my lord. 

Cor, The gods begin to mock me. 1 that now 
Refus'd most princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general. 

Com, Take it: *tis yours.— What is 'tf 

Cor, I sometime lay, here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's house ;'^ he us'd me kindly: 
He cried to me; I saw him prisoner; 
But then Aufidius was whhin my view. 
And wrath o'erwhelni'd my pity: I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com, O, well begg'di 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free, as is the wind.^ Deliver him, Titus. 

extent of my power. To undercrest, I should guess, signifies pro- 
perly, to wear beneath the crest as a part of a coat of arms. The 
name or title now given seems to be considered as the crest; thtf 
promised future achievements as the future additions to that 
eoat. Heath. 

When two engage on equal terms, we say it is fairs f earner 
may therefore be equality j in proportion equal to my power. 

yohnaon^ 

" To the fairness of my power" — is, as fairly as I can. 

J/. Aiaxari. 

* The best,"] The chief men of Corioli. yohmoti. 

• — — with whom we may articulate,] i. e. enter into article^. 
This word occurs again in King Henry IV, Act V, sc. i: 

** Indeed these things you have articulated.** 
J. e. set down article by article. So, in Holinshed's Chronicles of 
Ireland, p. 163: " The earl of Desmond's treasons articulated.** 

Steevens. 
^ At a poor man^t house;"] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch: ** Only this g^ace (said he) I craue, and beseeche you to 
grant me. Among the Voices there is an old friende and hoste 
of mine, an honest wealthie man, and now a prisoner, who 
Huing before in great wealthe, in his owne countrie, liueth now a 
poore prisoner in the handes of his enemies: and yet notwitli- 
standing all this his miserie and misfortune, it would doe me 
great pleasure if I could saue him from this one daunger: tp 
Seepe him from being solde as a slaue." Steevens. 

' ^^^Jree, oi Uthe vtind.'} So, in Am you Likt if: 
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Lart. MarciuS) his name? 

Cor. By Jupiter, forg^t:^ 

I am weary; yea, my memory is tir'd. — 
Have we no wine here? 

Com, Go we to our tent: 

The blood upon your visage dries: 'tis time 
It should be look*d to: come. [Exeunt, 

SCENE X. 

The Camp, qfthe Voices. 

A Flourish, Comets, Enter Tullus Aufidius, bloody^ 

toith Two or Three Soldiers. 

Auf, The town is ta'en! 

1 Sol, 'Twill be deliver'd back on good condition. 

jluf. Condition? — 
I would, I were a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Voice, be that I am.^— Condition! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
1* the part that is at mercy? Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought ^ith thee; so often hast thou beat me; 
And would'st do so, I think, should we encounter 
As often as we eat. — By the elements. 
If e'er again I meet him beard to beard,^ 
He is mine, or I am his: Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in 't, it had; for where^ 
I thought to crush him in an equal force, 
(True sword to sword) I '11 potch at him some way;- 



« 



— I must have liberty ^ 
" Withal, as large a charteT as the wind''* Malone. i 

' Being a Voice, &c.3 It may be just obsenxd, that Shak- ) 
speare calls the Volciy Voices, which the modem editors have 
changed to the modem termination [ Volcian.] I mention it here, 
because here the change has spoiled the measure: 

Being a Voice, be that 1 am,. — Condition! yohnson. 

The Void are called Voices in Sir Thomas North's Plutarch, 
and so I have printed the word throughout this tragedy. Steevens. 

* '■' meet him beard to beard, 3 So, in Macbeth: 

*• We might have met tliem dareful, beard to beard — ." 

Steevens. 
1 for where —3 Where is used here, as in many other 

places, for %phereas, Malone. 

* — - / *ll potch at him some way;"] Mr. Heath reads — 4 

poach f but potch, to which the objection is made ais wo ^tw^^ * 

wordy is used in the midland counties for a rough, <Qiolent -^H. 

Stepocn*. 
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Or wrath, or craft, may get him. 

1 SoL ' He 's the devil. 

jiuj. Bolder, though not so subtle : My valour *s poi- 
son'd,^ 
With only suffering stain by him; for him 
Shall lly out of itself;* nor sleep, nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick; nor fame, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of priests, nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury,* shall lift up 

Cole, in his Dictionary, 1679, renders, *^ to poche" Jjinduni 
explorare. The modern word poke is only a liard pronunciation 
of this word. So to eke was formerly written to ech. Malone. 

ft 

In Carew's Survey of Cornv:aii, the word potch is used in al- 
most tlie same sense, p. 31 : ** They use also to poche them (fish) 
with an instrument somewliat like a j.almon-spearp." Toilet. 

3 My valour *s poisoned, &c.] The construction of this pas- 
sage would be clearer, if it were written tlius : 

— — viy valour, poisoned 

With only suffering stain by him, for hitn 

Shall fy out of itself Tyrvohitt. 
The amendment proposed by TjTwliitt would make the con- 
struction clear ; but I think the passagxi will run better thus, and 
with as little deviation from the text : — 

— viy valour *s poisoned,' 

Wliich only suffering stain by hifn,for him 



sunering 
of itself. 



Shall fiy out of itself M. Mason 



'for him 



Shall fy out of itself :'] To mischief him, my valour should 
deviate from its own native generosity. Johnson. 

* — — nor sleep, nor sanctuary, &c. 
Embarquements all of fury, &c.] The word, in the old 
copy, is spelt enibarquevients, inul, as Cotgrave says, meant not 
only an embarkation, but an embargoing. The rotten privilege 
and custom^ that follow, seem to favour this explanation, and 
therefore the old reading mi.y well enough stand, as an embargo 
is undoubtedly an impediment. Steevens. 

In Sherwood's English and French Dictionary at the end of 
Cotgrave's, we find — 

" To imbark, to imbargue. Ejnbarquer. 
" An imbarking, an imbarguing. Em,barquement.^^ 
Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, has "to imbargue, or 
lay an imbargo upon." There can be no doubt therefore that the 
old copy is right. — If we derive the word from the Spanish, 
embargar, perhaps we ought to write embargem,ent ; but Shak- 
speare's word certainly came to us from the French, and there- 
fore is more pi-opcrly written embarquements, or embarkments. 

Malonf. 
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Their rotten privilege and custom 'gainst 

My hate to Marcius: where I find him, were i% 

At home, upon my brother's guard,'^ even there 

Against the hospitable canon, would I 

Wash my fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the city; 

Learn, how 'tis held; and what they are, that must 

Be hostages for Rome. 

1 SoL Will not you go? 

jiuf. I am attended^ at the cypress grove: 
I pray you, 

-(•Tis south the city mills*) bring me word thither 
How the world goes; that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

1 Sol. I shall, sir. [^Exeunt. 

* Jt hornet upon my br other* s guard,"] In lAy own house> wiA 
»y brother posted to protect him. yohnson. 
SOy in Othello : 

" - and on the court of guard, — ." Steeveru. 

^ — attended — 3 i- ©• waited for. So, in Tkoel/ih Night : 
** — thy intercepter — attends thee at the orchard end." Steewnt, 

® (' TU south the city nuUs) ] — But where could Shakspeare have 
lieard of these mills at Antium ? I believe we should read: 
(Tw south the city a mile.) 
The old edition rends mils. Tyrwhitt. 

Shakspeare is seldom careful about such little improprieties. 

Coriolanus speaks of our divines, and Menenius engraves in the 

holy churchyard. It is said ailerwards, that Coriolanus talks like 

a knell; and drums, and Hob, and Dick, are with as little attention 

to time or place, introduced in this tragedy. Steevens. 

Shakspeare irequently introduces those minute local descrip- 
tions, probably to give an air of truth to his pieces. So, in J^omeo 
and yuliet: 

** — imdemeath the gro^ie of sycamore, 
" Tliat V3estward rooteth from tlie city^s side." 
Again: 

" It was the nightingale and not the lark — — 
*• — ^ Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree.*^ 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's question, ** where could Shakspeare have 
Vieard of these mills at Antium?" may be answered by another 
question: Where could Lydgate hear of the mills neai' Troy? 
" And as I ride upon this flode, 
*' On eche syde many a mylie stode, 
** When nede was their gi'aine and come to grinde,** &c: 

Auncyent Historic, &c. 1555. Malone. 
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ACT II SCENE X. 

Rome, jifiublick Place, 
Enter Menemus, Sicinius, and Brutus. 

Men. The augurer tells me, we shall have news to- 
night. 

Bru, Good, or bad? 

Men, Not according to the prayer of the people, for 
^hey love not IMarcius. 

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 

Mc7i. Pray you, who does the wolf love?^ 

Sic, The lamb. 

Men, Ay, to devour him; as the hungry plebeians 
Would the noble Marcius. 

Bru. He 's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 

Men. He 's a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb. You 
two are old men; tell me one thing that I shall ask you. 

Both THb, Well, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor,* that you 
two have not in abundance? 

Bru, He 's poor in no one fault, but stored with all. 

Sic, Especially, in pride. 

Bru, And topping all others in boasting. 

Men, This is strange now: Do you two know how you 
are censured here in the city, I mean of us o' the right- 
hand file? Do you? 

^ * PrayyoUi &c.] When the tribune, in reply to Menenius's re- 
mark, on the people's hate of CoTiolanus, had observed that even 
beasts knov^ their friends, Menenius asks, whom does the wolf 
love? implying that there are beasts which love nobody, and that 
among those beasts are the people, yohnson. 

* In IX) hat enormity is Marcius poor, "] [Old copy — ^poor/«.3 Here 
we have another of oiir author's peculiar modes of phraseology ; 
which, however, the modern editors have not suffered him to 
retain; having dismissed the redundant in at the end of this part 
of the sentence. Malone. 

I shall continue to dismiss it, till such peculiarities can, by 
authority, be discriminated from the corruptions of the stage, 
the transcriber, or the printer. 

It is scarce credible, that, in the expression of a common idea, 
in prose, our modest Shakspeare should have advanced a phrase- 
ology of his own, in equal defiance of customary language, and 
established gi'ammar. 

As, on the present occasion, the word — in might have stood 
with propriety at either end of the question, it has been casually, 
^r ig-norantly, inserted at both. Stetvens, 
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Both 7 rib. Why, how are we censured? 

Mm. Because you talk of pride now, — Will you not 
be angry? 

Bofh Trib, Well, well, sir, well. 

Men, Why, 'tis no great matter; for a very little thief 
of occasion will rob you of a great deal of patience: give 
your disposition the reins, and be laigiy at your plea- 
sures; at the least, if you take it as a pleasure to you, in 
being so. You blame Marcius for being proud? 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

Men, I know, you can do very little alone; for your 
helps are many; or else your actions would grow 'won- 
drous single: your abilities are too infant-like, for doing 
much alone. You talk of pride: O, that you could turn 
your eyes towards the napes of your necks,^ and make 
but one interior survey of your good selvesl O, that you 
could! 

Bru, What then, sir? 

Men, Why, then you should discover a brace of un- 
meiiting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, (alias, fools,) 
as any in Rome.^ 

Sic. Menenius, you are known well enough too. 

Men. I am known to be a humorous patrician, and one 
that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
Tyberin't;* said to be something imperfect, in favouring 
the first complaint: hasty, and tinder-like, upon too trivial 
motion: one that converses more with the buttock of the 
night,' than with the forehead of the morning. What I 

^ tovjards the napes of your nech,"] With .'illusion to the 

fable, which says, thiit every man has ubjig^ hanifing' before him, 
in wliich he puts liis neighbour's faults, uiid another behind him, 
hi which he stows liis own. yohnson. 

^ ■ a brace ofumneritingt — magistrates, — us any in Roine.'\ 
This was the p'liraseology of Shi.kspeure's ..ge, (.f which 1 i.: ve 
met wiUi man} instances in tlie books of tliat time. Mr. Pope, 
as usu. 1, reduced the passag'e to the modern standard, by read- 
ing- — a brace of as unnicriting, &c. as any in Ronic : .aid all the 
sulisequent editors have adopted his cmcndiition, Malone. 

* u'ith not a drop &/* aliasing Tyber in *t;], Lo^ehi-cc, in his 

Verses to Althea fro-yn Prison, hs-s borrowed this expression: 

** When flowijjg cu])s run swiftly round 

" With no allaying Thames" &.c. 
See Dr. Percy's Reliques &.c. Vol. II, p. 324, 3d edit. Steevens. 

^ — ^ — one that converses tnore &c.] Rather abXeU^^v OlC^n^xvXJsx.'^s^ 
af^ early riser, yohnsrr. 
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think, I utter; and spend my malice in my breath: Meet- 
ing two such weals-men as you are, (I cannot call you 
Lycurguses) if the drink you give me, touch my palate 
adversely, I make a crooked face at it. I cannot say, your 
worships have delivered the matter well, when I find the 
ass in compound with the major part of your syllables: 
and though I must be content to l)earwitii those that say 
you are reverend grave men; yet they lie deadly, that 
tell, you have good faces. If you see this in the map of 
my microcosm,^ follows it, that I am known well enough 
too? What harm can your liisson conspectuities*^ glean 
out of this character, if 1 be known well enough too? 

Bru, Come, sir, come, we know you well enough. 

Men. You know neither me, yourselves, nor any thing. 
You are ambitious for poor knaves' caps and legs;^ you 
wear out a good wholesome forenoon,' In hearing a cause 
between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller; and then re- 
journ the controversy of three-pence to a second day of 
audience. — When you are hearing a matter between par- 
ty and party, if you chance to be pinched with the cho- 
lick, you make faces like mummers; set up the bloody 

So, in Lovers Labour '* Lost: ** It is the king's most sweet 
pleasure and affection, to congratubite tbe princess at her pavi- 
lion, in the posteriors of this day; which the rude mulUtude call, 
the afternoon." Aguin, in King Henry IV, P. II: 

" Thou art a summer bird, 

** Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
" The lifting up of day." Malone. 

^ I cannot say,"] Not, which appears to have been omitted 

in the old copy, by negligence, was inserted by M,i'- Theobald. 

Malone. 
^ m y microcosm,'} So, in King Lear: 

" Strives, in his little tuorld of man — ." 
Microcoamos is the title of a poem by John Davies, of Here- 
ford, 4to. 1605. Steevens. 

^ bisson conspectuities,'] Bisson, blind, in the old copies, is 

beesome, restored by Mr. Theobald, yohnson. 
So, in Hamlet: 

" Ran barefoot up and dowm, threatening the flames, 

** With bisson rheum." Malone. 

^ ' f or poor knaves'* caps and legs:'} That is, for their obei- 
sance showed by bowing to you. See Vol. VIII, p. 242, n. 5. 

Malone. 

^ you 'aear out a good Stc] It appe.-urs from this whole 

speech that Shiikspeare mistook the office oiprxfectus urbis for 
the tribune's o^ice. Warburton. 
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Hag s^ainst all patience ;2 and, in roaring for a chambcr- 
pot» dismiss the controversy bleeding, the more entan- 
gled by your hearing: all the peace you make in their 
cause, is, calling both the parties knaves: You are a pdr 
of strange ones. 

JBru, Come, come, you are well understood to be a 
perfecter giber for the table, than a necessary bencher 
in the Capitol. 

Men, Our very priests must become mockers, if they 
shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as you are.^ 
When you speak best unto the purpose, it is not worth 
the wagging of your beards; and your beards deserve 
not so honourable a grave, as to stuff a botcher's cushion, 
or to be entombed in an ass's pack-saddle. Yet you must 
be saying, Marcius is proud; who, in a cheup estimation, 
is worth all your predecessors, since Deucalion; tlioup^h, 
peradventure, some of the best of them were hereditary 
hangmen. Good e'en to your worships; more of your con- 
versation would infect my brain, being the herdsmen of 
the beastly plebeians:'* I will be bold to take my leave of 
you. [Bru. and Sic. retire to the back of the Scene, 

Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Valeria, ^c. 
How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, 
were she earthly, no nobler,) whither do you follow your 
eyes so fast? 

Fol. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap- 
proaches; for the love of Juno, let 's go. 

Men, Hal Marcius coming home? 

Vol. Ay, worthy Menenius; and with most prosperous 
approbation. 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee:* — Hool 
Marcius coming home! 

* 'tet up the bloody Jlag against all patience;"] That is, de- 
clare war a^inst patience. There is not wit enough in this sa- 
tire to recompense its grossness. yohnson. 

^ Our mery priests must become mockers^ if they shall encounter 
such ridiculous subjects as you are."] So, in Much Ado about Nothing: 
** Courtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come in her 
presence." Steevens. 

* ■■ herds^nen of— plebeians:"] As kings are called itoliims 
>Jun, yohnson. 

' Taie my cap, yupiter, and I thank thee:] Dr. Watb>i3C\,0WY^'* 
iiosed to read — Take my cup, yupiter.-^^ Reed. 
VOL. XIII F 
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Two iMdies, Nay, 'tis true. 

Vol. Look, here 's a letter from him; the state hath 
another, his wife another; and, I think, there 's one at 
home for you. 

Men. I will make my very house reel to-night:— -A 
letter for me? 

Fir. Yes, certain, there 's a letter for you; I saw h. 

Men, A letter for me? It gives me an estate of seven 
years' health; in which time I will make a lip at the phy- 
sician: the most sovereign prescription in Galen,^ is but 
empiricutick,^ and, to this presei'vative, of no better re- 
port than a horse-drench. Is he not wounded? he was 
wont to come home wounded. 

Fir, O, no, no, no. 

Voi, O, he is wounded, I thank the gods for 't. 

Men, So do I too, if it be not too much: — Brings *a 
victory m his pocket? — The wounds become him. 

Fol. On 'sbfows, Menenius:^ he comes the third time 
home with the oaken garland. 

Shakspeare so often mentions throwing up caps in this plaVf 
that Menenius may be well enough supposed to throw up his 
cap in thanks to Jupiter, yohnson, 

* — ^ in Galen — ] An anachronism of near 650 years. Meneni- 
us flourished Anno U. C. 260, about 492 years before the birth 
of our Saviour. — Galen was born in the year of our Lord 130, 
floui'ished about the year 155 or 160, and lived to the year 200. 

Grey. 

^ ■ emfiricutick,'\ The old copies — empirickqutiqite. "The 
most sovereign prescription in Galen (says Menenius) is to this 
news but ennpiricutick: an adjective evidently formed by the au- 
thor from empiric Ceinpirique^ Fr.) a quack.*' Ritson. 

^ On *8 brovjSi Menenius:"^ Mr. M. Mason proposes that there 
should be a comma placed after Menenius; On 's brows, Mene- 
nius, he comes the third time home with the oaken garland, 
** for," says the commentator, " it was the oaken g'arland, not 
the wounds, tliat Volumnia says he had on his brows." In yulim 
CiSsar we find a dialogue exactly similar: 

** Cas. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
" To oiu" attempts. — Am I not staid for, Cinna? 
" Cin. I am glad on 't." 
i. e. I am glad tliat Casca is incorporate, &c. 

But he appears to me to have misapprehended the passage. 
Volumnia answers Menenius, without taking notice of his last 
words, — "The wounds become him." Menenius had asked— 
Brings he victory in his pocket? He brings it, says Volumnia, on 
his bro'ws, for he comes the third time home brow-bound withtlio 
oaken g'arland, the emblem of victory. So, afterwards* 
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JMen, Has he disciplined Aufidius soundly? 

Fb/. Titus Lartius writes, — ^they fought together, but 
Aufidius got off. 

Men. And 'twas time for him too, I 'il warrant him 
that: an he had staid by him, I would not have been so 
iidius'd for all the chests in Corioli, and the gold that 's 
in them. Is the senate possessed of this?^ 

Voi. Good ladies, let 's go:— Yes, yes, yes: the senate 
lias letters from the general, wherein he gives my son 
the whole name of the war: he hath in this action out- 
done his former deeds doubly. 

Vai. In troth, there *s wondrous things spoke of him. 

Men. Wondrous? ay, I warrant you, and not without 
his true purchasing. 

Fir. The gods "grant them true! 

VoL True? pow, wow. 

Men. True? I *11 be sworn they arc true: — Where is 
lie wounded? — ^God save your good worships! [To the 
Tribunes, who come forward.'] Marcius is coming home: 
he has more cause to be proud. — Where is he wounded? 

VoL F the shoulder, and i* the left arm: lliere will 
be large cicatrices to show the people, when he shall 
stand for his place. He received in the repulse of Tar- 
quin, seven hurts i' the body. 

Men, One in the neck, and two in the thigh,— -there 's 
nine that I know.^ 



** He prov'd best man o* the field, and for his meed, 
" Was ^row-bound with the oak." 
If these words did not admit of so clear an explanation, (in 
which the conceit is truly Shakspcarian) the arrangement pro- 
posed by Mr. M. Mason might perhaps be admitted, though it is 
extremely harsh, and the inversion of the natural order of the 
words not much in our author's manner in his prose writings. 

Malone. 
^ possessed of this?'] Possested, in our author's language, 

is'ftilly imbrmed. yohnson. 
. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 

" I have possessed youi* g^ace of what I purpose — ." 

Stceveng. 
^ ' teven hurts &c.] Old copy — seven hurts V the body. 
Men. One i' the neck, and two i' the thigh; — there *s nine that 
I know. Seven,— one, — and two, and these make but nine? Siu*e- 
ly, we may safely assist Menenius in his arithmetick. T\^% \» %. 
stupid blunder; but wherever we can accountby ^i-^^ToVi^Vtv^^- 
iMi fin* tbe capse of it, that directs the emeudaUcnv. H^xcW. ^^ 
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Vol. He had, before this last expedition, twenty^re . 
wounds upon him. 

Men. Now it 's twenty-seven: every gash was an etic- 
my's grave: [^ Shout^ and I^'loiirish,] Hark! the trum- 
pets. 

Fol. These are the ushers of Marcius: before him 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears; 
Death, that dark spirit, in 's nervy arm doth lie; 
Which being advanc'd, declines;^ and then men die. 

^ Sennet, Trumfiets sound. Enter Cominius and TiTUs 
'LAkVLTinSy between them^ Coriolanvs, crowned with 
an oaken Garland; with Cafitains^ Soldiers^ andaH^TBitd^ 

Her, Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
Within Corioli gates: where he hath won, 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; these 
In honour follows, Coriolanus:'* — ' • 

Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! \Fl0uri9k, 

AIL Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 

Qor, No more of this, it does offend my heart; " 
Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, sir, your mother, — — 

Cor, O! 

You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 
For my prosperity. \KneeU, 

Vol, Nay, my good soldier, up; 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly nam'd. 
What is it? Coriolanus, must I call thee? 
But O, thy wife 

easy for a negligent transcriber to omit the second %nty as a need- 
less repetition of the tirst, and to make a numeral word of too. 

Warburton\ 
The old man, agreeable to his character, is minutely pai*ticuUr: 
Seven viounds? let me tee; one in the neck, tvio in the thigh — Nay, £ 
am 9ure there are more,- there are nine that I kno%\i of. Upton. 

* Which ieing advanced, declines;'] Voliimnia, in her boasting 
strain, aays, that her son to kill his enen\y, has nothing to do but 
%o lift his hand up and let it fall, yohtison. 

^ — -— Coriolanus:'] The old copy — Martins Caius Coriolanvs. 

Steevens.. 

The compositor, it is highly probable, caught the words Jifar- 

tins Caius from the preceding line, where also in the old copy 

the original names of Coriolanus are accidently transposed. The 

correftion in the former line was made by Mr. Rowe; in the 

Jitter bjr J^r. Steevcns, If alone. 
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§ 

Cor, My gracious silence, hail!* 

Would'st thou have laugh'd) had I come coffin'd horoe^ 
That weep'st to see me triumph? Ah, my dear. 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons. 

Men, Now the gods crown theel 

Cor. And live you yet?— O my sweet lady, pardon. 

[7b Val. 

Foi. I know not where to turn:— O welcome home; 
And welcome, general; — And you are welcome all. 

Men, A hundred thousand welcomes: I could weep, 
And I could laugh; I am light, and heavy: Welcome: 
A curse begin at very root of his heart, 
That is not glad to see theel — You are three, 

* My gracious silence, hail/"] The epithet to silence shows it not 
to proceed from reserve or suUenncss, but to be the effect of a 
virtuous mind possessing itself in peace. The expression is ex- 
tremely sublime; and the sense of it conveys the finest praise 
that can be given to a good woman. Warlmrton. 

By my gracious silence, I believe, the poet meant, thou vthose 
silent tears are more eloquent and grateful to me, than the clamorous 
applause of the rest! So, Crashaw: .; 

** Sententious show'rs! O! let. them fall! 
" Their cadence is rhetoricaL" 
Again, in Love*s Cure, or the Martial Maid of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

" A lad3r's tears are silent orators, 
" Or should be so at least, to move beyond 
" The honey-tong^cd rhetorician." 
Again, in 'DsmeVs' Complaint of Rosamond, 1599: 
" Ah beauty, s}Ten, fair enchanting good! 
" Sweet silent rhetorick of persuading eyes! 
" Dumb eloquence, whose power doth move the blood, 
** More than the words, or wisdom of the wise!" 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: 

, ** You shall see s-^eet silent rhetorick, and duTub eloquence speak- 
ing in her eye ." Stecoens. 

I believe, ** My gracious silence," only means ** My beauteous 
silence," or " my silent Grace." Cracious seems to have liadtlie 
same meaning formerly that ^rflce/tf/ has at tliis day. So, in The 
Merchant^ Venice: 

" But being season'd with 2i gracious voice." 
Again, in King yohn: 

•* There was not such a gracious creature born." 
Again, in Marston's Malcontent, 1604: — " he is the most ex- 
quisite in forging of veines, spright'ning of eyes, dying- of h.iire, a 
sleeking of skinnes, blushinff of cheekes, &c. that ever m^<t wv } 
old lady gracious by torcblig^it." MaloiK. 

F 2 
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That Rome should dote on: yet, by the feith of mert, 
We have some old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your^^lish. Yet welcome, w*arriors: 
We call a nettle, but a nettle; and 
The faults of fools, but folly. 

Com, Ever right. 

Cor, Menenius, ever, ever.* 

Her. Give way there, and go on. 

Cor, Your hand, and yours: 

[To his Wife and Mother. 
£re in our own house I do shade my head, 
The good patricians must be visited; 
From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings, 
But with them change of honours.^* 

Vol, I have lived 

To see inherited my very wishes, 
And the buildings of my fancy: only there 
Is one thing wanting, which I doubt not, but 
Our Rome will cast upon thee. 

Cor, Know, good mother, 

I had rather be their servant in my way. 
Than. sway with them in theirs. 

Com, On, to the Capitol. 

, [Flourish, Cornets, Exeunt in state^ as before. 
The Tribunes remain. 

* Com. Ever right. 
Cor. Menenius^ ever, ever."] 
Rather, I think: 

Com. Ever right Menenius. 
Cor. Ever, ever. 
Cominius means to say, that — Menenius is al^ivays the savif;. 
— ^retains his old humour. So, in Julius C<esar, Act V, sc. i, upon a 
speech from Cassius, Antony only says — Old Cassius still. Tyrwhitt. 
By these words, as they stand in the old copy, I believe, Co- 
fiolanus means to say — Menenius is still the same affectionate 
fiiend aaformerly. So, in Julius Caesar: " — for alvays I am Ca- 
sar." JMmlone. 

^ But Hvith them change of honours.'] So all the editions read: 
Bat Mr. Theobald has ventured (as he expresses it) to substitute 
charge. For change, he thinks, is a very poor expression, and covi- 
viunicates but a very poor idea. He had better have told Uie plain 
truth, and confessed that it communicated none at all to him. 
However, it has a very good one in itself; ^d signifies variety 
tifhonoursi as change ofrayinent, among the writers of that time, 
signified xtfrit;ty ofraymcrft, Warhirton. 
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,Brtu All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 
Are spectacled to see him: Your pratling nurae 
Into a rapture^ lets her baby cry, 
While she chats him: the kitchen malkin^ pins 

Change of raiment is a phrase that occu^iiot imfrequently in 
the Old Testament. Steevens. 

"^ Into a rapture-— 3 Capture, a common term at tliat time used 
fcff a fit, simply. So, to be rafd^ signified, to be in a Jit. 

Warhurton* 

If the explanation of Bishop Warburton be allowed, a rapture 
means a fit; but it does not appear from the note where the word 
is used in that sense. The right word is in all probability rupture^ 
to which children are liable from excessive fits of crj ing. This 
emendation was the property of a very ingenious scholar long 
before I had any claim to it S. W. 

That a child will "cry itself into fits," is still a common phrase 
among nurses. 

That the words ^* and rapture^ were once synon}Tnous, may 
be inferred from the following passage in The Hospital for Lon» 
dons* Follies^ 1602, where Gossip Luce says: " Your darling will 
w^eep itself into a Rapture, if you take not good liced. Steevens. 

In Troilus and Cressida, raptures signifies ravings: 
" —her brainsick raptures 
** Cannot distaste the g^dncss of a quarrel." 

I have not met with the word rapture in the sen.se of a fit in 
any book of our author's age, nor foimd it in any Dictionary pre- 
vious to Cole's Latin Dictionary, 1679. He renders the word by 
the Latin ecstasis, which he interprets a trance. However, the 
nde— i/e non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio-^ 
certainly does not hold, when applied to the use of words. Had 
we all the books of our author's age, and had we read them all, 
it then might be urged. — Drayton, speaking of Marlowe, says 
his raptures were " all air and fire." Malone. 

• the kitchen malkin — ) A maukin, or malkin, is a kind of 

mop made of clouts for the use of sweeping ovens: thence a 
fnghtful figure of clouts dressed up: thence a dirty wench. 

Hanm,er, 

Maukin in some parts of England signifies a figure of clouts 
set up to fri^t birds in gardens: a scare -crow. P. 

Malkin\s properly the diminutive of Mai (Mary); aa Wilkin, 
Tomkin, Sec In Scotland, pronoimced Maukin, it signifies a hare. 
Grey malkin (corruptly grimalkin) is a cat. The kitchen malkin is 
just tlie same as the kitchen Madge or Bess: the scullion. Ritson. 

Minsheu gives the same explanation of this term, as Sir T. 
Hanmer has done, calling it " an instrument to clean an oven, — 
HOW made of old clowtes." The etymology vvliich Dr. Johnson 
has given in his Dictionary — " Malkix, from Mai or Mar^^ 
and kin, tile diminutive tenfiination,"— is, 1 ap\>Tetiev\Oi^ ^ttwv^- 
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Her richest lockram^ 'bout her recchy neck,* 
Clambering the walls to eye him: Stalls, bulks, wih- 

dows, 
Are smother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earnestness to sec him: seld-shown flamens* 
Do press among #ie popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar station :3 our veil'd dames 

ous. The kitchcn-wench very naturallv takes her name from this 
word, a scullion; another of her titles, is in like manner derived 
from escouillon, the French term for the utensil called a malkin* 

Mcdone, 
Afler the morris-dance degenerated into a piece of coarse 
buffoonery, and Maid Marian was personated by a clown, this 
once elegant Queen of May obtained the name of Malkin, To 
this B( aiimont and Fletcher allude in Monsieur Thoiiuu.' 
" Put on the shape of order and humanity, 
" Or you must marry Malkyn^ the May-Lady*^ 
Manx, a corruption of malkin, is a low term, still current in 
several coimtics, and always indicative of a coarse vulgar wench. 

Steevent, 
' Her richest lockram G'c] Lockram was some kind of cheap 
linen. Greene, in his Vision, describing the dress of a man, says: 
" His ruffe was of fine locieram, stitched very faire with Co- 
ventry blue." 

Again, in The Spanish Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher, Die- 
gQ says: 

** I give per annum two hundred ells of lockram, 
** That there be no strait dealings in their hnncns." 
Again, in Glapthome's Wit in a Constable, 1639: 

** Thou thought'st, because I did wear lociram shirts, 
** I liad no wit" Steevens, 

1 — her reechy neci,'] Reechy is greasy, sweaty. So, in Hafft" 
let: " — a pair of reechy kisses." Laneham, speaking of " three 
pretty puxels" in a morris-dance, says they were ** az bright az 
a breast of bacon,'* that is, bacon hung in the chimney: and hence 
reechy, which in its primitive signification is smoky, came to im- 
ply ^efl*y. Hitson. 

3 — seld-shown /fawifw — ] i. e. priests who seldom, exhibit 
themselves to publicK view. The word is used in JSumour out of 
Breath, a comedy, by John Day, 1607: 

" O seld-seen metamorphosis." 
The same adverb likewise occurs in the old play of Hieronimo': 

" Why is not this a strange and seld-seen thing?" 
^eW is oflen used by ancient writers £ot seldom. Steentens. 

3 ..,.«. ^ vulgar lotion.*] A station among the rabble. SO, in 
The'Comedy (^Errors: 

A vulvar comment will be made of it" Malone, 
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Cohimit the war of white and damask^ in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks,'* to the wanton sppil 
Of Phcebus' burning kisses: such a pother, 
As if that whatsover god,^ who leads him. 
Were slily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic. On the sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

Bru, Then our office may. 

During his power, go sleep. 

Sic, He cannot temperately transport his honouVs 
From where he should begin, and end;* but will 

A vulgar station, I believe signifies only a common standin^- 
pjace, such as is distinguished by no particular convenience. 

Steevem. 
^ Commit the war of hu kite and damasi, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeh,'] Dr. Warburton, for w^r, absurdly 
reads — ivare. Malone. 

Has the commentator never heard of roses contending with 
lilies for the empire of a lady's cheek? The opposition of colours^ 
though not the comm,ixture, may be called a war. Johnson. 
So, m Shakspeare's Tarquin and Lucrecc 
*'* The silent war of lilies and of roses, 
** Which Tarquin vie w'd in her fair faces field.*' 
Again, in The Tamping of the Shrew: 

** Such war of white and red," &c. 
Ag»in, in our author^s Venus and Adonis: 

** To note the Jighting conflict of her hue, 
*' How white and red each other did destroy." Malone. 
Cleaveland introduces this, according to his quaint manner: 
** her cheeks, • 

** Where roses mix: no civil war 
** Between her York and Lancaster.** Farmer. 

^ As if that whatsoever god, ] That is, a» if that god who Udds 
him, whatsoever god he be. Johnson. 

So, in our autlior's 26th Sonnet: 

*• Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
** Points on me graciously with fair aspect." 

® From where he should begin, and end/] Perhaps it should be 
read: 

from, where he should begin t' an end. yohnsw. 
Our author means, though he has expressed himself most li- 
centiously, he cannot carry his honours temperately from where 
he should begin to where he should end. The word tran«|>on vk- 
ciudes the ending' as well as the beginning. He cai\ivoX.\>e^xv\» 
c^ny his honours, and conclude his journey, from tYie s^o\- n»KeTe 
j^ fiAou/</ 6r^'n, andtx> the spot where bte 8ho\Ad cmi. \ \«c^^ tso 
doubt that the textj^ ri^ht. 
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Lose those that he hath won. 

Bru, In that there 's comfort. 

Sic, Doubt not, the commoners, for whom we staix^, 
But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the least cause, these his new honours; 
Which that he '11 give them, make as little question 
As he is proud to do 't.^ 

Bru, I heard him swear, 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i' the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture^ of humility; 
Nor, showing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

Sic, *Tis right. 

Bru, It was his word: O, he would miss it, rather 
Thaii carry it, but by the suit o' the gentry to him, 
And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic. I wish no better, 

Than have him hold that purpose, and to put it 
In execution. 

Bru, *Tis most like, he will. 

Sic, It shall be to him then, as our good wills; • 
A sure destruction.^ 

The reading of the old copy is supported by a passage in Cjw^ 
beline: where we find exactly the same phraseology: 

" the gap 

*' That we shall make in \xme,fro7rh our hence gmng 

** And our return^ to excuse." 
where the modem editors read — Till our return. Malone, 

^ At he *s proud to do 'f .] Proud to do, is the same as, proud of 
doing, yohnson. 

As means here, as that. Malone. 

^ The napless vesture — 3 The players read — ^the Kaples,-^. 

Steenjens. 

The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. By napless Shak- 
speare means thread-bare. So, in King Henry VI, P. II : " Geo. 
I tell the, Jack Cade the clothier means to dress the common- 
wealth, and turn it, and set a new nap upon it. yohn. So he had 
need ; for 'tis thread-bare.'^ 

Hutarch's words are ** with a poore gowne on their backes.* 
See p. 70, n. 1. Malone. 

' It shall he to hitn then, as our good wills ; 
A sure destruction."] This should be written luill '* for lozV/ ih 

Tyrmhitt. 
It .shall be to him of the same nature as our dispositions to- 
wards him ;. deadly. Malone. 
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JBru, So it must fall out 

To him, or our authorities. For an end^ 
We must suggest the people,^ in what hatred 
He still hath held them; that; to his power,^ he would 
Have made them mules, silenc'd their pleaders, and 
Dispropertied their freedoms : holding them, 
In human action and capsicity, 
Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world, 
Than camels in their war;^ who have their provaad^ 



Neither Maloiie nor Tyrwhitt have justly explained this pas-* 
sage. The word viiUt is here a verb; and as our **good wi7/*** 
neans, " as our advantage" requires. M. Mas^n. 

*— -suggest the people,'] i. e. prompt them. So, in King 
Jtichard IT: 

" Suggest his soon-believing adversaries." 

The verb — to suggest, has, in our author, many different 
shades of meaning. Steevens. 

* to hispower,"] i. e. as far as his power goes, to the ut» 

most of it. Steevens. 

^ Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world. 
Than camels in their war ;3 In what war ? Camels are mere 
beasts of burthen, and are never used m war.— We should cer- 
tainly read : 

As camels in their way. M. Mason. 

I am far from certain tliat this amendment is necessary. Bru- 
tus means to say that Coriolanus thought tlie people as useless 
expletives in the world, as camels would be in the war. I would 
read the instead of their. Their, however, may stand, and signify 
the war undertaken for the sake of the people. 

Mr. M. Mason, however is not correct in the assertion with 
which his note begins ; for we are told by Aristotle, that shoes 
were put upon camels m the ti'tne ofvior. See Hi*t. Anitn. II. 6. 
p. 165, edit. Scaligeri. Steevens. 

Their war may certainly mean, the wars in which the Roman 
people engaged witli various nations ; but I suspect Shakspeape 
wrote — ^in the war. Malone. 

* their provand — ] So the old copy, and rightly, though 

all the modem editors read provender. The following instances 
may serve to establish the ancient reading. Thus, in Stowe's 

Chronicle, edit. 1615, p. 737 : " the provaunte was cut off, 

and every soldier had half a crowne a wceke." Again : ** The 
horsmenne had foure shillings the weekc loane, to find them 
and their horse, which was better than the /)ro«a»/;7f." Again, 
in Sir Walter Raleigh's Woris, 1751, Vol. II, p. 229. A^:iin, in 
Hakcwil on the Prcvidence of God, p. 118, or Li'r. II, c. vii^ 

sec. 1: "' At the siege of Luxenburgc, 1543, tlie wcnthcr 

was so cold that the provant wine, ordained for U\e aYtcvn , \i<ivtv^ 
frozen, was divided! with iiatchets," &;c. Aguin, i\\ V\ac^vxi5^i 
2^/^ktca/f, Sec. 1623: 
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Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

Sic. This, as you say, suggested 

At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall teach the people,* (which time shall not want, 
If he be put upon 't; iind that's as easy, 
As to set dogs on sheep,) will be his fire* 
To kindle their dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Bru. What 's the matter? 

Mess. You are sent for to the Capitol. 'Tis thought, 
That Marcius shall be consul: I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak : The matrons flung their gloves/ 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs. 
Upon him as he pass'd: the nobles bended, *• 

As to Jove's statue ; and the commons made 

" Sometimes seeks change of pasture and jbrovrtnf, 
** Because her commons be at home so scant." 
The word appears to be derived from tlie French, provende, 
provender. Steevetis. 

'^ Shall teach the teoplei] Thus the old copy. "When his 
figaring insolence shall teach the people," may mean— When he 
with the insolence of a proud patrician shall instruct the people 
in their duty to their rulers. Mr. Theobald reads, I think, with- 
out necessity, — shall reach the people, and his emendation was 
adopted by aU the subsequent editors. Malone. 

The word — teach, though left in the text, is hardly sense, un- 
less it means — instruct the people in favour of our purposes. 

I strongly incUne to tlie emendation of Mr. Theobald. 

Steevens. 

« _- viiill be his fire — ] Will be a fire lighted by himself. 
Perhaps the author wrote — as fire. There is, however, no need 
of change. Malone. 

^ To hear him speak' The matrons fiung their gloves f\ The 
words — The and their, which are wanting in the old copy, were 
properly supplied by Sir T. Hanmer to complete the verse. 

Steefyens. 

Matrons flung gloves — 

Ladies — their scarfs — ] Here our author has attributed some 
of the customs of ms o^vn age to a people who were whollj un- 
acquainted with them. Few men of fasliion of his time appeared 
at a tournament without a lady's favour upon his arm : and 
sometl)nes when a nobleman had tilted with uncommon grace 
and agility, some of the fair spectators used to flifig a sctirfwt 
g-love. ''upon him as he pass'd." Malone. 
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A shower, and thunder, with their caps, and shouts: 
I never saw the like. 

Bru. Let 's to the Capitol; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time,' 
But hearts lor the event. 

Sie. Have with you. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same. The CafdtoL 
Enter Two Officers,* to lay Ctuhionn. 

1 Off, Come, come, they are almost here: How mac^ 
stand for consulships? 

2 Off, Three, they say: but 'tis thought of every one, 
Conolanus will carry it. 

1 Off. That 's a brave fellow; but he 's vengeance 
proud, and loves not the common people. 

3 Off 'Faith, there have been many great men that 
have flattered the peoplCf who ne'er loved them; and 
there be many that they have loved, they know not 
wherefore: so that, if they love they know not why, they 
hate upon no better a ground: Therefore, for Coriolanus 
neither to care whether they love or hate him, manifests 
the true knowledge he has m their disposition; and, out 
of his noble carelessness, lets them plainly see 't. 

1 Off, If he did not-care whether he had their love, or 
no, he waved! indifferently *twixt doing them neither 
good, nor harm; but he seeks their hate with greater de- 
votion than they can render it him; and leaves nothiti^ 
undone, that may fully discover him their opposite.' 

• — carry vsith us ears and eyes &c.] That is, let us observe 
"what passes, but keep our hearts fixed on our design of crush' 
ing Coriolanus. yohnson. 

' Enter two Officers, &c.] The old copy reads: ** Enter two of- 
ficers to lay cushions, as it vjere, in the capitoll." Steevens, 

This as it voere was inserted, because there being no scenes in 
the theatres in oiu* author's time, no exhibition of the inside of 
the capitol could be given. Malone. 

^ he wawerf— 3 That is, lie luouldhave luaved indifferently, 

yohnsvti- 
^ Meir Opposite.] That is, their adversary. .Sfaionc. 
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Now, to seem to affect the. malice and displeasure of the 
people, is as bad as that which he dislikes, to flatter them 
for their love. 

2 Off. He hath deserved worthily of his country: And 
his ascent is not by such easy degrees as those,^ whOf 
having been supple and courteous to the people, bon- 
netted,*^ without any further deed to heave them at all 
into their estimation and report: but he hath so planted 
his honours in their eyes, and his actions in their heartS) 
thatfortheir tongues to be silent, and not confess so much, 
were a kind of ingrateful injury; to report otherwise, 
were a malice, that, giving itself the lie, would pluck re- 
proof and rebuke from every ear that heard it. 

1 Off, No more of him; he is a worthy man: Make 
way, they are coming. 

A Sennet, Knter^with Lictors bejbre them ^CoMisivs the 
Consul^ Menenius, Coriolanus, many other Sena- 
tors, SiciNius and Brutus. The Senators take their 
filacea; the Tribunes take theirs also by themselves. 
Men, Having determin'd of the Voices, and 

To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 

As the main point of this our after-meeting, 

To gratify his noble service, that 

Hath thus stood for his country: Therefore, please you, 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 

The present consul, and last general 

In our well-found successes, to report 

3 as those,"] That is, as the ascent of those. Malone, 

* — — supple and courteous to the people, bonnetted, &c.] Bon^ 
netter, Fr. is to pull off one's cap. See Cotgrave. 

So, in the aciidcmick style, to cap a fellow, is to take off the 
cap to him. M. Mason. 

., viho, having been supple and courteous to the people, bonnet" 
ted, vsithout any further deed to have them at all into tneir estima' 
tion and report:} I liuve adlicrcd to the original copy in printing 
this very obscure passage, because it appears to me at least as 
intelligible, as what has been substituted in its room. Mr. Rowe» 
for having, reads have, and Mr. Pope, for have in a subsequent 
part of the sentence, reads heave. Bonnetted, is, I apprehend, a 
verb, not a participle, here. They humbly took off tlieir bonnets, 
vsithout any further deed whatsoever done in order to ha^ 
them, that is, to insinuate themselves into the good opinion of 
the people. To have thevi, for to have themselves or to wind 
themselves into, — ^is certainly very harsh; but to heatie them- 
selves, &c. is not much less so. Malone. 
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.A little of that worthy work perform 'd 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom 

We meet here, both to thank,^ and to remember 

With honours like himself. 

1 Sen. Speak, good Cominiuft: 

L^ave nothing out for length; and make us think, 
Rather our state 's defective for requital, 
Than we to stretch it out.*^ Mastei*s o' the people, 
We do request your kindest ears; and, after. 
Your loving motion toward the common body,^ 
To yield what passes here. 

Sic. We are conventcd 

Upon a pleasing treaty; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and advance 
The theme of our assembly .* 

I continue to read— A^aw. Have, in King Henry VIII, (See 
Vol. XI, p. 248, n. 7.) was likewise printed instead of heave, in 
the first folio, ^ougn corrected in the second. The phrase in 
question occurs in Hayward: <* The Scots heavni up into hiatk 
l&ope of idctory,** &c. 'Many instances of Shakspeare's attacn- 
ment to the verb heave, might be added on this occasion. Steevent. 

' ■ lohom 

We meet here, both to thank, k.c.'] The construction, I think, is, 
wlK>m to thank, &c. (or, for the purpose of thanking whom) we 
met or assembled here. Malone. 

• and made us think, 

jRather our state *s defective for requital. 

Than vje to stretch it out."] I once thought the meaning was. 
And make us imagine tliat the state rather wants inclination or 
ftbility to requite his services, than that we are blamable for ex- 
panding and expatiating upon them. A more simple explication^ 
however, is perhaps the true one. And make us think tliat the 
republick is rather too niggard tlian too liberal in rewarding hin 
services. Malone. 

The plain sense, I believe, is: — Rather sav that our means are 
too defective to aflbrd an adequate reward iov his services, than 
'Suppose our wishes to stretch out those means are defective. 

Steevent. 
^ Tour loving m,otion tovsard the common body,"] Your kind in- 
terposxUon wiUi the common people, yohnson. 

• The them^ of our assemJrly.l Here is a fault in the expres- 
sion: And had it affected our author's knowledge of nature, I 
■should have adjudged it to his transcribers or editors; but as it 
affects only his knowledge of history, I suppose it to be his own. 
He should have said ^o«r assembly. For till the Lex Attinia, (the 
author of which is supposed by Sigonius \^De vetere Italic ^^f^ 
to have been contemporary with Qiiintus MetcWus M;kceidLOivvc\SA^ 
the tribunes hid not the privilege of enterii\|; t^e «e.l\a^»^)Ntib 
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Bru. Which the rather 

We shall be bless'd to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hereto priz'd them at. 

Men. That 's off, that 's off:* 

I would you rather had been silent : Please you 
To hear Cominius speak? 

Bru. Most willingly: 

But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. He loves your people; 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. — 
Worthy Cominius, speak. — Nay, keep your place. 

[Cor. riaesy and offers to go atfay^ 

1 Sen. Sit, Coriolanus; never shame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 

Cor. Your honour's pardon; 

I had rather have my wounds to heal ag^ain, 
jThan hear sajr how I got them. 

Bru. Sir, I hope^ 

My words dis-bench'd you not. 

Cor. No, sir: yet oft. 

When blows have made me stay, I fied m>m words. 
You sooth'd not, therefore hurt not:^ But, your peq[)l^> 
I love them as they weigh. 

Men. Pray now, sit down. 

Cor. I had rather have one scratch my head i' the sun^) 

had seats placed for them near the door cm the outside of thft 
house. Warburton. 

Though I was formerly of a different opinion, I am now con- 
vinced that Shakspeare, had he been aware of the circumstance 
pointed out by Dr. Warbnrton, might have conducted this scene 
without violence to Roman usage. The presence of Bratus and 
Sicinius being necessary, it would not have been ^fficuh to ex- 
hibit both the outside and inside of the Senate -house in a maimer 
sufficiently consonant to theatrical probability. Steevetu. 

* That *t off, that 't off;"] That is, that is nothing to the purpose. 

yohmoH. 

* Tou toothed not, therefore hurt not:'\ You did not flatter me* 
and therefore did not onend me. — Hurt is commonly used by our 
author for hurted. Mr. Pope, not perceiving this, for tooth' d- 
reads tooth, which was adopted by the subsequent editors. 

MaioHe. 

s — — have one scratch my head j' the ^uv,"] See Vol. IXx p« 
.^ D. 6. Sttevent. 
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%Vhen the alarum were struck, than idly sit 

To hear my nothings monster'd. [Kxii Cor. 

Men. Masters o' the peoplCf 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter,^ 
(That 's thousand to one good one) when you now see. 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 
Than one of his ears to hear it? — Proceed, Cominius. 

Com. I shall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly. — It is held, 
That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver : if it be. 
The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly cowiterpois'd. At sixteen year^ 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome,* he fought 
Beyond the mark of others: our then dictator, 
Whom with all praise I point at, saw him figbt. 
When with his Amazonian chin* he drove 
The bristled lips before him: he bestrid 
And o'er-press'd Roman,^ and i' the consul's view 

' — ^ AoTO can heflatteri] The reasoning of Menenius is this: 
How can he be expected to practise flattery to otliers, who ab- 
hors it so much, tluit he cannot hear it even when oifered to 
himself? Johnson. 

* When Tarquin made a head for jRome,'] When Tarqiiin who 
bad been expelled, raited a ptnver to recover Rome, yohnton. 

We kam from one of Cicero's letters j that the consular age in 
liis time wsisjorty three. If Coriolanus was but sixteen when Tar- 
quin endeavoiu*ed to recover Rome, he could not now, A. U. C. 
263, have been much more than twenty -one years of age, and 
should therefore seem to be incapable of standing for the con- 
sulship. But perhaps tlie rule mentioned by Cicero, as subsist- 
ing in his time, was not established at this early period of the 
republick. Malone. 

* " hit Amazonian chin ^] i. e. his chin on which there 
was no beard. Steevent. 

* ■ he bestrid , 

An o*€r-firett*d JRoTnan,"] This was an act of similar friend- 
ship in our old English armies: [See Vol. VIII, p. 316, n. 6; and 
Vol. X, p. 278, n. 1.] but there is no proof that any such 
practice prevailed among the legionary soldiers of Rome, nor 
did our author give himself any trouble on that subject. He was' 
led into the error by North's translation of Plutarch, where he 
found these words: "The Roman soiildier being thrown imto 
the ground even hard by him, Martius straight bestrid him, and 
slew the enemy.*' The translation ought to have beetv*. " "Nl^ac- 
tiOB hastened to his SiSslsisLace, and ttanding b^QTt Him) ^<&nv>9^ 

C 2 
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Slew three opposcrs: Tarqiiiii*s self he met. 

And struck him on his knee :^ in that day's fe&ts^ 

When he might act the woman in the scene," 

He prov'd best man i' the field, and for his meed 

Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 

Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a sea; 

And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since,* 

He lurch'd all swords o* the garland.^ For this last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home : He stopp'd the fiierti; 

And, by his rare example, made the coward 

assailant." See the next note, where there is a similar inacca« 
racy. See also p. 63, n. 8. Malone. 

Shakspeare may, on this occasion, be vindicated by higheir 
authority than that of books. Is it probable that any Roman sol- 
dier was so far divested of humanity as not to protect his firiend 
who had fallen in battle? Our author (if unacquainted with the 
Grecian Hyferasputs) was too well read in the volume of na- 
ture to neea any apology for the introduction of the present in- 
cident, which must have been as familiar to Roman as to Bri- 
tish warfare. Steevens. 

^ And struck hint on his knee:"] Tills does not mean that he 
l^ave Tarquin a blow on the knee, but gave him such a blow as 
occasioned him to Jail on his knee: 

— ad terram duplicato poplite Turnus. Steevent. 

' When he might act the vtoman in the scene,"] It has been more 
than once mentioned, that the parts of women were, in Shak-« 
ftpeare's time, represented by the most smooth-faced young men 
to be found among the players. Steevens. 

Here is a great anachronism. There were no theatres at Rome 
for the exhibition of plays for about two hundred and fifty years 
after tlie death of Coriolanus. Malone. 

* And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since,"] The number 
seventeen, for wliich there is no authority, was suggested to 
Shakspeare by North's translation of Plutarch: ** Now Martius 
fi)llowed tliis custome, showed many woundes and cutts upon 
his bodie, which he had received in seventeene yeeres service at 
ihe warrcs, and in many sundry battells." So also the original 
Greek; but it is undoubtedly erroneous; for fi'om Coriolanus*s 
first campaign to his death, was only a period of eight years. 

Malone. 

* He lurched all svoords o' the garland,] Ben Jonson has the 
same expression in The Silent Wotnan: " — you have lurched 
.youi* friends of the better half of the garland.^* Steevens. 

To lurch is properly to /mr/o/;*/ hence Shaks])eure uses it in the 
sense of to deprive. So, in Christ's Tears over JtrusalcTtt, by 
Thomas Nasht^ 1594: •* I see others of them sl.aring halfe .with 
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Turn terror into sport: as waves before 

A vessel under sail, so men obey'd. 

And fell below his stem:** his sword (death's stamp)' 

the bawdes, their hostesses, and laugfaingp at the punies they* had 
lurched.'* 

I suspect, however, I have not rightly traced the ori^n of 
this phrase. To lurch, in Shakspeare's time sig^fied to win a 
maiden set at cards, he. See Floiio's Italian Diet. 1598: 
**Gioco marzo, A maiden set, or lurch, at any game." See 
also Cole's Latin Diet. 1679: '* A lurch. Duplex palma fadli^ 
pictorial* 

" To lurch all swords of the gpirland,'* therefore, was, to eain 
from all other warriors the wreath of victory, with ease, and in- 
contestable superiority. Malone. 

* . a* waves before 
A^ vessel under sail, to men obeyed. 

And fell Mow Am stem: 3 First folio— w«<f*.] The editor of 
the second folio, for weeds substituted viaves, and this capricious 
alteration has been adopted in all the subsequent editions. In 
the same paee of that copy, which has been the source of at 
least one half of the corruptions that have been introduced in 
our author's works, we find defgnty for destiny, sir Coriolanus, 
for " sit, Coriolanus," trinCd for tim'd, and painting for panting.-^ 
but lucidly none of the latter sophistications have found admis- 
sion into any of the modem editions, except Mr. Rowe's. Rushes 
falling below a vessel passing over them is an image as expres- 
sive of the prowess of Coriolanus as ^ell can be conceived. 
A kindred image is found in Troilus and Cressida: 

** — there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
** Fall down before him, like the mower's swath." 

MJalone. 
Waves, the'reading of the second folio, I regard as no trivial 
evidence in favour of the copy from which it was printed. Weeds, 
instead oi falling below a vessel under sail, cling fast about the 
stem of it. The justice of my remark every sailor or waterman 
will confirm. 

, But were not this the truth, by conflict with a mean adversary, 
valour would be depreciated. The submersion of naeeds resem- 
bles a Frenchman's triumph over a soup aux herbes; but to rise 
above the threatening billow, or force a way through the watery 
bulwark, is a conquest worthy of a ship, and furnishes a compa- 
rison suitable to the exploits of Coriolanus. Thus, in Troilus and 
Cressida.' 

** The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cuts, 
*• Bounding between the two moist elements, 
** Like Perseus' horse." 
If Shakspeare originally wrote meeds, on finding such an image 
less apposite and dignified than that of waves, he might have in- 
troduced th^ correction which Mr. Msdone has excluded from 
kis text. 
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Where it did mark, it took; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 

The ttein is that end of the ship which leads. From ttem to 
stem is an expression used by Dr^'den in his translation of Virgil: 
** Orontes' bark — 
" From stem to stern by waves was overborne." Steeveru. 

• Had Mr. Stcevens considered the passage more attentively, 
he would have foimd the reading of tlie first foUo justified by the 
context, and perfectly in unison with that extravagance of com- 
parison, introduced by the friends of Coriolanus, when speaking 
gf liim personally, or recounting his deeds. He is never de- 
scribed as one who must contend for victorv, but as one who 
commands it: He conquers without struggle, without efrbrt, 
for none can withstand his prowess: between him and tlie rest 
•f mankind the line of comparison is extended to the utmost 
stretch of imagination. By the alteration, admitted by Mr. Stee- 
vens, hCj who is represented us leading victory captive, he wha 
rivals the minister of death, is degraded to Uie contending war- 
rior. The boast of Voluninia (p. 52.) was enough to prevent a 
flOdstake cf the hero's character : 

" Dc:wth, thitt dark spirit, in 's nervy arm doth lie; 

*• Which being advanc*d, declines; and then men die." 

It may be said, this is the foolish vaunt of a doting mother; 
but when we find the same sti'»iin of eulogium persevered iii 
throughout ; when we find powers attributed to him, on various 
occasions, beyond humanity, we must not suppose our author 
has, in this instance, deviated from a regular display of charac- 
ter, to gratify a freak. 

Mr. Steevens asserts, that loeeds cling Jast about the stem of a 
vessel, instead of falling belovj it: This assertion is as ridiculous 
iU3 is his appeal to watermen and seamen to support it. Every 
child who ever played with toy-boat on a duck -pool knows better. 

That wflwe* obey SLVidfall beneath a vessel's stem, is not correct; 
and how Mr. Steevens reconciles it with " a vessel's rising above 
the threatening billow," I cannot comprehend. The quotation 
which he adduces as ilKistrativc, is also against his position: 
" The strong ribb'd bark," &c. 

Here is no elementary obeiUence; here is no falling beneath 
the stem; but, in place of these, stubborn resistance ; threateniii|^ 
billows, that must be surmounted; watery bulwarks, that must 
be overcome. 

That tueeds obey, and fall, or sink, beneath a vessel's stem, is 
not only true, but conveys at once the mighty contrast, which 
our author seems to have drawn on every occasion, between Co- 
riolanus and all other men. 

I must therefore agree with Mr. Malone, and recoxRiBClid file 
reading of the first folio: 

** ' ■ cu weeds be/ore 
** A vessel under sail, so men obefd, 
" And fell belovf his stem ;*' 
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Was timed with dying cries :^ alone he entered 

The mortal gate* o' the city, which he painted 

With shunless destiny; aidless came off. 

And with a sudden re-enforcement struck 

Corioli, like a planet -J Now all 's his : 

When by and by the din of war *gan pierce 

His ready sense: then straight his doubled spirit 

Re-quicken'd what in flesh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he; where he did 

Run reeking o'er the lives of meni as if 

'Twcre a perpetual spoil : and, till we call'd 

Both field and city ours, he never stood 

To ease his breast with panting. 

Men. Worthy man I 

1 Sen. He cannot but with measure fit the honours^ 

Which we devise him. 

Com. Our spoils he kick'd at ; 

And look'd upon things precious, as they were 

Coriolanus is the vessel gUding o'er the deep; his foes, are 
the fiosting 'loeedt that sink, luilblt, oeneath his stem. 

The remaining part of the speech continues in a flow of glow* 
ing metaphor, awml description, and bold eulogium. Am. Ed 

3 — — hi* 9V»ord, &C.3 Old copy : 

** — His sword, death's stamp, 
*' Where it did marie, it took fcoia face to foot 
*' He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
" Was tim'd wiUi dying cries." 
This passage should be pointed thus: 
— ■ ' Hi* rvaord {death** ttamfi) 
Where it did tnarJk, it tookf from face to foot 
He Via* a thing of bloody &c. Tyrnvhitt. 
I have followed the punctuation recommended. Steeven*. 

'every motion 
WoM tinCd 'With dying crie*.^ The cries of the slaughtered re- 
gidarly followed his motion, as musick and a dancer accompany 
each other, yohruon. 

^ The m,ortal gate*^"] The gate that was made the scene ef 
death. yokn*on. 

' ■ *truck 

Corioli f like a planet:] So, in Timon ofAthen*: 
*' Be as 2, planetary plague, when Jove 
*' Will o'er some high-vic'd city hang his poison 
" In the sick air." Steeven*. 

* He cannot but vdth measure fit the honour* —3 That is, nd ho- 
nour will be too great for him; he wUl show a uusdeq^XAiVi) ' 
elevation. yoh/»9n. \ 
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The common muck o' the world : he covets J^ss 
Than misery itself would give \^ rewards 
His deeds with doing them ; und is content 
To spend the time, to end it.' 

Mm, He 's right noble; 

Let him be call'd for. 

1 Sen. Call for Coriolanus.* 

Off, He doth appear. 

Re-enter Coriolanus. 

Men, The senate, Coriolanus, are well pleas 'd 
To make thee consul. 

Cor, I do owe them still 

My life, and services. 

Men, It then remains^ 

That you do speak to the people.^ 

^ Than misery ittelf'mouldgi^e;'] Mitery for avarice; because « 
fnher signifies avaricious. Warburton. 

• — — and it content 

To spend the time, to end it.2 I know not whether 109 
tenceit will be approved^ but I cannot fi)rbear to think that ou^ 
author wrote thus: 

— — he revoardt 

His deeds icith doing them, and is content 
To spend his time, to spend it. 
To do great acts, for the sake of doing them; to spend his lifcy 
for the sAe of spending it. yohnson. 

I think the words afford this meaning, without any alteration. 

Malone. 

* Call for Coriolanus."] I have supplied the prepositionp-^r» to 
complete the measure. Steevens. 

^ It then remans. 
That you do speak to the people.'] Coriolanus was banished U. 
C. 262. But tiU the time of Manlius Torquatus, U. C. 393, the 
senate chose both the consuls: And then the people, assisted by 
the seditious temper of the tribunes, got the choice of one. But 
if Shakspeare makes Rome a democracy, which at this time was 
« perfect aristocracy; he sets the balance even in his Tlmon, and 
turns Athens, which was a perfect democracy, into an aristooracj. 
But it would be unjust to attribute this entirely to his ignorance; 
it sometimes proceeded from the too powerful blaze of his ima- 
gination, which, when once lighted up, made all acquired know- 
ledge fade and disappear before it. For sometimes again we 
fold him, when occasion serves, not only writing up to the truth 
of history, but fitting his sentiments to the nicest manners of his 
peculiar subject, as well to the dignity of his characters, or tike 
dictates of nature in general. Warburton. 
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tor, I do beseech yoUf 

Let me o*er-leap that custom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds' sake, to give their suffrage : please you, 
That I may pass this doing. 

Sic. Sir, the people 

Must have their voices; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men, Put them not to 't: — 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom ; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have. 
Your honour with your form.* 

Cor. It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

Bru, Mark you that ? 

Cor, To brag unto them, — Thus I did, and thus;— 
Show them the unaking scars which I should hide^ 
As if I had receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only : 

Men, Do not stand upon *t.— 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people. 
Our purpose to them ;^ — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Sen, To Coriolanus come all joy and honour! 

[^Flourish, Then exeunt Senators. 

Bru. You see how he intends to use the people. 

The inaccuracy is to be attributed, not to our author, but t# 
Plutarch, who expressly says, in his Life of Coriolanutt tluL '* it 
was the customc of Rome at that time, that sucli as dyd sui. fop 
any office, shoidd for certcu duycs befoj^t* be in t!ieTnark<.l-,»l.\ce, 
CMily with a poor j^wne on their backcs, and without any coate 
underneath, to firaye the people to rettieviAer them at the day of 
e/ecfibn*" Nortirs translation, p. 244. Jif alone. 

* Temr honour v)ith your forml I believe we should read — 
« Your honour witli tfte form.'* — That is, tlic usual form. 

M. MntoH, 
Tour form, may mean the form which custom prcsci ibe8 to you* 

SteevcM, 
' We recommend to you, tribune* of the people. 
Our purpoK to them/] We entreut you, tribunes of the p^'ople, 
to recommend and enf(u*cc to tlie plebeians, wliat we pro\\ le to 
them for their aT)probi'tion ; namely the appointment of Ci/riolA^ 
nus to the consulsiup. Mulone. 
This passage is rendered almost uninteUigibXe by 1^ fdA^ 
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Sic. May they perceive his intent ! He \?ill require 
them, 
As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 

J^ru, Come, we '11 inform them 

Of our proceedings here : on the market-place, 
I know, they do attend us. [^MxewU. 

SCENE III. 

The same. The Forum. 
£nter several Citizens. 

1 Cit. Once,** if he do require our voices, wc ought »ot 
te deny him. 

3 Cir. We may, sir, if we will. 

3 Cit. We have power in ourselves to' do it, but it is a 
power that we have no power to do:^ for if he show us 

punctuation. It should evidently be pointed tlius, and then the 

sense will be clear : 

We recommend to you, triltunet of the people, 
Ourpurpote ;^-to them,, and to our noble consul. 
Wish v)e all joy and honour. 
To them,, means to the people, whom Menenius artfully joins to 

the consul, in the good wishes of the senate. M. Mason. 

* Once,"] Once here means the same as when we say, once for 
all' Warburton. 

This use of the word once is found in The Supposes, by Gas« 
coigne : 

** Once, twenty-foui* ducattes he cost me." Farmer. 

I doubt whether once here signifies once for all. I believe, it 
means, ** if he do but so m.uch as require our voices ;'* as in the 
foUowing passage in Holinshed's Chronicle: " — they left many 
of their servants and men of war behind them, and some of thera 
would not once stay for their standards.'* Mahne. 

* The meaning may be this, if he do require our voices, once we 
ought not to deny him : his services entitle him to the office, and 
though we do not Uke him, yet gratitude requires we should 
elect liim once; That debt discharged, obligation ceases ; we are 
not bound to give him our voices a second time. Am. £d. 

^ We have power in ourselves to do it, but it is a povier thai we 
have no povter to do .•] Pofwer first signifies natural povier or force, 
and then m^ral power or right. Davies has used the same word 
with great variety of meaning : 

** Use all thy powers that heavenly j&oroer to pnusC} 
" That gave thee power to do." — yohnson. 
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his wounds, and tell us his deeds, \vc are to put our 
tongues into those wounds, and speak for them ; so, if he 
tell us his noble deeds, we must also tell him our noble 
acceptance of them. Inj^ratitude is monstrous : and for 
the multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a monster 
of the multitude ; of the wliich, we being members, 
should bring ourselves to be monstrous menibers. 

1 Cit. And to make us no better thought of, a little 
help will serve : for once, when we stood up about the 
com,^ he himself stuck not to call us — the many-headed 
multitude .7 

3 Cit. We have been called so of many ; not that our 
heads are some brown, some black, some auburn,^ some 
bald, but that our wits are so diversly coloured : and truly 
I think, if all our wits were to issue out of one skuU,^ 
they would ily east, west, north, south; and their consent 
of one direct way^ should be at once to all the points o' the 
compass. 

• for once, when kc stood up about the corn^ [Old copy — 
once we stoalup'] That is, as soon as ever wc stood up. This 
word is still used in nearly the same sense, in fanriliar or rather 
\iilgar lan^^iage, such as Shakspearc wished to iillot to the Ro- 
man ixjpulace : " Once the will of the m< march is the only law, 
the constitution is destroyed." Mr. Rowe and all tlie subsequent 
editors read — for once, ivhen we sUkkI up, &c. Malone. 

As no decisive evidence is broii[^lit to prove that the a<lvcrl> 
once has at any time signified — as soon as every I ha\e not reject- 
ed tlie word introduced by Mr. Rowe, which, in my judjjment, 
is neccssar}- to the speaker's mcnning'. Steexens. 

^ ■ many-headed viuititude.'] Hunmer reads, fnan^-headed 

monster, but witJiout necessity. To be many-headed mcludes 
fnonttrousnesS' yahnson. 

^ - some auburn,] The folio reads, some Abram. I should 
unwillingly suppose this to be the true reading ; but we have al- 
ready heard of Cain and ^ArflW-coloured beards. Steevens. 

The emendation was made in the foiuth folio. Malone, 

• — if eUl our vitts viere to issue out of one skull, &c.] Meaning 
though our having but one interest w«s most api)ari-nt, yet our 
wishes and projects would be inlhiitely discordant. WarLurton. 

To suppose all their wits to issue from one skull, and that 
their common consent and agreement to go all one way, should 
end in tlieir flying to everj- point of the compass, is a just de- 
scription of the variety and inconsistency of tlie opinions^. 
wishes, and actions of the multitude. M. Mason* 

^ and fAtf/r consent of one direct ixay — 1 Sct\o\.N\\.V 

80, n. 7 ; and Vol. X, p. 10, n. 4. Steevens* 

VOL. XIII II 
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2 Cit. Think you so? Which way, do you judge, my 
■wit would fly? 

3 OV. Nay, your wit will not so soon out as another 
man's will, 'tis strongly wedged up in a block-head : but 
if it were at liberty, 'twould, sure, southward. 

2 Cit. Why that way? 

3 Cit. To lose itself in a fog ; where being three parts 
melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would return 
for conscience sake, to help to get thee a wife. 

2 Cit. You are never without your tricks :— You may^ 
you may.* 

3 Cit, Are you all resolved to give your voices? But 
that 's no matter, the greater part carries it. I say, if he 
would incline to the people, there was never a worthier 
man. 

Enter Coriolanus and Menenius. 
Here he comes, and in the gown of humility ; mark his 
behaviour. We are not to stay all together, but to come 
by him where he stands, by ones, by twos, and oy threes. 
He 's to make his requests by particulars; wherein eve- 
ry one of us has a single honour, in giving him our own 
voices with our own tongues: therefore follow me, and 
I '11 direct you how you shall go by him. 

Ml. Content, content. VEjceunt. 

Men. O sir, you are not right : have you not known 
The worthiest men have done 't ? 

Cor. What must I say ?— 

I pray, sir,— Plague upon 't ! I cannot bring 
My tongue to such a pace:— Look,' sir;- i m y 

wounds ; — 
I got them in my country's service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From the noise of our own drums. 

Men. O me, the gods ! . 

You must not speak of that ; you must desire them 
To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me ? Hang 'em \ 

^'Tou may, you mfly.] This colloquial phrase, which seems to 
signify — Tou may divert yourself, as you please, at my expense,'— hu 
occurred already in Troilus and Cressida : 

Mel. By my troth, sweet lord, thou hast a fine forehead 
Fan, Ay, you m.ay, you may.** SteevenS' 
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I would they would foi*gct nic, like the virtues 
Which our divines lose bv them.* 

Ai' n. You Ml mar all ; 

1 '11 leave you : Pray you, speak to them, I pray you, 
In wholesome martner.' [^Exit, 

Knier l\vo Citizens. 
Cor. Bid them wash their faces, 

And keep their teeth clean. — So, here comes a brace. 
You know the cause, sir, of my standing here. 

1 Cit, We do, sir ; tell us what hath bixjught you to 't. 
Cor, Mine own desert. 

2 Cit. Your own dcseit ? 

Cor. Ay, not 

Mine own desire.^ 

1 Ct(, How ! not your own desire ? 

Cor, No, sir : 
*Twas never my desire yet, 
To trouble the poor with begging. 

1 Cii, You must think, if we give you any thing, 
We hope to gain by you. 

Cor» Well then, I pray, your price o' the consulship ? 

1 Cit. The price is, sir,*' to ask it kindly. 

^ Iviould they ^»ould forget tne. Hie the virtues 
Which our divine* lose by the^n."] i. c. I wish they would for- 
get me as they do those virtuous jirecepts, which the divines 
preach up to tliem, and lose by tliem, as it were, by their neg- 
lecting the practice. Theobald. 

* In wholesome fnanner.'] So, in Hamlet : ** If it shall please 
vou to make me a viholesonie answer." Steevens. 

* —not 

Mine onn desire."] Tlie old copy — but miUQ own desire. If but 
be the true reading, it must signify, as in the Noitlx — without. 

Steevens. 

But Is only tlie reading of the first folio : Not is tlic true read- 
ing. Hitson. 

The answer of tlie Citi2.cn fully supports the cori'cclion, which 
was made by the editor of the third Iblio. But and not ai-e often 
confounded in these pluys. See Vol. V, p. S3, n. 1. 

In a passage in Lovers Labour *s Lost, Vol. IV. p. 80, n. 6, 
from tlic reluctance which I always feel to depart from tlie ori- 
|;inal copy, I have suffered not to remain, and have endea\t)urcd 
to explain tlic words as they stand ; but I am now convinced tlisit 
1 ought to have printed — 

By earth, she is but corporal; tliereyou lie. Malone* 

• The price is, sir, ^c] The word— *fr, haa becw %w\)\^«&\sf 
me oSxie modem c^Htora to complete the \era<t. StcevenA. 
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Cor, Kindly ? 

Sir, I pray, let me ha 't : I have wounds to show yoo, 
Which shall be yours in private. — Your good voice, sir; 
What say you ? 

2 Cic, You shall have it, worthy sir. 

Cor, A match, sir : — 
There is in all two worthy voices begg'd :— 
I have your alms ; adieu. 

1 Cit, But this is something odd. 

2 Cit, Atx 'twere to give again, — But 'tis no matter. 

[^Kxeunc 7 wo Citizens. 

Enter Tivo other Citizens. 
Cor. Pray you now, if it may stand with the tune of 
your voices, that I may be consul, I have here the cus- 
tomary gown. 

3 Cit. You have deserved nobly of your country, and 
you have not deserved nobly. 

Cor, Your enigma ? 

3 Cit, Y6u have been a scourge to her enemies, you 
have been a rod to her friends ; you have not, indeed,^ 
loved the common people. 

Cor, You should account me the more virtuous, that I 
have not been common in my love. I will, sir, flatter my 
sworn brother the people, to earn a dearer estimation of 
rhem; 'tis a condition they account gentle: and since 
the wisdom of their choice is rather to have my hat thaii 
my heart, I will practise the insinuating nod, and be off 
to them most counterfeitly ; that is, sir, I will counter- 
feit the bewitchment of some popular man, and give it 
bountifully to the desirers. Therefore, beseech you, I 
may be consul. 

4 Cit, We hope to find you our friend ; and therefore 
g^ive you our voices heartily. 

3 Cit, You have received many wounds for your 
country. 

Cor, I will not seal your knowledge^ with showing 



'^ But this is something odd.'\ As this hemistich is too bulky to 
join with its predecessor, we may suppose our author to have 
written only — 

This is something odd; 
and that the compositor's eye had caught — But, from tlie suc- 
ceeding line. Steevens. 

* Ztr///n^t seal your knovjledge — '\ I "wiU Tvol «trcTV^Kcn tut coil- 
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tliem. I vfill make much of your voices, and -so trouble 
you no further. 

J3oik Cit, The gods give you joy, sir, hcaitilyl \^Rxeunf. 

Cor. Mo8t sweet voices!— 
Better it is to die, better to starve. 
Than crave the hire' which first we do deserve. 
Why in this woolvish gown^ should I stand here. 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

plete your knowledge. The seal is that which gives authentlci* 
ty to a writing, ffohnson* 

• — the hire — ] The old copy has higher, and this is one of 
the many proofs that several parts of the original folio edition of 
these plays were dictated by one and written down by anotlier. 

Malone» 

^ — thit vjoolvith gown — ] Signifies this rough Jursute gown. 

yohtuon. 

The first folio reads — thit fcoi<Dish tongue. Gown is tlie reading 
of the second folio, and, I believe, tlie true one. 

Let us try, however, to cxti^act some meaning from the word 
exhibited in the elder copy. 

The white robe worn by a candidate was made, I think, of 
white lamb-skins. How comes it then to be called woolvUh, un- 
less in allusion to the fable of the wolf in sheep** clothing^ Per- 
haps the poet meant only, Why do I stand voith a tongue deceitful 
as that of the nolft and seem to flatter those whom I would vtisi to 
treat vnth my usual ferocity ? We might perliaps more distinctly 
i-eadr- 

. with this woolvish tongue, 
unless tongue be used for tone or accent. Tongue might, indeed, be 
only a tj'pographical mistake, and tl^e woixl designed f>e toge, 
which is used in Othelio. Yet, it is us probable, if Shakspcare 
originally wrote— fo^e, that he afterwards exchanjjedit for — gown, 
a word more intelligible to his audience. Our autlior, however, 
does not appear to have known what the toga hirsuta was, be- 
cause he has just before called it the napless gown of humility. 

Since the foregoing note was ^^Titten, I met with tlie folio whig 
passage in " A Mer}'e Jest of a Man called Howleglas^^ bl. 1. no 
<latc. ffowleglashivQ^ himself to a tailor, wlio ** caste unto him 
a husbande mans gown, and bad him ti;ke a wolfe, and make it 
up. — ^Then cut Mowleglas the husbandmans gowne and made 
tliereof a iboulfe with the head and feete, &c. Then sayd the 
maister, I ment that you shduld have made up the russet gown, 
for a husbandman's gowne is hwre called a wolfe** By a wolvish 
gown, therefore, Shakspeare might have meant Coriolanus to 
compare the dress of a Rom,an candidate to the coarse frock of a 
ploughman, who exposed himself to solicit the votes of liis fel- 
low nisticks. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens has in liis note on tlils passaee cxVcCi 1^ t^* 

H2 
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Their needless vouches ?2 Custom calls me to 't ir-^ 
What custom wills, in all things should we do 't, 

mance of Hmcleglas to show that a husbandman's ^wn was call- 
ed a v3olf; but quaere if it be called so in this countrj- ? it must be 
remembered that Hov)leglcu is literally translated from the 
French where the word ** loup'* certainly occurs, but I believe it 
has not the same signification in that language. The French co- 
py also may be literally rendered from the German. Douce. 

Mr. Stecvens, however, is clearly rig^ht, in supposing the allu- 
sion to be to the " wolf in sheep's clothing-;" not mdeed that Co- 
riolanus means to call himself a wolf; but merely to say, " Why 
should I stand here plaj-ing the hA-pocrite, and simulating the 
humility which is not in my nature ?" JRitson. 

Why in tliis woolvish gown should I stand here,"] I suppose the 
meiming is, Why should I stand in tliis gt)wn of humility, which 
IS little expressive of my feelings towards the people ; as far from 
being an emblem of my real character, as the sheep's clothing on 
a wolf is expressive of his disposition. I believe Vioolvish was 
used by our author for false or deceitful, and tliat the phrase was 
suggested to him, as Mr. Stcevens seems to think, by tlie com- 
mon expression, — ** a wolf in slieep's clotliing.** Mr. Mason savs, 
that tliis is ** a« ludicrous idea, and ought to be treated as suet.'* 
I have paid due attention to many of the ingenious commenta- 
tor's remarks in the present edition, and tlierefore I am sure he 
will paixlon me when I obscr>e tliat speculative criticism oa 
these plays will ever be liable to error, unless we add to it an in- 
timate acquaintance with the language and writings of the pre- 
decessors and contcmpomrics of Shakspeare. If Mr. Mason had 
read the following line in Churchyard's Legend of Ciirdinal 
AVolscy, Mirror for Magistrates, 1587, instead of considering 
"this as a ludicrous interpretation, he would probably have ad- 
mitted it to be a natural and just explication of the epithet be- 
fore us : 

" Ofyc on 5tyo/<cej, tliat march in masking clothes.^* 

The woolvish [gown or] toge is a gown of humilitv, in whick 
Coriolanus thinks he shall uppear in masquerade; and not in his 
real und natural character. 

Woolvish cannot mean rough, hirsute, as Dr. Johnson interprets 
it, bcc^iyie tlie gowTk Coriolanus wore has already been describ- 
ed as miplesS' 

Ti e old copy has tongue ; which was a very natural error for 
the compositor at the press to fidl into, who almost always sub- 
stitutes a familiar English word for one derived from the Latin, 
which he does not understand. The very same mistake has hap- 
pened in Otliello, where we find " tongued consuls," for toged cori' 
suls — The particle in shows that tongue cannot be right. The 
editor of the second folio solved the diiticulty as usual, by substi- 
tuting ^own, without any regard to the word in the ori^nal copy. 

Malone. 

* To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 
Their tieedUss touches ?"] Why stand I here, — ^to beg of Hob 
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The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapM 
For truth to over-peer. — Rather than fool it so, 
Let the hijjh office and the lionour go 
To one that would do thus. — I am half through ; 
The one part suffer'd, the other will I do. 

Enter Three other Citizens. 
Here come more voices, — 
Your voices: for your voices I have fought; 
Watch'd for your voices ; for your voices, hear 
Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six^ 
I have seen, and heard of; for your voices, have 
Done many things, some less, some more : your voices : 
Indeedy I would be consul. 

5 Cit, He has done nobly, and cannot go without any 
honest man's voice. 

6 Cit, Therefore let him be consul: The gods give 
him joy, and make him g^d friend to the people ! 

M, Amen, amen. 

God save thee, noble consul ! \^Kxeunt Citizens. 

Cor, Worthy voices ! 

Re-enter Menenius, with Brutus, and Sicinius. 

Men. You have stood your limitation ; and the tribunes 
Endue you with the people's voice : Remains, 
That, in the official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 

Cor, Is this done ? , 

*nd Dick, and such otliers as make their appearance here, their 
unnecessary voices ? Johnson. 

By strange inattention our poet litis liere given the names (us 
in many other places he lias attributed the customs) of Eng-hmd, 
to ancient Rome. It appears from Minslicu's Dictionary, 
1617, in V. QuiNTAiNE, tliat these were some of tlie most com- 
mon names among the people in Shakspeare's time : " A Qj* i n- 
TAisE or QuiNTELi.E, a g'unic in reipiest at murriagt's, where 
Jac and Tom, Die, Hob, and Will, strive for the g^ay g-urland." 

J^talone. 
Again, in an old equivocal English prophecy : 
" The countr}' gnuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
" With staves and clouted slioon" &c. Steeveas. 

3 .. battles thrice six, &c."] Coriolanus seems now, in earnest, 
to petition for the consulate : perha])s we may better read : 
— — battles thrice six 

I *ve seen, and you have heard ofj fur your ^oicet 
Done many things, &c. Farmer* 
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Sic. The custom of request you have discbarg'd : 
The people do admit you ; and are summon'd 
To meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor. Where ? at the senate-house ? 

Sic. There, Coriolanui^ 

Cor. May I then* change these garments ? 

Sic. You may, sir. 

Cor. That I 'II straight do; and. knowing myself agaiiiy 
Repair to the senate-house. 

Men. I '11 keep you company. — Will you aloi^g? 

jBru. We stay here for the people. 

Sic. Fare you welL 

[^Exeunt CoR. and INfsf • 
He has it now ; and by his looks, methinks, 
'Tis warm at his heart. 

Bru. With a proud heart he wore 

His humble weeds: Will you dismiss the people? 

Re-enter Citizens. 

Sic. How now, my masters ? have you chose this man ? 

1 CiV. He has our voices, sir. 

Bru, We pray the gods, he may deserve your lovee. 

2 Cit. Amen, sir: To my poor unworthy noticei 
He mock'd us, when he begg'd our voices. 

3 Cit. Certainly, 
He flouted us down-right. 

1 Cit. No, 'tis his kind of speech, he did not mock us. 

2 Cit. Not one amongst us, save yourself, but says, 
He us'd us scornfully : he should have show'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for his country. 

Sic, Why, so he did, I am sure. 
Cit. No; no man saw 'em. 

^Setferal sfieak. 

3 Cit. He said he had wounds, which he could show in 

private ; 
And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, 
/ would be consul^ says he : aged custom^^ 
But by your voices^ will not ao permit nie ; 

^ May /then, {/c] Then, which is wanting in the old copy, 
was supplied, for the sake of metre, by Sir T. Hanmer. Steeven*. 

8 ._ aged custom,'] This was a strange inattention. The Ro- 
mans at tliis time had but lately changed the regal for the consular 
government : for Coriolanus was banished the eighteenth yetr 
after the expubion of the kings. Warburton, 
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Your voices therefore: When we granted that, 
Here was,-^/ thank you for your voicesy^^thank youf^^ 
Your most sweet voices : — now you have left your voices^ 
I have no further with you: — Was not this mockery? 

Sic, Why, either, were you ignorant to see 't l^ 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices ? 

Bru, Could you not have told him, 

As you were lesson'd, — When he had no power, 
But was a petty servant to the state. 
He was your enemy; ever spake against 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear ^ 
1' the body of the weal : and now, arriving 
A place of potency,^ and sway o' the state, 
If he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves ? You should have said, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for; so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you^ for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love, 
Standing your friendly lord. 

Sic. Thus to have said, 

As you were fore-advis'd, had touch'd his spirit. 

Perhaps our author meant by aged custom, that Coriolanu:^ 
should say, the custom wliich requires the consul to be o/* a cer' 
tain pretcribcd agr, will not permit that I sliould be elected, un- 
less by the voice of the people that rule should be broken through. 
This would meet with tlie objection made in p. 65, n. 4 ; but I 
doubt much wliether Shaksj)eare knew the precise consular age 
even in Tully's time, and tlierefore think it more ])robable that 

* the words aged ciittom were used l)y our author in their ordinary 
sense, however inconsistent witli the recent establishment of con- 

. aulop. government at Rome. Plutarch had led him into an error 
concerning this aged custotn. See p. 70, n. 1. Jllalone. 

• ignorant to see *t?'\ Were you ignorant to tee it, is, did 

ycm want knowledge to discern it ? Johnson. 

' — — — arriving 
J place of potency ^"^ ThiLS the old copv, and rightly. So, in 
The Third Part of King Henry VI, Act V, sc. iii : 
*• — tho.'*e. powers tJiat the queen 
" Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arrived our coatt^ Steewns. ^ 

8 Would think upon you — ] Would ret^jilft* grateM I«;TS« 
Wance of vou, &c. Jfo/^/MT. * * ■■-*^- 
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And try'd his inclination; from him phick'd 
Either his graciuus promise, ^vhich you migiil^ 
As i.diisc had cullM you up, have held liiiii to; 
Or else it would have gull'd his surly nature, 
Which easily endures not article 
Tyii)t^ him to aut^ht; so, puttinf^ him to rage, 
You should have ta'cn the advantage of his choler, 
Auii passM him unelected. 

Btu. Did you perceive, 

He (lid solicit you in free contempt,' 
When he did need your loves ; and do you think, 
Thut his contempt shall not be bruising to you. 
When he hath power to crush ? Why, had your bodies 
No heart among you ? Or had you tongues, to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgment? 

Sic. Have yoU| 

Ere now, deny'd tlie asker ? and, now again, 
On him,' that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your su'd-for tongues ?* 

3 07. He 's not confirmed, wc may deny liim yet. 

2 OV. And will deny him : 
I *11 have five hundred voices of that sound. 

1 Cif. I twice five hundred, and their friends to piece *cin. 

Bru. Get you hence instantly; and tell those friends^--- 
They have chose a consul, that will from them take 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 
Asr therefore kept to do so. 

Sic. Let them assemble ; 

And, on a safer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election : Enforce his pride,' 

* - f ree contempt,'] That is, with contempt open and iiB- 
PCBtraincd. yolunon. 

^ On /i«w,] Old copy — nfXnm. Stcevem. 

' Your su*d-for tongiics ?] Your voices that hitherto have becii 
solicited. Stctvens. 

Your voices, not solicited, by verbal application, but sued-for 

by this man's merely standjnjif forth as a candidate. — Tour tutd" 

for tonguet, however, may mean, your voices, to obtain which 

so many make tuit to you ; and perhaps the latter is the more just 

interpretation. Mdone. 

^ — - Enforce hi$ pride^l Oliject his pride» and enforce the 
o^ection. yohtuori. 
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And his old hate unto you: besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 
How in his suft he scom'd you : but your loves, 
Thinking ujion his services, took from you 
The apprehension of his present per- \ncc,^ 
Which gibingly,* ungravely, he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. 

Bru, Lay 

A fault on us, your tribunes ; that we laboured, 
(No inipediment between) but that you mubt 
Cast your election on him. 

Sic. Say, you chose him 

More after our commandment, than as guided 
By your own true affections : and that, your minds 
Pre-occupy*d with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him consul : Lay the fault on us. 

Bru. Ay, spare us not. Say, we read lectures to yoUj 
How youngly he began to serve his country. 
How long continued : and what stock he springs of, 
The noble house o' the Marcians ; from whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter*s sen. 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was king : 
Of the same house Publiusand Quintus were, 
That our best water brought by conduits hither; 
And Censorinus, darling of the people,** 

So afterwards : 

" Enforce him "with liis enxy to the people — ." Steevens. 

*— Af> j&r«ifnf portance,] i. e. carriage. So, in Othello.- 
** And portance in my travels' history." SteevcM. 

* Which gibinglyy^ The old copy, redundantly : 

Which most gibinglyy &c. Steeven*. 

• And Censorinus darling of the ^oplcy"] This' verse I have 
supplied ; a line having been certainlv left out in this place, as 
will appear to any one who consults the beginning of Plutarch's 
Life of Coriolanus, from whence this passage is directly trans- 
lated. Pope. 

The passage in North's translation, 1579, runs thus : " The 
house of the Martians at Rome was of the number of the patri- 
cians, out of which hath sprong many noble personages : whereof 
Ancus Martius was one, king Numaes daughter's sonne, who 
was king of Rome after Tullus Hostiliiis. Of the same house 
were Publius and Quintus, who brought to Rome their best 
water they hud by conduits. Censorinus also came of that J'a'mliUe% 
Uiat was so sumamed because the people hsAc\io»«:iiYu\EkC^'BaRl 
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And nobly nam*d so, being censor twice,^ 
Was his great ancestor .« 

Sic, One thus descended, 

That hath beside well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances : but you have found, 
Scaling his present bearing with his past,» 
That he 's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bru, Say, you ne'er had done 't, 

(Harp on that still) but by our putting on :^ 

twice." — Publiiis and Qiiintus and Censorinus were not the an- 
cestors of Coriolaniis, but his descendants. Cains Martins Ru- 
liliiis did not obtain tlie name of Censorinus till the year of Rome 
487 ; and the Marcian watc-rs were not broupj-ht to that city bj- 
luiueiUiets till tlie year 613, near 350 yeiu's ai'tcr tlie death of 
Coriolanus. 

Can it be supposed, that be who would disrcpfard such ana- 
chronisms, or rather he to whom they were not known, sliould 
have elu.njjed CatOf wliicli he found in his Plutarch, to Calve^^ 
fi*om a regard to chronology? See a former note, p. 28. Jilalonc. 

' And nobly nani^d so, being censor twice,] The old copy reads: 
—being twice censor; but for the sake of harmony, I have ar- 
ranji^ed these words as they stand in our autlu>r's original, — Sir 
T. Noi-ih's translation of* Plutarch: " — the people had chosen 

him cnii'or twice." Steevens- 

* And Censorinus 

Was his great ancestor.'] Now tlie first censor was created 
U. C. 314, :ui(l Coriolanus was banished U. C. 262. The truth is 
this : the passage, as Mr. Pope obsenes above, was taken from 
Plutarch's Life of Coriolanus; who, speaking of the house of 
Coriolanus, takes notice botli of his ancestors and of his pM^rity^ 
which our author's haste not giving him leave to observe, lias 
here confounded one with the other. Another instance of his 
inadvertency, from the same cause, we have in Wit First Part 
of King Henry I V, where an account is given of the prisoners 
taken on the plains of Holmedon : 

" Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldest son 

*' To beaten Douglas — ." 
But the earl of Fife was not son to Douglas, but to Robert 
duke of Albany, Govei-nor of Scotland. He took his account 
from Holinshed, whose words arc, Ajid of prisoners amongit 
others were these, Mordack earl of Fife, son to the governor ArHm- 
bald, earl Douglas, &c. And he imagined that tlie governor and 
carl Douglas were one and the sanie person. Warburton, 

® Scaling his present bearing vfith his past,"] That is, 'meighuig 
his past and present behaviour. Johnson. 

* /— by our putting on :] i. e. invitation. So, in Xing Lettr: 
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And presently, when you have drawn your number, 
Repair to the Capitol. 

Cit. We will 80 : almost all [Several afieak. 

Repent in their election. \^Exeunt Citizens. 

Bru. Let them go on ; 

This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than stay, past doubt, for greater : 
I^ as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger.^ 

Sic. To the Capitol : 

Corner we '11 be there before the stream o' the people y^ 
And this shall seem, as partly 'tis, their own. 
Which we have goaded onward. \^Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

TTie aame, A Street. 

Comets. Enter Cobiolanus, Menenius, Cominius, 
TiTus Lahtius, Senators, and Patricians. 

Cor. TuUus Aufidius then had made new head ? 

LttTt. He had, my lord ; and that it was, which caus'd 
Our swifter composition. 

Cor. So then the Voices stand but as at first ; 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road 
Upon *'^ again. 

Com. They are worn, lord consul,* so, 

" — - you protect tliis course, 

" Axid.put it on bv your allowance.'* Stcexrns. 
So, in King Henry VIII: 

" — - as putter on 

** Of these exactions." — 
See Vol. XI, p. 215, n. 2. Malone. 

' ■ observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger. '\ Mark, catch, and improve the op- 
portunity, which his hasty anger will ailbrd us. Johnson. 

3 — the stream of the people;"] So, in King Henry VIII: 
" ■ The rich stream 

" Of lords and ladies halving brought tlie queen 
" To a prepar'd place in the choir,** &c. Malone. 

^— ^-lord coff«u/,3 Shakspeare has here, as m o1i!tLet ^^wc«^ 
attributed the usage of JCnglfUid to Rome. In ¥i» \.Vin!& l&ft ^ 
VOL. Kilt I 
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That we shall hardly in our ages see 
Their banners wave again. 

Cor Saw you Aufidius ? 

Lart, On safe -guard he came to me ;^ and did curse 
Against the Voices, for they had so vilely 
Yieldef] the town : he is retired to Antium. 

Cor, Spoke he of me ? 

Lart, He did, my lord. 

Cor, How ? what ? 

Lart. How often he had met you, sword to sword : 
That, of all things upon the earth, he hated 
Your person most : that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be call'd your vanquisher. 

Cor, At Antium lives he ? 

Lart, At Antium. 

Cor, I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 
To oppose his hatred fully. — Welcome home. [T'oLart. 

Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 
Behold ! these are the tribunes of the people. 
The tongues o* the common mouth. I do despise them; 
For they do prank them in authority,^ 
Against all noble sufierance. 

Sic, Pass no further. 

Cor, Ha ! what is that ? 

Bru, It will be dangerous to 

Go on : no further. 

Cor, What makes this change ? 

Men, The matter^ 

Com. Hath he not pass'd the nobles, and the commons ?7 

Bru. Cominius, no. 

of lord was given to many officers of state who were not peen ; 
tlius, lords of the council, lord ambassador, /ort/ g^nei'al, &c. 

Mialane. 
' On safe-guard he came to nie;'] i. e. with a convoy, a guard 
appointed to protect him. Steevens. 

* — prank them in authority,'] Plume, deck, dignify them- 
selves. yohr,son. 

So, in Measure for Measure, Act II, so. ii : 

*' Drest ill a little hnef authority ** Steevent. 

"^ Hath he not passed the nobles, and the cornm^ns?'] The first 
folio reads : ** — ?w6le,** and " common." The second has— com- 
mons. I have not hesitated to reform tliis passage on the autbo- 
rit/ of others in the play before us. Thus,: 
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Cor, Have I had children's voices ? 

1 Sen, Tribunes, give way; he shall to the market-place. 

Bru, The people are incens'd against him. 

Sic, Stopf 

Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor, Are these your herd ?— 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now, 
And straight disclaim their tongues? — What are your 

offices ? 
You being their mouths, why nile you not their teeth ?8 
Have you not set them on ? 

Meiu Be calm, be calm. 

Cor, It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the will of the nobility : — 
Suffer it, and live with such as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rul'd. 

Bru, Call \ not a plot: 

The people cry, you mock'd them ; and, of late. 
When com was given them gratis, you repin'd ; 
Scandal^d the suppliants for the people ; call'd them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Cor. Why, this was known before. 

Bru, Not to them all. 

Cor, Have you informed them since ?^ 

Bru, How! I inform them! 

Cor. You are like to do such business. 

Bru, Not unlike, 

Each way, to better yours.^ 

Cor, Why then should I be consvil ? By yon clouds, 
Let me deserve so ill as y^«> w^d make me 
Yuur fallow tribune. 

Sic, You show too much of that,^ 

** — tlie nobler bended 
** As to Jove's stiitue : — ** 
" — the cojnmoTu made 
" A shower and thiimlcr," &c. Steevent. 
' vshy rule you not their teeth?'] The mctaplior is from 

men's setting a bull-dog' or mastift' upon any one. Warburton. 

•— tince?"] The old copy — sithence. Steevent. 
1 ....^M— ii-. }^ot unlike, 
Each vioy, to better yours. Cyc."] i. e. likely to provide better 
for the security of Uie common>vealth than you (whose buiineu 
it is) will do. To which the reply is pertinent : 

*' Why then slioiild I be consul \" WarburUm, i 
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For which the people stir : If yon will pass 

•To where you are bound, you must inquire your way. 

Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit; 

Or never be so noble as a consul, 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. 

Men, Let 's be calm. 

Com, The people are abus'd: — Set on. — Thispalt'nng 
Becomes not Rome ;^ nor has Coriolanus 
Deserv'd this so dishonoured rub, laid fidsely^ 
1' the plain way of his merit. 

Cor. Tell me of com! 

This was my speech, and I will speak 't again ;— 

Men, Not now, not now. 

1 Sen, Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor, Now, as I live, I will.^-My nobler friends, 
1 crave their pardons :— . 
For the mutable, rank-scented many,' let them 
iRegard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves :^ I say again. 
In soothing them, we nourish 'gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion,^ insolence, sedition, 

the old copy to Cominius. It was rightly attributed to SiciiihiAi>y 
Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

3 — Thit palt'ring 
Become* not Rome;] That is, this trick of dissimulation; 
this shuffling : 

" And be these Juggling fiends no more believed, 
" That jbo/fer with us in a double sense." Macbeth. 

yohnton. 
Becomes not Rome {] I would read: 

Becomes not JRovrvans ; 
Coriolanus being accented on the first, and not the second 
syllable, in former mstances. Steevens. 

* -— — rub, laid falsely, &c.] Falsely for treacherously. Johnson. 
The metaphor is from the bowling-green. Malone. 

5 —many,! i- 6- ^6 populace. The Greeks used «i xokku 
exactly in the same sense. ^. White. 

« . let them. 

Megardm.eas J do not flatter ^ and 

Therein behold themselves:^ Let them look in the mirror 
which I hold up to them, a mirror which docs not flatter, and 
see themselves. Johnson. 

^ The cockle of rebellion,"] Cockle is a weed which grows up 

with the corn. I'he thouglit is from Sir Thomas Nor&'s trans- 

Irition of Plutarch, where it is given as follows : •* Moreover, he 

a»id, that ^ley nourished against Uiexni^tVv^ft the luu^lity seed 
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Whidh we ourselves have ploughed for, sow*d and scat- 
tered, 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Meru Well, no more. 

1 Sen, No more words, we beseech you. 

Cor. How! no more? 

As for my country I have shed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay, against those meazels,^ 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 

B^-u, You speak o* the people. 

As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 

8ic, 'Twere well. 

We let the people know 't. 

Men. What, what? his choler? 

Cor. Choler! 
Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, 
By Jove, 'twould be my mind. 

Sic. It is a mind. 

That shall remain a poison where it is. 
Not poison any further. 

Cor, Shall remain !— 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows?^ mark you 
His absolute Bhall? 

Com. 'Twas from the canon.^ 

and cnckU of insolence and sedition, which had been sowed and 
scattered abroad among' the people," &c. Steevent. 

The cockle of rebellion, iTisolence, sedition,'] Here are three sylla- 
bles too many. We mig'ht read, as in North's Plutarch: 
** The cockle of insolency and sedition." JRitson. 

* — Tneazel*,] Mesell is used in Pierce Plowman's Vitioni 
for a leper '"^he same word frequently occurs in The London Pro-^ 
digal, 1605. Steevcfis. 

* — fninnov}*?'] i. e. small fry. Warburton. 

A minnow is one of the smallest river fish, called in some 
counties 9. pink. Johnson. 

So, in Lovers Labour *5 Lost : ** -— that base minnow of thy 
iWth, — .** Steevent. 

^* Twos from the canon,"] Was contrary to the estab\\^Vve^TVs\fe\ 
'i wtt k foitm of speech to which be has no ngXiX, ^^oKnson. 

12 
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Cor. suit! 

O good) but most unwise patricians,^ why. 
You g^ve, but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 
That with his peremptory 8haU^ being but 
The horn and noise^ o' the monsters, wants not s^rk 
To say, he '11 turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channel his ? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance:^ if none, awake 

These words appear to me to imply the very reverse. Comi- 
nius means to say, " that what Sicinius had said, was accordmg 
to the rule," alluding to the absolute veto of the Tribunes, the 
power of putting a stop to every proceeding : — and, accordingly^ 
Coriolanus, insteadof disputing this power of the Tribunes, pro- 
ceeds to argue against tlie power itself, and to inveigh ag^ainst 
the ^Patricians for having granted it. M. Mason, 

* O good, but most unvjtse patricians, &c.] The old copy has— 
O God, but &c. Mr. Theobald made the correction. Mr. Stee- 
vens asks, " when the only authentick ancient copy makes sense, 
why should wc depai-t from it?" — No one can be more tho- 
roughly convinced of the general propriety of adhering to the 
old copy than I am ; and I trust I have given abundant proofs of 
my attention to it, by rest'^.ring and establishing many ancient 
readings in every one of these plays, which had been displaced 
•for modern innovations : and if in the passage before us the an- 
cient copv had afforded sense, I should have been very unwilling 
to distui-t it. But it docs not ; for it reads, not " O Gods" as Mr. 
Steevens supposed, but O God, an adjuration surely not proper 
in the mouth of a heatlien. Add to this, that the word but is 
exhibited with a small initial letter, in the only authentic copy; 
and the words "good but unmse'^ here appear to be the coun- 
terpart of grave and reckless in the subsequent line. On a re- 
consideration of this passage therefore, I am confident that even 
my learned predecessor will approve of the emendation now 
adopted. Malone. 

1 have not displaced Mr. Malone's reading, though it may be 
observed, that an improper mention of the Supreme Being of the 
Christians will not appear decisive on this occasion to the reader 
who recollects that in Troilus and Cressida the Trojan P^darus 
swears, " by God's lid," the Greek Thersites exclaims — " God* 
*a-mercy;" and that, in A J^dsummer' Night'' s Dream, our author 
has put ** God shield us !" into the mouth of Bottom, an Athe- 
nian weaver. — I lately met with a still more glaring instance of 
the same impropriety in anotlier play of Shakspeare, but cannot, 
at this moment, ascertain it. Steevens. 

3 The horn and noise '—'] Alluding to his having called him 
Triton before. War burton. 

'* Then vail your ignorance:] ijT tMs mxm haspovter, let the ig- 
norsuice that^ave it ^im vail or bom domn before him. yohtuM. 
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Your dangerous lenity. If you are ieam'dy 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not) 

Let them have cushions by you. You are plebeians. 

If they be senators : and they are no less^ 

WheU) both your voices blended, the greatest taste 

Most palates theirs.' They choose their magistrate; 

And such a one as he, who puts his sAailj 

His popular eJtali^ against a graver bench 

Than ever frown'd in Greece ! By Jove himself 

It miakes the consuls base : and my soul akes,^ 

To knowy when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion 

May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 

The one by 'tother. 

Com, Weil — on to the market-place. 

-Cor. Whoever gave that counsel,^ to give forth 

So, in The Taming of a Shrra: 

" Then vail your stomachs—.*' 
Again, in Metuwrtffor Mioxure : 

** — vail your regard 

** Upon a wrong*d" &c. Steeven*. 

* " Tou are plebeians, 

If they be senators .* and they are no less. 
When, both your voices blended, the greatest taste 
J^iost palates theirs."] These lines may, I think, be made more 
intelUgibie by a very slight correction : 
— they no less [Man senators'] 
When, both your voices blended, the greatest taste 
Must palate theirs. 
When the taste of the great, the patricians, -mxist palate, must 
please [or must try] that of the plebeians. Johnson. 

The plain meaning is, that senators and plebeians are equal, 
vahen the highest taste is best pleased vaith tnat vshich pleases the 
Itnoest. Steevens. 

I think the meaning is, the plebeians are no less than senators, 
when, the voices of the senate and the people being blended to- 
gether, the predominant taste of the compound smacks more of 
the populace than the senate. Malone. 

• — ^— and my soul akes,] The mischief and absurdity of what 
iScaUed Im,perium in imperio, is here finely expressed. Warburton, 

^ Whoever gave that counsel, &c.] So, in the old translation 
of Plutarch : ** Therefore, sayed he, tliey that gaue counsell, 
and persuaded that the Corne should be ^uen out to the common 
people gratis, as they vsed to doe in cities of Graece, where the 
people had more absolute power, dyd but only nourishe their 
disobedience, which would breake out in the ende, \fi \>^^i. n\3lc« 
roinei and ouerthrowof the whole state. For tlie^j vj^TtfA.>^VEtOsfc 
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The com o' the store-house gratis, as 'twas ut*d 
Sometime in Greece, — 

Men» Well, well, no more of thatl 

Cor, (Though there the people had more absolute 
power,) 
I say, they nourish'd disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. 

Bru. Whv, shall the people give 

One, that speaks thus, their voice ? 

Cor, I '11 give my reasons, 

]More worthier than their voices. They know, the corn 
Was not our recompense; resting well asbur'd 
They ne'er did service for 't: Being press'd to the war, 
Even when the navel of the state was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates i^ this kind of service 
Did not deseuve corn gratis: being i' the war. 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show'd 
Most valour, ^pokc not for them: The accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the native^ 

it is done in recompense of their service past, sithence they know 
well enough they haiie so often refused to go to the warres, when 
they were commaxindcd : neither for their mutinies when they 
went with vs, whereby they haue rebelled and forsaken their 
count rie : neither for their accusations which their flatterers haue 
preferred vnto them, and they have recevued, and made good 
against the senate : but they will rather judg« we gene andgraunt 
them this, as abasing our selues, and standing in feare of them, 
and glad to flatter them euery way. By this meanes, their dis- 
obedience will still grow worse and worse ; and they will neuer 
leave to practise newe sedition, and vprores. Therefore it were 
a great folUe for vs, me tlunckes, to do it : yea, shall I say more ? 
we should if we were wise, take from them their tribuneshippe, 
which most manifestly is tlie embasingof the consulshippe, and 
the cause of the diuision of thecittie. The state whereof as it 
standeth, is not now as it was wont to be, but becommeth dis- 
membered in two factions, which mainteines allwayes ciuill dis- 
sention and discorde betwene vs, and will neuer suner us againe 
to be vnited into one bodie." Steepens. 

. * They vjould not thread the gates .] That is, pcut them. We 
yet say, to thread an alley, yohnson. 
So, in Xing Lear : 

" threading dark-ey'd night." Steeveiu. 

9 _^ could never be the native — 3 Native for natural birth.* 

Warburton. 
Native is here not natural birth, but natureU paret^, or cause ^ 
hirth. yohnaon, 
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Df our so frank donation. Well, what then? 
^ow shall this bosom multiplied^ digest 
The senate's courtesy? Let deeds express 
What ^s like to be their words:— AT^e did requeH it ; 
We are the greater fioll^ arid in true fear 
They garve us our demands: — Thus we debase 
The nature of our seatS) and mak^e the rabble 
Call our cares, fears: which will in time break ope 
The locks o' the senate, and bring iii the crows 
To peck the eagles.—- 

Men. Come, enough.* 

Bru, Enough, with over-measure^ 

Cor. No, take more: 

What may be sworn by, both divine and human, 
Seal what I end withal I^— This double worship,—- 
Where one part^ does disdain with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason; where gentry, title, wisdom 
Caimot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance,~it must omit 



So, in a kindred sense, in King Henry V: 
'* A many of our bodies snail no doiibt 
** Find native graves." Malone, 
I cannot agree with Johnson that native can possiU^ mean 
latural parent, or cause of birth ; nor with Warburton m sup* 
x)sing that it means natural biilh ; for if the word could bear 
:hat meaning, it would not be sense here, as Coriolanus is speak- 
ng not of the consequence, but the cause, of their donation. I 
ihould therefore read motive instead of native. Malone's quota* 
ion from King Henry V, is nothing to the purpose, as in that pas- 
Jage native graven, jsi&sna evidenSy graves in their native soil. 

J^. Mi9on, 
^ — this bosom multiplied — 3 This multitudinous bosom} the 
30Som of that great monster, the people. Malone. 

* Come, enough.] Perhaps this imperfect line was originally 
:ompleted by a repetition of— «not^A. Steevetu. 

' Hof take more : 
What m,ay 6e svoorn by, both divine and hum,an 
Sealvshat I end ivithal /"] The sense is. No, let me add tfiis 
further ; and may every thing divine and human which can give 
force to an oath, bear witness to the truth of what I shall con- 
clude with. 

The Romans swore by what was hiunan as well as divine ; by 
their head« by their eyes, by the dead bones and ashes of their 
parents, 8cc. See Brisson deformulis, p. 808 — 817. Heath. 

'* Where one part — ] In the old copy, we have here, as in ma- 
ny other places, on instead of one. The correction wiA \QAi\<&\K% 
Mr. Rowe. See Vol VII, p. ^57, n. 1. Kaione. 
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Real necessities, and give way the while 

To unstable slightness : purpose so barr'd, it followsy 

Nothing is done to purpose : Therefore, beseech you^— 

You that will be less fearful than discreet ; 

That love the fundamental part of state, 

More than you doubt the change oft;* that prefer 

A noble life before a long, and wish 

To jump a body* with a dangerous physick 

That 's sure of death without it, — at once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The sweet which is their poison : ^ your dishonour 

Mangles true judgment," and bereaves the state 

Of that integrity which should become it ;0 

Not having the power to do the good it wouldy 

' That love the fundamental part of state. 
More than you doubt the change of't;"] To doubt is to fiat 
The meaning is. You whose zeal predominates over your terrora 
you who do not so much fctu* the danger of violent measures, a 
wish the good to which they are necessar\', the preservation c 
tlie original constitution of our govemmen't. Johnson. 

• 7 jump a body — 3 Thus the old copy. Modern editors read 

To vamp . 

To jump anciently si^ified to jolt, to give a rude concussio 
to any thing. To jump a body may therefore mean, to put it into 
violent agitation or comm,otion. Thus, Lucretius, III, 452,— ^ua 
tatum, est corpus. 

So, in Phil. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural JE^istor) 
B. XXV, ch. V, p. 219: " If we looke for good successe in ov 
cure by ministring ellebore, &c. for certiunly it puttcth the pat 
ent to Si jum,pe, or great hazard." Steevens. 

From tills passage in Pliny, it shoulA seem tl^at " to jum,p 
body," meant to rwi a bwlyj and such an explication seems i 
me to be supported by the context in the passage before us. 
So, in Macbeth .• 

** We *djump the life to come." 
Ag^ain, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, sc. viii : 
" . our fortune lies 
" Upon t}\\s jmnp*^ Malone. 

' ■■ let them not lid 
The svjeet which is their poison /] So, in Measure for Mea*wr\ 
" Like rats tliat ravm up their proper bane — ." Steevei 

■ Mangles true judgment.-] yudgnient is the faculty by whi< 
fight is fistinguished from wrong, yohnson. 

• Of that integrity v:hich should become it ;] Integrity is in tb 
place soundnes^i, uniformity, consistency, in the same sense as £ 
Warburton often uses it, when he mentions the integrity of a 19 
tapkor. To bfcofne, is to *uitf to befit, ^o/in«on. 
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For the ill which doth control it. 

Bru, He has sdd enough. 

&r. He has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do. 

Cor, Thou wretch I despite o'erwhelm thee !— 
What should the people do with these bald tribunes f 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench : In a rebellion, 
When what 's not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen ; in a better hour, 
Let what is meet, be said, it must be meet,^ 
And throw their power i* the dust. 

Bru, Manifest treason. 

Sic. This a consul ? no. 

Bru, The ^diles, ho! — Let him be apprehended. 

Sic. Go, call the people; [exit Bru.] in whose name, 
myself 
Attach thee, as a traitorous innovator, 
A foe to the publick weal: Obey, I charge thee. 
And follow to thine answer. 

Cor, Hence, old goat! 

Sen. Ijf Pat, We *11 surety him. 

Com, Aged sir, hands off. 

Cor, Hence, rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments.2 

Sic. Help, ye citizens. 

Re-enter Brutus, with the ^diles, and a Rabble of 

Citizens. 
Men, On both sides more respect. 
Sic, Here 's he, that would 

Take from you all your power. 
Bru. Seize him, ^diles. 

Cit, Down with him, down with him ! [Several apeak, 
2 Sen, Weapons, weapons, weapons ! 

[They all bustle about Con. 

^ Let vihat is meet, be said, it must be meet,] Let it be s;iid by 
you, tliat what is Tneet to be done, mtut be meet, i. e. shull be 
done, and put an end at once to the tribimitian power, which was 
established, when irresistible violence, not a regard to propiety, 
directed the legislature. Malone. 

* shake thy bones 

Out of thj garments.] So,m King yohn: 

** here 's a stay, 

" That shakes the rotten carcase of old denUi 
*' Out of his ra^s P* Steeveus. 
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Tribunes, patricians, citizens!-— what ho!*— 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens ! 

Gl Peace, peace, peace ; stay, hold, peace ! 

Men, What is about to be ?— I am out of breath; 
Confusion 's near; I cannot speak:— You, tribunes 
To the people, — Coriolanus, patience :3— - 
Speak, good Sicinius. 

Sic, Hear me, people ;— Peace. 

CiV. Let 's hear our tribune :-— Peace. Spaaky spmlcy 
speak. 

Sic, You are at point to lose your liberties: 
Marcius would have all from you ; Marcius, 
Whom late you have nam'd for consul. 

Men, Fy, fy, fy! 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

1 Sen, To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 

Sic, What is the city, but the people? 

Cit. True, 

The people are the city. 

JSru, By the consent of all, we were establish'd 
The people's magistrates. 

Cit, You so remain. 

Men, And so are like to do. 

Cor, That is the way to lay the city flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation; 
And bury all, which yet distinctly ranges. 
In- heaps and piles of ruin. 

Sic, This deserves death. 

Bru, Or let us stand to our authority. 
Or let us lose it :— We do here pronounce. 
Upon the part o* the people, in whose power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 



^ To thepeopUy — Cor iclanus, patience :~\ I would read: 
Spei.k to the people. — Coriolanus, patience : — 
Speak, good Sicinius. Tynuhitt. 
Tyrwliitt proposes an amendment to this passage, but nothing 
is necessary except to point it properly : 

Confusion *s near,'^! cannot. Speak you, tribunes. 
To the people. 
He desires the tribunes to speak to the people, because he was 
not able ; and at the end of the speech repeats the sume request 
to Sicinius in pitrticuhir. M. Mason. 
I see no need of any alteration. Malone. 
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Of present death. 

&ic. Therefore^ lay hold of him ; 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. 

JSru, JEdiles, seize him* 

Cit. Yitldf Marcius, yield. 

Mm. Hear me one word. 

Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 

^di. Peace, peace. 

Men, Be that you seem, truly your country's friend) 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 

JSru. Sir, those cold ways, 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous^ 
Where the disease is violent :— Lay hands upon himy 
And bear him to the rock. 

Cor. No ; I '11 die here. 

^Drawing" his Sword. 
There *s some among you have beheld me fighting; 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me. 

Mien. Down with that sword ;— Tribunes, withdraw a 
while. 

JBru. Lay hands upon him. 

Men. Help, help Marcius! helpi 

You that be noble ; help him, young, and old! 

CUf. Down with him, down with him! 

[^Ih this Mutiny^ the Tribunes, the JEdiles, and the 
Peefile^ are all beat in. 

Men. Go, get you to your house ;* be gone, awayy 
All will be naught else. 

2 Sen. Get you gone. 

Cor. Stand fast;« 

We have as many friends as enemies. 

Alen. Shall it be put to that? 

1 Sen. The gods forbid ! 

* ' very poisonous —3 I read : 

—— are vfry poisons, yohnson. 

^^.-.m.^ get you to yo\ir house ;'\ Old copy — our house. Corrected 
^ Mr. Rowe. So below : 

•* 1 pr'ythee, noble friend, home to tAj^ house." Malone. 

* Stand fasti &c.] [Old copy — Com. Stand fasti &c.] This 
speech certainly should be jpvcn to Coriolanus ; for all his frievid^ 
persuade him to retire. So, Cominius presently after ; 

" Come, sir, along with us." JVarburtnn. 
VOL. XIII. K 
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I pr*y thee, noble friend, home to thy house ; 
Leave us to cure this cause. 

Men, For 'tis a sore uponus,^ 

You cannot tent yourself: Begone, 'beseech you. 

Com. Come, sir, along with us. 

Cor, I would they were barbarians, (as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd) not Romans, (as they are not, 
Though calv'd i' the porch o' the Capitol,) — 

Men, Be gone;' 

Put not your worthy rage into your tongue ; 
One time will owe another.^ 

Cor, On fair ground, 

I could beat forty of them. 

"^ For *tis a sore upon us,] The two last impertinent words, 
which destroy the measure, are an apparent interpolation. 

'Steeveni'. 

* Cor. / v3ould they were barbarians (as they are. 
Though in Ro'me littered,') not Ho^natis, {as they are not. 
Though caiv*d i* the porch o* the Capitol,) — 

Be gone,' &c.] Tlie beginning of this speech, [atti'ibuted In 
the old copy to Me7ienius] I am persuaded, should be given to 
Coriolanus. The latter part only belongs to Menenius : 

" Be gone ; 

" Put not your worthy rage" &c. Tymxihitt. 
I have divided this speech according to Mr. Tyrwhitt's direc- 
tion. S eevens. 

The word, begone, certainly belongs to Menenius, who was 
very anxious to get Coriolanus away. — In the preceding page he 
says : 

** Go, get you to your house ; begone, away, — ." 
And, in a few lines after, he repeats the same request: 

** Pray you, be gone ; • 

** I '11 try whether my old wit be in request 

«* With those that have but little." M. Mason. 

* One titne tuill oiue another."] I know not whether to owe in 
this place means to possess by right, or to be indebted. Either sense 
may be admitted. One time, in which the people are seditious, 
will give us power in some other time : or, this tim^ of the people's 
predominance will run them, in debt : that is, will lay them open 
to the law, and expose them hereafter to more servile subjec- 
tion. Johnson. 

I believe Menenius means, ** This time will owe us one more 
fortunate." It is a common expression to say, " This day is yours, 
the next ipay be mine." M. Mason. 

The meaning seems to be. One time will compensate for ano- 
ther. Our time of triumph will come hereafter : time wiU be in 
our debt, will owe us a good turn, for our present disgrace. Let 
ustfusttofuXimty, Malone, 
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Men. I could myself 

Take up a brace of the best of them ; yea, the two tri- 
bunes. 

Com. But DOW 'tis odds beyond arithmetick ; 
And manhood is call'd foolery, when it stands 
Against a idling &brick. — Will you hence, 
Before the tag return ?i whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are us'd to bear. 

Men. Pray you, be gone : 

I *11 try whether my old wit be in request 
With those that have but little; this must be patch'd 
With cloth of any colour. 

Com. Nay, come away. 

\Exeunt Cor. Com. and Others, 

1 Pat. This man has marr'd his fortune. 
Men. His nature is too noble for the world: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart *s his 

mouth : 
What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent; 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of deathl \A JVbzse vnthin. 

Here 's goodly work! 

2 Pat, I would they were a-bed ! 
Men, I would they were in Tyber!— What, the ven- 
geance, 

Could he not speak them fair? 

Re-enter Brutus and Sicinius, with the Rabble. 

Sic. Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himself ? 

Men, You worthy tribunes, 

Sic. He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath resisted law. 
And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity of the publick power, 
Which he so sets at nought. 

1 Cit. He shall well know, 

The noble tribunes are the people's mouths, 

^ Before the tsig return?'] The lowest and most despicable of 
the populace are still denominated by those a little above theixv% 
Taf, rag, and bobtail, Johnson. 
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And we their hands. 

Cf/. He shall, sure on 't.* 

[^Several afieak together. 

Men, Sir,3*^ 

Sic. Peace. 

Men. Do not cry, havock,' where you should but hunt 
With modest warrant. 

' Me shall, sure on't] The meaning of these words is not very 
obvious. Perhaps they mean. He shaB, that 's sure. I am inclin- 
ed to think that the same error has happened here and in a pas- 
sage in Antony and Cieopatray and that in both places sure is print- 
ed instead of sore. He shall suffer for it, he shall rue the ven- 
geance of the people. — The editor of the second folio reads- 
He shall, sure out; and u and n being often confounded, the 
emendation might be admitted, but that tliere is not here any 
question concerning the expulsion of Coriolanus. What is now 
proposed, is, to throw him down the Tarpeian rock. It is absurd, 
therefore, that the rabble should by way of confinnation of what 
their leader Sicinius had said, propose a pimishmcnt he has not 
so much as mentioned, and which, when he does qfterwardt men- 
tion it, he disapproved of: 

'* to eject him hence, 

** Were but one danger." 

I have therefore left the old copy undisturbed. Malone. 

Perhaps our author wrote— with reference to the foregoing 
speech : 

He shall, be sure on 'f. 
i. e. be assured that he shall be taught the respect due to both the 
tribunes and the people. Steevens. 

* Str,"] Old copy, redundantly — Sir, sir. Steevens. 

* Do not cry, havock, cohere you should but hunt 

TVith modest warrant."] i. e. Do not give the signal for imli- 
mited slaughter, &c. See Vol. VII, p. 320, n. 1. Steevens. 

To cry havock, was, I believe,' originally a sporting phrase, fro^ 
hafoc, which in Saxon signifies a havik. It was afterwards used 
in war. So, in King John : 

" Cry havock, kings." 

And in yulius C<esar : 

** Cry havock, and let sUp the dogs of war.'* 

It seems to have been the signal for general slaughter, and is* 
expressly forbid in The Ordinances des Battailles, 9 R. ii, art 10 : 

" Item, que nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine d' avoir 
la test coupe." 

The second article of the same Ordinances seems to have been 
fatal to Bardolph. It was death even to touch the pix of little price. 

** Item, que nul soit si hardy de toucher le corps de nostre 
Seigneur, ni le vessel en quel il est, sur peyne d'estre trainez et 
pendu,et le teste avoir coupe.*' MS. Co«o«. Nero D. WTyrvshitt. 

Again: " For them that crye hauoke. Also that noo man ht sO' 
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Sit, Sir, how comes \ that you 

Have holp to make this rescue? 

Men* Hear me speak J— 

As I do know the consul's worthiness, 
So can I name his faults: — 

Sic. Consul ! — what consul ? 

Men, The consul Coriolanus. 

Bru. He a consul ! 

CfV. No, no, no, no, no. 

Men, If, by the tribunes' leave, and yours, good people, 
I may be heard^ I 'd crave a word or two ; 
The which shall turn you to^ no further harm. 
Than so much loss of time. 

Sic. Speak briefly then ; 

For we are peremptory, to despatch 
This viperous traitor: to eject him hence. 
Were butone danger; and, to keep him here, 
Our certain death ; therefore, it is decreed, 
He dies to-night. 

Men, Now the good gods forbid, 

That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her deserved children® is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own! 

&V. He 's a disease, that must be cut away. 

Men. O, he 's a limb, that has but a disease; 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, easy. 
What has he done to Rome, that *s worthy death? 
Killing our enemies? The blood he hath lost, 
(Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath. 
By many an ounce,) he dropp'd it for his country : 
And, what is left, to lose it by his country, 

iiardy to crye hauoke, vpon payne of h}!!! that so is founde begyn- 
ner, to dye therefore, and the remenaunt to be empiysoncd, and 
theyr bodyes to be pimyshed at the kvnges wyll." Certaynt Sta^ 
tutes and Ordenaunces of Warre made &€. by Henry the VIII, bl. 1. 
4to. emprynted by R. Pynson, 1513. Todd. 

' ^— thali turn you to — ] This singular expression has al- 
ready occurred in The Tempest: 
" — — my heart bleeds 
** To think o' the teen that I have turned you to.^' Steevens. 

. • Toviards Aer deserved children — ] Deserved, for deseroin^, S^% 
dehgkted for delighting. So, in Othello- 

** Ifj^rtuc no delighted beauty lack — . '* iHolonc. 

K2 
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Were to us all, that do 't, and suffer it, 
A brand to the end 6' the world. 

Sic. This is clean kam J 

Bru, Merely awry :^ When he did love his countryt 
it honoured him. 

Men, The service of the foot 

Being once g^gren'd, is not then respected 
For what before it was?^ 

Bru, We *11 hear no more:— 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence ; 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 

^ This is clean kam.] i. e. Awry. So Cotgrave interprets. Tout 
va d tofttrepoil. All goes clean kam. Hence a cambrel for a crooked 
stick, or tiie bend in a horse's hinder leg. W'arburton. 

The Welsh word for crooked is kam.; and in Lyly's EndytnioHf 
1591, is the following p^^ssage: " But timely, madam, crooks tliat 
tree that will be a cam^ck, and young it pricks that will be a thorn." 
Again, in Sappho andPhao^ 1591 : 

" Camocks must be bowed with sleight, not strength." 
Vulgar pronunciation has corrupted clean kam, into khn kam, 
and this corruption is pi*eserved in that great repository of an- 
cient vulgarisms, Stunyliurst's translation of Virgil, 1582 : 
" Scinditur incertvm, studia in contraria vulgus** 
* The wavering commons in kjfm, kam, sectes are haled.** 

Steevejis. 
In the old translation of Gitsman de Alfarache the words kini^ 
kam,, occur several times. Amongst others, take the following 
instance : " All goes topsie turvy; all kim,, kam,; all is tricks and 
devices : all riddles and unknown mysteries." P. 100. Reed. 

^ Merely awry :'] i. e. absolutely. See Vol. II, p. 12, n. 2. Stetvons. 

• Being once gangren'd, is not then respected 
For ivhat before it Hoan .?] Nothing can be more evident, than 
that this could never be said by Coriolaiuis's apologist, and that 
it was said by one of the tribunes ; I have therefore g^ven it to 
Sicinius. Warburton. 

I have restored it to J^ienenius, placing an interrogation point 
at the conclusion of tlie speech. Mr. Malone, considering it as 
an imperfect sentence, gives it thus: 

For ivhat before it V9as ; — Steevens. 

You alledge, says Menenius, that being diseased, he must be 
cut away. According then to your argument, the foot, being 
tmce gangrened, is not to be respected for what it was before it 
was gangrened. — " Is this just?** Menenius would have added, 
if the tribune had not interrupted him : and indeed, without any 
such addition, from his state of the argument these words a{rc 
vnderstood, Malone. 
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MerL One word more, one word. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unscann'd swiftness, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to his heels. Proceed by process; 
Lest parties (as he is belov'd) break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Bru. If it were so, — 

Sic. What do yc talk? 
Have we not had a taste of his obedience ? 
Our .£diles smote? ourselves resisted ?— -Come : — - 

Men. Consider this; — He has been bred i' the wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill schooled 
In boulted language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 
I *11 go to him, and undertake to bring him^ 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, 
(In peace) to his utmost peril. 

1 Sm. Noble tribunes, 

It is the humane way : the -vther course 
Will prove too bloody^ and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning.^ 

Sic. Noble Menenius, 

Be you then as the people's officer:—- 
Masters, lay down your weapons. 

£ru. Go not home. 

Sic. Meet on the market-place :— We '11 attend you 
there: 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we *11 proceed 
In our first way. 

Men. I '11 bring him to you : — 

L#et me desire your company. [Tb the Senators.]] He 

must come, 
Or what is worst will follow. 

1 Sen, Pray you, let 's to him. 

[^JEjreunt. 

\ 

* ■ to bring him — ] In the old copy the words in peace are 
found at the end of this line. They probably were in the MS. 
placed at tlie beginning* of the next line, and caught by the 
transcriber's eye glancing on the line below. The emendation 
was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

* ' the end of it 

Uninoton to the beginning."] So, in The Tempest, Act 11, sc. i : 
** The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the be^mxv^?^ 

Stee^teiU. 
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SCENE II. 
A Room in Coriolanus's Hou%e, 

Enter Coriolanus, and Patricians. 

Cor, Let them pull all about mine ears; present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses' heels ;3 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be thus to them. 

3 Death on the "wheel, or at tviid horses' heels i^ Neither of these 
punishtnents was known at Rome. Shakspeare had probably 
read or heard in his yoiitli that Balthazar de Gerrard, who assas- 
sinated William Prince of Orange in 1584, was torn to pieces by 
wild horses ; as Nicholas de Salvedo had been not long before, 
for conspiring to take away the life of that gallant prince. 

When I wrote this note, the punishment which Tullus Hosti- 
lius inflicted on Metius Suflfetius for deserting the Roman 
standard, had escaped my memory : 

** Haud procul inde citae Metium in divcrsa quadrigae 
** Distulerant, (at tn dictis, Albane, maneres,) 
** Raptabatque viri mendacis viscera TuUus 
** Per sylvam ; et sparsi rorabant sanguine vepres." 

JB.n. VIII, 642. 
However, as Shakspeare has coupled this species of punish- 
ment with another that certainly was unknown to ancient Romcy 
it is highly probable that he was not apprized of the story of 
Metius Suffetius, and that in this, as in various other instances, 
the practice of his own lime was in his thoughts : (for in 1594 
John Chastel had been thus executed in France for attempting 
to assassinate Henry the Fourth : ) more especially as we know 
from the testimony of Livy that this cruel capital punishment 
was never inflicted from the beginning to the end of the Repub- 
lick, except in this single instance : 

•* Exinde, diiabus admotis quadrigis, in currus earum disten- 
tum illigat Metium. Deinde in diversum iter equi concitati, la- 
cerum in utroque curru corpus qua inhaeserant vinculis membra, 
portantes. Avertere omnes a tant^ foeditate spectaculi oculos. 
Privium ultimumque illud supplicium apud Romanos exempli 
pariun memoris legum humanarum fuit : in aliis, gloriari licet 
nulli gentium mitiores placuisse poenas." Liv. Lib. I, xxviii. 

Malone. 
Shakspeare might have found mention of this punishment in our 
ancient romances. Thus, in The Soiudon of Babyloyne, p. 5S : 
** .— Thou venemouse serpente 
** With fijilde horses thou shalt be drawe to moroDSie 
<• And on this hille be brentc." • Steevcnv, 
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Mnter Volumnia. 

1 Pat, You do the nobler. 

Cor, I muse,* my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats ; to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance^ stood up 
To speak of peace, or war. I talk of you ; [7*0 Vol. 

Why did you wish me milder ? Would you have mc 
False to my nature ? Rather say, I play 
The man I am.^ 

Vol, O, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor, Let go.^ 

Vol, You might have been enough the man you arc. 
With striving less to be so: Lesser had been 
The thwartings of your dispositions,^ if 
You had not show'd them how you were dispos'd 
Ere they lack'd power to cross you. 

Cor, Let them hang. 

Vol, Ay, and bum too. 

• / fnM*€f'] That is, Ivjonder, I am at a lot*. Johnson, 
So, in Macbeth: 

** Do not muse at me, my most noble friends — ." Stetvetu. 

8 . my ordinance — •] My ranJt, Johnson. 

• The man I am.] Sir Thomas Hanmer supplies the defect in 
tiiis line, very judiciously in my opinion, by reading : 

Truly the m,an I am.. 
Truly is properly opposed to False in the preceding line. 

Steepens. 
^ Let go.l Here a? ain. Sir Thomas Hanmer, with sufficient 
propriety, reads — Why, let it go. — Mr. Ritson would complete 
the measure with a similar expression, which occurs in Othello .* 
— •* Let it go all. — Too many of the short replies in this and 
ether plays of Shakspeare, are apparently mutilated. Steevens. 

• The itivrsLrtmgs of your dispositions,'] The old copies exhibit it:' 

** The things of your dispositions." 
A few letters replaced, that by some carelessness dropped out, 
restore ua the poet's genuine reading : 

The thwartings of your dispositions. Theobald. 
Mr. Theobald only improved on Mr. Rowe'n correcVAOW.*. 

The things that th wstrt your dispo4itions. Malone . 
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F.nter Menenius, and Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you have been too roughy some- 
thing too rough ; 
You must return, and mend it. 

1 Sen. There's no remedy; 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midst, and perish. 

Vol. Pray, be counseFd: 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger, 
To better vantage. 

Me?i. Well said, noble woman : 

Before he should thus stoop to the herd,^ but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as physick 
For the whole state, I would put mine armour on, 
Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor. What must I do? 

Men. Return to the tribunes. 

Cor. Well, 

What then? what then? 

Men. Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor. For them? — I cannot do it to the gods ; 
Must I then do 't to them? 

Vol. You are too absolute ; 

Though therein you can never be too noble, 
But when extremities speak.^ I have heard you say, 
Honour and policy, like unsever'd friends, 

® Before he should thus stoop to the herd,] [|01d copy — stoop to 
the heart."] But how did Coriolanus stoop to his heart P He rather, 
as we vulg-arly express it, made his proud heart stoop to the ne- 
cessity of the times. I am persuaded, my emendation gives the 
true reading". So before in this play : 
** Are these your herd?" 

So, in Julius Caesar: " — when he perceived, the common herd 
was glad he refus'd the crown," &c. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's conjecture is confirmed by a passage, in which 
Coriolanus thus describes the people : 

** You shames of Rome ! you herd of — 

Herd was anciently spelt heard. Hence Aeort crept into the 
•Id copy. Malone. 

^ Tou are too absolute ; 

Though therein you can never be too noble. 

But HJihen extremities speak.] Except in cases of urgent ne- 
cessity, when your resolute and noble spirit, however commen- 
dMe at other times, ought to yield to the occasion. MaUone. 
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I' the war do grow together: Grant that, and tell nle, 
In peace, what each of them by th' other lose, 
That they combine not there. 

Cor. Tush, tush! 

Men, A good demand. 

Vol, If it be honour, in your wars, to seem 
The same you are not, (which, for your best ends, 
You adopt your policy,) how is it less, or worse, 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war; since that to both 
It stands in like request? 

Cor, Why force you^ this? 

Vol, Because that now it lies on you to speak 
To the people; not by your own instruction. 
Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you to,^ 
But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance, to your bosom's truth.^ 

2 Why fo\ ce you — ] Why urge you. yohmon. 

So, in King Henry VIII: 

** If you will now unite in your complaints, 

** Andybrce them with a constancy — ." Malone. 

^ Nor by the matter vihich your heart prompts you to, 3 [Old 
copy — prompts you,'\ Perhaps the meaning" is, wliich your heart 
prompts you to. We have many such clliirtical expressions iH 
these plays. See Vol. XI, p. 341, n. 2. So, in y alius Cassar: 
" Thy honoui'able metal may be wroug'ht 
** From what it is dispos'd [fo].*' 
But I rather believe, thatoiu* author has adopted the language 
of the theatre, and that the meaning is, which your heart sug- 
gests to you ; which your heai*t furnishes you with, as a prompter 
furnishes the player with the words that have escaped hia me- 
mory. So afterwards: ** Come, come, we 'U prompt yovJ^ The 
editor of the second folio, who was entirely unacquainted with 
our author's peculiarities, reads — ^prompts you to, and so all the 
subsequent copies read. Maloiie. 

I aia content to follow tlie second folio; though perhaps we 
ought to read : 

Nor by the matter which your heart prom^pts in you. 
So, in A Sermon preached at St. Paulas Crosse, &c. 1589 : " — for 
often meditat}X)n prompteth in us goode thoughtes, begcttyng 
theron goode workes," &c. # 

Without some additional syllable the verse is defective. 

Sieevens. 
* ■ bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance, to your bosomU truth.'\ Ixeayi*. ^^ of iva ii2L- 
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Now, this DO more dishonours you at all, 

Than to take in a town'' with gentle words. 

Which else would put you to your fortune, and 

The hazard of much blood — 

I would dissemble with my nature, where 

My fortunes, and my friends, at stake, required, 

I should do so in honour: I am in this. 

Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles; 

And you® will rather show our general lowts^ 

How you can frown, than spend a fawn upon them, 

For the inheritance of their loves, and safeguard 

Of what that want^ might ruin. 

liance ;** therefore bastards. Yet aiio'wance may well enough 
stand, as meaning iegai right, estabiished rank, or settled authority. 

yohnson. 

Miovjance is certainly right. So, in Othello, Act 11, sc. i : 

" . his i)ilot 

" Of very expert and'approv'd allovjonce.** 

Dr. Johnson's amendment, however, is countenanced by an 
expression in The Tatning of the Shre^o, wlierc Petru.hio's stir- 
rups are said to be " c?f wo kindred.^* Steevens. 

I iit first was pie -sed with Dr. Johnson's proposed emenda- 
tion, beciuise "of no allowance, i. e. approbi;tiou, fo your bosom's 
truth," appeared to me unintelligible. But alloiuance has no con- 
nection with the subsequent words, " to your bosom's truth." 
The construction is — tliough but b»;staids to your bosom's truth, 
ndt the lauful issue of your heart. The words, " and syllables of 
no allowance," are put in opposition with bastards^ and are as it 
were parentlietical. JMalone. 

* Than to take in a toion — ] To subdue or destroy. See p. 20, 
r. 1. Malone. 

• — / am in this, 

Tour fvife, your son^ these senators, the nobles ; 
And you &c.] Volumnia is persuiidinff Coriolanus tliat he 
©uffhtto flatter the people, as the genend loiiune was at stake ; 
ana says, tl^at in this advice, she speaks as his wife, as bis son ; 
as the senate and body of the patricians ; who were in some mea- 
sure link'd to his conduct. War burton. 

I rather think the meaning is, / am in their condition, I am^at 
stake, together with _yottr vsije^your son. Johnson. 

I am in this, meins, I am in this predicament. M. J\fason. 

I think the meaning is. In this advice, in exliorting you to act 
tluis, I spenk not only as your mother, but as yo^u* wife, your 
son, &c. all of whom are at stake. Malone. 

^ • our general lovsts — ] Our com>m,on clowns. Johnson. 

' ■ that want —] The «an* of their loves. Johnson. 
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Men. * Noble lady!— 

Come^ go vith us; speak fair: you may salve so, 
Not what? is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of what is past. 

Vol, I pr'ythee now,, my son, 

Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand;^ 
And thus for having stretch'd it, (here be with them; 
Thy knee bussing the stones, (for in such business 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears,) waving thy head. 
Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart,^ 

^ Not vihat — ] In this place not seems to signify not only. 

yolinson. 
* — viith this bonnet in thy hand;"] Surely our autlior wrote 
— -with thy bonnet in thy hand; for I cannot suppose tliat he in- 
tended that Volumnia should either touch or take off the bonnet 
which he has given to Coriolanus. ^J alone. 

When Volumnia says — " this bonnet," she may be supposed 
to point at it, without any attempt to touch it, or take it on". 

Steevens. 
3 ■■ Hvaving thy head. 
Which often, thus, correcting thy stout hearty'] But do any of 
the ancient or modem masters of elocution prescribe the ivaving 
the Aeflcf, when they treat of action? Or how docs tl»e waving 
the head correct the stoutness of the licait, or evidence liMinility? 
Or, lastly, where is tlie sense or grammar of these words, Which 
often, thus, &c.? These questions are sufficient to show that the 
hnes are corrupt. I would read tlicrefore : 
— — ivavifig thy hand. 
Which soften thus, correcting thy stout heart. 
This is a very proper precept of action, suitinj^ the occasion ; 
Wave thy hand, sajs she, and soften the action of ittlnis, — then 
strike upon thy breast, and by that action sliow tlie peojjlc thou 
hast corrected thy stout heait. All here is fine and proper. 

Warburton. 
The correction is ingenious, yet I think it not rij^ht. Head or 
hand is indifferent. The ha?id is 'waved to gain attention ; the head 
is shaken in token of sorrow. Tlie word <ivave suits better toti»e 
hand, but in considering the autiior's language, too much stress 
must not be laid on propriety, against the copies. I would read thus: 
■ ^waving thy Jiead, 
Witli often, thus, correcting thy stnut heart. 
That is, shaking thy head, and striking thy breast. The alteration 
is slight, and tlic gesture recommciKk-d not improper, yohnson. 
Shakspeare uses the same expression in Hamlet: 

** And thrice his headvaving thus, up anddowTj." Steevtn^ . 
I have sometimes thought that this passage TOvf^ViX. oti^vwaJX'^ 
have stood tlius : 

VOL. XJJl Is 
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Now humble, as the ripest mulberry ,3 

waving thy head, 

(Which humble thus;) correcting thy stout heart ,^ 

Novo soften'd as the ripest mulberry. Tyrmhitt. 
As there is no verb in this passage as it stands, some amend- 
ment must be made, to make it intelligible ; and that which I now 
propose, is to read bovo instead of now, which is clearly the right 
reading. M. Mason. 

I am persuaded these lines are printed exactly as the author 
wrote them, a similar kind of phraseology being found in his other 
plays. Which, &c. is the absolute case, and is to be understood 
us if he had written — It often, &c. So, in The Winter^s Tale: 

** — - This your son-in-law, 

" And son imto the king, (vohoTn heavens directing) 

" Is troth-plight to your daughter.** 
Again, in King^ yohn: 

** he that wins of all, 

** Of kings, and beggars, old men, young men, maids,—* 

** Who having no external thing to lose, 

" But the word maid,— cheats the poor maid of that.'* 
In the former of these passages, ** vihom heavens directing,*' 
is to be imderstood as if Shakspeare had written, him heavens 
directing; (ilium, deo ducente;) and in the latter, ** who having** 
has the import of They having. Nihil quod am.ittere possint, prater 
noTnen virginis, possidentibus. See Vol. VII, p. 331, n. 6. 

This mode of speech, though not such as we should now use, 
having been used by Shakspeare, any emendation of this contested 
passage becomes imnecessary. Nor is this kind of phraseology pe- 
culiar to our author : for in R. Raignold's Lives of all the Em.pe- 
rours, 1571, fol. 5, b. I find the same construction; " — as Pom- 
pey was passing in a small boate toward the shoare, to fynde the 
k3nige Ptolemey, he was by liis commaundement slajme, before 
he came to land, of Septimius and Achilla, voho hoping by killing 
of him to purchase the friendship of Cxsar. — Who now being 
come unto the shoare, and entering Alexandria, had sodainfy 
presented unto him the head of Pompey the Great,*' &c. 

Again, in the Continuation of Hai'dyng's Chronicle, 1543, 
Signat. M m. ij ; " And now was the kyng within twoo daics 
journey of Salisbury, when the duke attempted to mete liim, 
Vihiche duke beyng accompaignied with great strength of Welshe- 
men, whom he had enforced thereunto, and coherted more by 
lordly commaundment than by liberal wages and hire : whiche 
thyng was in deede the cause thatthei fell from h}Tn and forsoke 
liim. Wherefore he," &c. See also Vol. VI, p. 324, n. 6. 

Mr. M. Mason says, that there is no verb in the sentence, and 
therefore it must be corrupt. The verb is go, and tlie sentence, 
not more abrupt than many others in these plays. Go to the peo- 
ple, says Volumnia, and appear before them in a supplicating at- 
titude, — with thy bonnet in thy hand, thy knees on the ground, 
(for in such cases action is eloquence, &c.) waving tliy head ; it^ 
b^its frequent bending^, (such a$ those that I now make) sufo« 
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That will not hold the handling: Or, say to them) 

Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils, 

Hast not the soft way,* which, thou dost confess, 

Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim. 

In asking their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 

As thou hast power, and person. 

Men. This but done, 

Even as she speaks, why, all their hearts were yours :* 
For they have pardons, being ask'd, as free 
As words to little purpose. 

Vol. Pr'ythee now, 

Go, and be inil'd : although, I know, thou had'st rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf,^ 

doing thy stout heart, which now should be as humble as the 
ripest mulberry : or, if these silent gestures of supplication do 
not move them, add words, and say to them, &c. 

Whoever has seen a player supplicating to be heard by the au- 
dience, when a tumult, for whatever cause, has arisen m a thea- 
tre, will perfectly feel the force of the words-—" wa\ingthy A^cm/.'* 

No emendation whatever appears to me to be necessary in 
these lines. Malojie, 

All I shall observe respecting the validity of the instances ad- 
duced by Mr. Malone in support of his position, is, that as an- 
cient press-work seldom received any correction, the errors of 
one printer may frequently serve to coimtenance those of another, 
without affordmg any legitimate decision in matters of plu*aseo- 
logy. Steevetu. 

^ humblCf at the ribest mulberry,'] This fruit, when tho- 

roughly rip^, drnps fix)m tne t^e. Steevens. 

jEschylus (as appears fi*om a fi-agment of his OPTrEX il EK- 
TOPOS ATTPA, preserved by Athenaeus, Lib. II,) says of Hector 
that he was softer than mulberries : 

** !Av>Jp <r' exwvof wv firairipof /ttopav." Musgrave, 

* — and being bred in broils. 

Mast not the soft way,] So, in Qthrl^-^ <A.ii« ^ot^-)- 
•• — naac am x in luy speech, 
" And little bless'd with the sojft phrase of peace i 
" And little of this great world can I speak, 
** More than pertains to feats of broils and battles." Malone. 

* JEven as she speaks, vihy, all their hearts were yours:] The 
word all was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer to remedy the ap- 
parent defect in this line. I am not sure, however, that we might 
not better read, as Mr. Ritson proposes : 

Even as she speaks it, vjhy their hearts taere yours, ^'fecssens , 

^ in a fiery gulf ^ i. e. into. So, in iSTing litcKard III: 

*^ Bat Sfist, I *u torn yon fellow in bis grav^?* Stee^iM 
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Than flatter him in a bower J Here is Cominius. 

Enter Cominius. 

Com. I have been i' the market-place : and, sir, *tis fit 
You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness, or by absence ; all 's in anger. 

Men, Only fair speech. 

Com, I think, 'twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

Vol, He must, and will :— 

Pr'ythee, no'.v, say, you will, and go about it. 

Cor, Must I goshowthemmyunbarb'd sconce?* Must I 
With my base tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it must bear? Well, I will do 't : 
Yet were there but this single plot? to lose, 

'^ Than flatter him, in a bower.] A bonaeris the ancient term for 
\ chamber. So Spenser, Prothalam. st. 8, speaking of The Tem^ple- 
** Where now the studious lawyers have their bovjert" 
See also Chaucer 8cc. passim. Steevens. 

■ —my unbai'b'd sconce P"] The suj^pliants of the people used 
to present themselves to them in sordid and neglected dresses. 

yohiuon. 

Unbarbed, bare, uncovered. In the times of chivalry, when a 

horse was fully armed and accoutred for the encounter, he was 

said to be barbed; probably from the old word barbe which 

Chaucer uses for a veil or covering. Hawkins. 

Unbarbed sconce is untrimvuedoT unshaven head. To barb a maB^ 
was to shave him. So, in Promos and Cassandra^ 1578 : 
** Grim. you are so clean a young man. 

" Row. And who barbes you, GrimbaU ? 
** Grim. A dapper knave ,«one Rosco. 
" JRov). I know him not, is he adeaft barber?** 
To barbe the field was to cut the com. So, in Drayton's Poiy- 
olbion. Song XIII: 

" Tne lab'ring himter tufts the thick unbarbed grounds." 

A^ain, in The Malcontent, by Marston : 

"The stcbping' «cytil£man that doth barbe the field." 
But (says Dean Milles, in his cOTttinent on Tlie Pseudo-Jiowiey, 
p. 215 :) " would that appearance [ofhemgunshaved'] have been 
particular at Rome in the time of Coriolanus ?" Every one, but 
the Dean, understands that Shakspeare gives to aU countries the 
fashions of his own. 

Unbarbed may, however, bear the signification which the late 
Mr. Hawkins would affix to it. So, in Ma^nificenfie^ an interlude 
by Skelton, Fancy , speaking of a hooded hami, says : 

" ^or^^fi^like a nonne, for bumynge of the sonne." Steevens. 

fl „^^^ single plot — "] i. e. piece, portion ; applied to a piece of 
earths and here eieg'antly transferred Xfi tJijue bo4||f«.<;jUx;afie. 
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This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it. 
And throw it against the wind.— To the market-place :-— 
Tou have put me now to such a party which never^ 
I shall discharge to the life. 

Com, Come, come, we '11 prompt you. 

VoL I pr'ythee now, sweet son; as thou hast said, 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before.^ 

Cor, Well, I must do 't: 

Away, my disposition, and.possess me 
Some harlot's spirit! My throat of war be tum'd, 
Which quired with my drum,' into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep! The smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks;^ and school-boys' tears take up 
The glasses of my sight! A begg^s tongue 
Make motion through m^ lips; and my arm'd knees, 
Who bow'd but in my stirrop, bend like his 

* — such fl/»art, which never &c.] So, in King Henry F/, P. 
Ill, Vol. X, p. 349 : 

** —he would avoid tuch bitter taunts 

•' Which in the time of death he gave our father.** 
Again, in the present scene : 

" But with *uch words that are but roted," &c. 
Again, in Act V, sc. iv: 

" the benefit 

** Which thou shalt thereby reap, is mch a name, 

" Whote repetition will be dogg'd with curses.** 
i. e. the repetition of which— . 
Again, in Act V, sc. iii: 

** —no, not with such friends, 

" That thought them sure of you." 
This phraseology was introduced by Shakspeare in the first of 
these passages, for the old play on which The Third Part of King 
Henry VI was founded, reads-^ J« in the time of death. The 
word as has been substituted for vshich by the modem editors in 
the passage before us. Malone. 

* ■ 'perform a part 

Thou hast not done before."] Our author is still thinking of his 
theatre. Cominius has just said. Come, come, we *11 prompt yaa. 

Malone. 

* Which qxrired vsith my drum,'] Which played in concert "with, my 
drum, yohneon. 

So, in The Merchant of Venice -• 

*' Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubms.** Steroena. 

* Tent in my cheehf'] To tent is to take up recidenoe. 2NhaM«*- ' 

L2 
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That bath receivM an alms! — I will not do 't: 
Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth^^ 
And, by my body's action, teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 

VoL At thy choice then: 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour. 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ;^ for 1 mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 
Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck'dst it from mej 
But owe^ thy pride thyself. 

Cor, Pray, be content; 

Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. I '11 mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going: 
Commend me to my wife. I '11 return consul ; 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
I' the way of flattery, further. 

Vol. Do your will. [_£xit. 

Com, Away, the tribunes do atteod you : arm yourself 
To answer mildly ; for they are prepar'd 
With accusations, as I hear, more strong 
Than are upon you yet. 

Cor, The word is, mildly :— Pray you, let us go : 
Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour. 

Men, Ay, but mildly. 

Cor, Well, mildly be it then ; mildly. [^Exeunt. 

^ ^'^•^ to honour mine (Avn truth,'] 
** nivTuv ^6 /jiaKis Kitr^no (toiutov," P3rthag. yohnson. 

6 let 

Thy mother rather fid thy pride, thanfiar 
Thy dangerous stoutness;'] This is obscure. Perhaps, she means: 
— Go, do thy worst ; let me rather feel the utmost exti*emity that 
thy pri4^ can bring upon us, than live thus in fear of thy dan- 
getpus obstinacy, yohnson. 

"^ ifQwe — ] i. e. own. Heed* 
So, in. Macbeth: 

'*^o throw away the dearest thing he otocof, 
** As 'twere a careless trifle." Steevens. 
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SCENE III. 

TTie same. The Forum. 

Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 

Bra, In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannical power : If he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy*^ to the people ; 
And that the spoil, got on the Antiates, 
Was ne'er distributed >— 

Enter an ^dile. 
What, will he come ? 

JEd, He 's coming. 

Bru. How accompanied? 

^d. With old Menenius, and those senators 
That always &vour'd him. 

^ic. Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procured. 
Set down by the poll ? 

Md. I have ; 'tis ready, here.^ 

<$f c. Have you collected them by tribes ? 

M,d. I have. 

5iV. Assemble presently the people hither : 
And when they hear me say. It shall be so 
I* the right and strength o' the commons^ be it either 
For death, for fine, or banishment, then let them, 
If I say, fine, ctjjine; if death, cry death; 
Insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i' the truth o' the cause .^ 



« 



•envy — ] i. e. malice, hatred. So, in King Henry VIII: 
— no black en'oy 
** Shall make my grave." 
See Vol. XI, p. 2.40, n. 7. Steevens. 

* 'tit ready, here.] The word — here, which is wanting" in 

the old copies, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steevens. 

^ •• P the truth ci* the catise."] This is not very easily under- 
stood. We might read : 

— o'er the truth o' the cause. Johnson. 
As I cannot understand this passage as it is pointed, I should 
suppose that the speeches should be thus divided, and then it 
will require no explanation : 

Sic. Insisting on the old prerogative 

Andpovoer. 
MA. In the truth of the cause 

Ithalii^omi them. \ 

TbMtis, I will explain the matter to them f\iWy. M. Moi^ 
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JEd. I shall inform them. 

Bru, And when such time they have begun to cry, 
Let them not cease, but with a din confus'd 
Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 

JEd. Very well. 

Sic. Make them be strong, and ready for thia hint^ 
When we shall hap to give 't them. 

Bru. Go about it.— \Exit iBldile. 

Put him to choler straight : He hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction '^ Being once chaf 'd, he cannot 
Be rein'd ag^ain to temperance ;^ tlien he speaks 
What 's in his heart ; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck.^ 

Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, Comikius, Senators, 

and Patricians. 
Sic. Well, here he comes. 

Men. Calmly, I do beseech you. 

Cor. Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume/— The honour*d gods 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 

' — and to have his worth 
Of contradiction :"] The modem editors substituted tvor^/ but 
the old copy reads worth, which is certainly right. He has been 
used to have his vjorth, or (as we should now say) his pennyworth 
of contradiction ; his iiill quota or proportion. So, in Jiomeo and 
yuliet: 

" — You take your pennyworth [of sleep] now." Maione. 

3 Be rein'd asrain to temperance;] Our poet seems to have taken 
several of his images from the old pageants. In the new edition 
of Leland's Collectanea, Vol. IV, p. 190, the virtue temperance is 
represented ** holding in hyr haund a bitt of an horse.** Toilet. 

Mr. Toilet might have added, that both in painting and sculp- 
ture the hit is the established symbol of this virtue. Henley. 

* — which looks 

With us to break his neck."] To look is to wait or expect. The 
s^nse I believe is, What he has in heart is waiting there to help 
us to break his tieck. Johnson. 

The tribune rather seems to mean — The sentiments of Corio- 
lanus's heart are our coadjutors, and look to have their share in 
promoting his destruction. Steevens. 

* Will bear the knave by the volume."] i. e. would bear being call- 
ed a knave as often as would fill out a volume. Steevem. 
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Sup{>lied with worthy men ! plant love among us I 
Throng our large temples i^ith the shows of peace. 
And not our streets with war [^ 

1 Sen. Amen, amen I 

Men, A noble wish. 

Re'cnter JEdile, vnth Citizens. 

Sic. Draw near, ye people. 

JEd. List to your tribunes; audience : Peace, I say. 

Cor. First, hear me speak. 

Both Tri. Well, say. — Peace, ho.^ 

Cor. Shall I be charged no further than this present ? 
Must all determine here ? 

Sic. I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be prov'd upon you ? 

Cor. I am content. 

Men, Lo, citizens, he says, he is content: 
The warlike service he has done, consider ; 
Think on the wounds his body bears, which show 
I^e graves i' the holy churchyard. 

Cor. Scratches with briars, 

Scars to move laughter only. 

• plant love among us ! 

Throng our large templet viith the shovjt of peace. 
And not our streets Hvitn war /] [The old copy — Through.'] 
We should read : 

Throng our large tem^ples — — 
The other is rank nonsense. Warburton. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. 

The shows of peace are multitudes of people peaceably assem- 
kled, either to hear the determination oi causes, or for other pur- 
rioses of civil Pt)vei*nment. Mqlone. 

iThe real sKovts of peace among tlie Romans, were the olive- 
branch and the caduceus ; but I question if our author, on the 
present occasion, had any determinate idea annexed to his words. 
Mr. Malone's supposition, however, can hardly be right ; because 
the " temples" (i. e. those of the gods) were never used for the 
determination of civil causes, &c. To such purposes the Senate 
and the Forum were appropriated. The tem^ples indeed might 
be throng^ with people who met to thank the gods for a return 
of peace. Steepens. 

^ Well, say.-^Feace, ho.'] As the metre is here dfifecXritt'V^ 
might suppose our author to have writteji : t . 

We//, air; ta^ oo.— t/Va<v> ho. Steevem^ ^ 
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Men. Consider further, * 

That when he speaks not like a citizen. 
You find him like a soldier: Do not take 
His rougher accents^ for malicious sounds, 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 
Rather than envy you.® 

Com. Well, well, no more. 

Cor, What is the matter. 
That being pass'd for consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonour'd, that the very hour 
You take it off again? 

Sic, Answer to us. 

Cor, Say then : *tis true, I ought so. 

Sic, We charge you, that you have contrived to take 
From Rome all seasoned ofBce,^ and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical; 
For which, you are a traitor to the people. 

Cor, How ! Traitor ? 

Men. Nay; temperately: Your promise. 

Cor. The fires i' the lowest hell fold in the people! 
Call me their traitor !— Thou injurious tribune 1 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths^ 
In thy hands clutch'd^ as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say, 
Thou liest, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As 1 do pray the gods. 

Sic. Mark you this, people ? 

' Hia rougher accents — ] The old copy reads — actioru. Mr. 
Theobald made the change. Steevens. 

His rougher accent* are the harsh ternu that he uses. Mqione. 

• Hather than enyy you.'] Envy is here taken at large for ma- 
lignity or ill intention, yohnson. 

According to the construction of the sentence, envy is evident- 
ly used as a verb, and signifies to injure. In this sense itis-ttsed 
by Julietta in The Pilgrim: 
** If I make a fie 

'* To gain your love, and envy my best mistress, 
** Pin me up against a wall," &c. M. Mason. 
Rather than envy j/ow.] Rather tJian import ill will to you. 
See p. 115, n. 8 ; and Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7. Malone, 

1 ■ reason* d office j] All office establihsed and settled by time, 
and made familiar to the people by long use. yohnson, 

2 _ c/wfcAV— ] i. e. grasp'd. So Macbeth, in his address to 
t!te ** air-drawn dagger:*' 

Come, let mo clutch tK^ " Staeveiu.' 
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Cit. To the rock with him ; to the rock with him l^ 

Sic, Peace. 

We need not put new matter to his charge : 
What you have seen him do, and heard him speaks 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 
Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him ; even this, 
So criminal, and in such capital kind, 
Deserves the extremest death. 

Bru. But since he hath 

ScjVd well for Rome, — - 

€^. What do you prate of service? 

JSru, I talk of that, that know it. 

Cor. You ? 

Men, Is this 

The promise that you made your mother? 

Com, Know, 

I pray you, — 

Cor, I '11 know no further: 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death. 
Vagabond exile, flaying; Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my couragfe for what they can give, 
To have 't with saying, Good morrow. 

Sic, For that he has 

(As much as in him lies) from time to time 
Envied against the people,-* seeking means 
To pluck away their power ; as now at last* 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the presence^ 

3 To the rod &c.] The first folio reads : 

To th' rock, to th* rod viith him. — 
The second only ; 

To th* rod vtith him. 
The present reading is therefore formed out of the two copies. 

Steeveru. 

* Envied against the people,'] i. e. behaved with sig^s of hatred 
to the people. Steevens. 

* as now at last — ] Read rather ; 

has noli) at last. Johnson. 

I am not certain but that as in this instance, has the power of 
as voell as. The same mode of expression I have met witli among 
our ancient wi'iters. Steeniens. 

• ^^.^^notin the presence — ] Not stands again for not onl^. 
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Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 

Tim* do distribute it; In the name o' the people. 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 

Even fro:i\ this instant, banish him our city; 

In peril of precipitation 

From ofiT the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To emer our Rome gates: V the people's name, 

I say, it shall be so. 

Crt. It shall be so. 

It shall be so ; let him away : he 's banish'd, 
And so it shall be.'' 

Com, Hear me,my masters, and my common friends;*— 

Sic. He 's sentenc'd : no more hearing. 

Com. Let me speak : 

I have been consul, and can show from Rome,* 
Her enemies* marks upon me. 1 do love 
My country's good, with a respect more tender. 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life, 
My dear wife's estimate," her womb's i: crease. 
And treasure of my loins ; then if I would 
Speak that 

Sic. We know your drift : Speak what ? 

Bru. There 's no more to be said, but he is banishM, 
As enemy to the people, and his country: 
It shall be so. 

Cit. It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Cor. You common cry of curs !^ whose breath I hate 

It is thus used in The Neio Tcstatnent, 1 Thess. iv, 8 : 

" He tlicrefore that despiseth, despiseth not man but God," Sec. 

Steevens. 
"^ And so it shall be."} Old copy, unmetrically — And it shall be *<». 

Steevens. 

8 shoij from Fome,"] Read — " show^or Rome." 3f. J\Tason. 

He oitlicr mc.ins, that his wounds were ^ot out of Rome, in 
the c:-.use cf liis countiy, or that they mediately were derived 
from Rome, by his acting in conformity to the orders of the state. 
Mr. Theobald reads— ;/or Rome ; and supports his emendation by 
these passag-os : • 

" To banish him that struck more blows^br Rome," &c. 
A^ain : 

** Good man ! the woimds that he does bear ^or Rome." 

Malone. 
® My dear tvije^s estimate,'] I love my country beyond the rate 
at which I value my dear luije. yohnson. 

^ Tou com,tnon cry of curs .'J Cry here signifies a troop or pack. 
•So, in a subsequent scene in tliis play : 
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As reek o' tlie rotten fens,^ \?hose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ;^ 
And here remain with your uncertainty I 
Let eveiy feeble rumour shake your hearts I 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders; till, at length, 
Your ignorance, (which finds not, till it feels,^) 

** — You have made good work, 
** You and your cry?"* 
Again, in The Tuw Noble Kinsmen^ by Shakspcare and Fletr 
cher, 1634: 

" I could have kept a hawk, and well have holla'd 
"To a deep cry of dogs." Malone. 

^ J<8 reek o' the rottens fens,] So, in The Tetnpest: 
** Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
" Ant. Or, as 'tw^ere pcrfum'd by a fen.'''' Steevens. 

3 1 banish you;'] So, in Lyly's Anatomy of Wit, 1580: "When 
it was cast in Diogenes' teeth that tlie Sinopenetes had banished 
him Pontus, yea, said he, / theni." 

Our poet has again the same tliought in King Richard II: 
" Think not, the king did banish tliee, 
" But thou the king." Malone. 

** — HaHie the poiver still 
To banish your defenders ; till, at length. 

Your ignorance, (yohich finds not, till it feels,') &c.] Still retain 
the power of banishing your defenders, till your undiscerning 
folly, which can foresee no consequences, leave none in the city 
but yourselves, who are always labouring your own destruction. 

It is remarkable, tliat, among the political maxims of the spe- 
culaiive Harrington, there is one which lie might have borrowed 
from this speed). The people, says he, cannot see, but they can feel. 
It is not much to the honour of tlie people, that they luive the 
same character of stupidity from their enemy and tlieir friend. 
Such \vas the power of our author's mind, that he looked through 
life in all its relations private and civil. Johnson. 

** The people, (to use the comment of my friend Dr. Kearney, 
in his ingenious Lectures on History, quarto, 1776,) can- 
not nicely scrutinize errors in government, but they are roused 
by galling oppression."" — Coriolumis, however, means to speak 
still more contemptuously of tlicir judgment. Your ignorance is 
such, that youcaimot see tlie mischiefs likely to result fromyoiu" 
actions, till you actually ex])erienre the ill effects of them. — In- 
stead, however, of "Making but reservation of yourselves," 
which is the reading' of the old copy, and which Dr. Johnson 
very rightly explains, leaving none in the city but your sti^^^^Wssi^ 
no doubt that we should read, as I have sprinted, ** 'N^^^s^sv!^ iw^ 
VOL. XIJL M 
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Making not reservation of yourselves, 
(Still your own foes) deliver you, as most 
Abated captives,^ to some nation 
That won you witho\it blows ! Despising,* 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 
There is a world elsewhere. 

\^£xeuni Cor. Com. Men. Senators, and Patricians. 

jEcL The people's enemy is gone, is gone ! 

Cit. Our enemy 's banish'd! he is gone! Hoo! hoo! 

[77/e Peofile shout ^ and throw ufi their Cap8, 

Sic. Go, sec him out at gates, and follow him, 
As he hath followed you, with all despite; 

rescn-ation of yourselves," which .ngp-ces witli the subsequent 
words — " still your own foes,*' Hnd with the general purport of 
the speech ; which is, to show tliat tlie folly of the people was 
such as was likely to destroy the whole of the republick without 
any resei'vation, not only others, but tfvcn thenuelves, and to sub- 
jugate them as abated captives to some hostile nation. If, ac- 
cording to the old copy, tlie people have tlie prudence to make 
resenation of themselves, while they are destroying theh' coun- 
try, they cannot with any propriety be said to he in that respect 
** still their oiunfoes*^ These words therefore decisively support 
the emendation now made. 

How often but and not have been confoui^dcd in these plays, 
has iilread}' been frequently observed. In this very play but has 
been printed, in a former scene, instead of not, and the latter 
word substituted in idl the modem editions. See p. 75, n. 5. 

Malone. 

Mr. Capell reads : 

JS^Iaking not reservation of your selves. Steevens. 

* Abated captives,"] Abated is dejected, subdued, depressed in 
spirit. 

So, in Croesus, 1604, by Lord Sterline : 

" To advcince the humble, and abate the proud.** 
i. e. Parcere subjertis, et debellare superbos. 

Again, in Aillun* HaU's translation of the Tth Iliad: 

** Th' abated inindes, the cowardize, and faintnesse of my 

pheeres." 

Randle Holme, however, informs us that ** an abatement is a 

mark itdded or annexed to a coat [of arms] by reason of some 

dishor.ourable act whcrebv the di^nitv of the coat is abased," &c. 

See the Academy of Annory and Blazon, p. 71. 

Abated lias the sume power as the French abattu. See Vol. 
V, p. 195, n. 8. Steevens. 

® Despising,] As Uiis line is imperfect, perhaps our^ author 
originally g.ive it — 

Despisitig tlicrefore, 
Foryou^ the city^ &c. 5tec<oens. 
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Give him deserv'd vexation. Let a guard 
Attend us through the city. 

Cit. Come, come, let us see him out at gates ; come : — 
The gods preserve our noble tribunes 1 — Come. \^Exeunt. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

TTie same. Before a Gate of the City, 

Enter Coriolanus, Volumnia, Virgilia, Menenils, 
CoMiNius, and several young Patricians. 

Cor.Come, leave your tears; a brief fare wel: — the beast 
With many heads^ butts me away. — Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage ? you were us'd 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits; 
That common chances common men could bear; 
That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating :* fortune's blows, 
When most struck home, being gentle wounded, craves 
A noble cunning:^ you were us'd to load me 

^ ' the beast 
With many headt'^'] ThuB also, Horace, speaking of the Ro- 
man mob : 

Bellua multorum ett capitum. Steevcns. 

' — Tou tx>ere vs*d 
To say, extreviity was the trier of spirits; 
That co^ntnon chances common tnen could bear; 
That, Hvhen the sea luas caltn, all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating .•] Thus tlie second folio. The 
first reads : 

** To say, extremir/w was the trier of spirits." 
Extremity, in the, singular number, is used by our author in 
The JSferry Wives of Windsor, The Cotnedy of Errors, Troilus and 
C^essiJa, &c. 

The general thought of this passage has already occurred in 
Troilus and Cressida. 

" — — In the reproof of chance 

" Lies the true proof of men : The sea being smooth, 
** How many shallow b&uble boats dare sail 
**Upon her patient breast, making their wav 
" With those of nobler bulk ?" Steevens. 
^ fortune's blows. 

When most struck home, being gentle wounded, craves 
A noble cunning .•] This is the ancient and aut\\civ\AcV.'Wi,'8J^w5^. 
The modeni editors hsLve, for gentle vsoundedy siYenWy wSo«.'\i\.\3X«^ 
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With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd ihem. 

Vir. O heavens ! O heavens ! 

Cor, Nay, I pr'ythee, womao, — 

Vol. Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Roine> 
And occupations perish ! 

Cor, What, what, what! 

I shall be lov'd, when I am lack'd. Nay, mother, 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you 'd have done, and sav'd 
Your husband so much sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop not ; adieu : — Farcwel, my wife ! my mother I 
1 *il do well yet.— Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are Salter than a younger man's, 
And venemous to thine eyes. — My sometime general 
I have seen thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Hean-hard'ning spectacles ; tell these sad women, 
'Tis fondi to wail inevitable strokes. 
As 'tis to laugh at them. — My mother, you wot well. 
My hazards still have been your solace : and 
Believe 't not lightly, (though I go alone, 
Idke to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear'd, and talk'd of more than seen,) your son 
Will, or exceed the common, or be caught 
AVith cautelous baits and practice.* 

Vol. My first son,* 

gentle nvarded, and Dr. Warburton has expljuned gently by nobfy. 
It is g'ood to be siire of our author's words before we go to ex- 
plain their meaning. 

The sense is, When Fortune strikes her hardest blows, to be 
wounded and yet continue calm, requires a generous policy. He 
calls this calmness cunnhigy because it is the effect of reflection 
and philosophy. Perhaps the first emotions of nature are nearly 
uniform, and one man differs from another in the power of endu- 
rance, as he is better regulated by precept and instruction. 

** They bore as heroes, but they felt as men." Johnson. 

^ ' Tisfind — 3 i- c- 'tis foolish. See our author, passim. Steevefu, 

2 ■ cautelous baits and practice."] By artful and false tricks^ 
and treason, yohnson. 

Cautelous, in the present instance, sig^ifies^^zn^tW/ou?. In the 
sense of cautious it occurs in yulius Caesar: 

** Swear priests and cowards, and men cautelous.*^ Stee*oew. 

^ My fir^ son,] First, i. e. noblest, and most eminent of men, 

WarburtM.: 
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Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee a while: determine on some course, 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That stalls i' the way before thee.^ 

Cor, O the gods! 

Com, I '11 follow thee a month, devise v. ith thee 
Where thou shalt rest, that thou may'st hear of us, 
And we of thee : so, if the time thrust foith 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O'er the vast world, to seek a single man ; 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
1' the absence of the needer. 

Cor, Fare yc well :— 

Thou hast years upon thee ; and thou art too full 
Of the wars' surfeits, to go rove with one 
That 's yet unbruis'd: bring me but out at gate- 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch,'' when I am forth, 
Bid me farcwel, and smile. I pray you, come. 
While I remain above Liie ground, you shall 
Hear from me still ; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men. That 's worthily 

As any ear can hear. — Come, let 's not weep. — 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
Fix)m these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I 'd with thee everv foot. 

Cor, Give me thy hand: — 

Come. \F.xcunt 

Mr. Heath would read : 

My fierce son. Steepens. 

* More than a vitld exposture to each chance 
\That starts i* the voay before thee.'] I know not whether the 
word exposture be found in any other author. If not, I should in- 
cline to read exposure. Malone. 

We should certainly TC^Af-exposure. So, in Macbeth : 
•• And when we have our naked frailties hid 
*' That suffer in exposure^ — ." 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

" To weaken and discredit our exposure — ." 
Exposfure is, I believe, no more than a t}-pographical error. 

Steevem. 
. ' My friends of noble touch^ i. e. of true metal unalloyed. MC' 
tiphor mam tryuig gold on the touchstone. nToriniiton. 

M2 
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SCENE 11. 

The 8ame, A Street near the Gate. 

£nter Sicinius, Brutus, and an ^dile. 

Sic. Bid them all home ; he 's gone, and we '11 no fur- 
ther. — 
The nobility are vex'd, who, we see, have sided 
In his behalf. 

Bru. Now we have shown our power, 

Let us seem humbler after it is done. 
Than when it was a doing. 

Sic. Bid them home : 

Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient strength. 

jBru. Dismiss them home. 

[Exit Md. 

Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Menenius. ^ 
Here comes his mother. 

Sic. Let 's not meet her. 

Bru. Why ? 

Sic. They say, she 's mad. 

Bru, They have ta'en note of us: 

Keep on your way. 

Foi, O, you 're well met : the hoarded plague o' the 
gods 
Requite your love I 

Men. Peace, peace; be not so loud. 

Vol. If that I could for weepini^, you should hear,— 
Nay, and you shall hear some. — Will you be gone? 

[Tb Bru, 

Vir. You shall stay too: \jo Sic in.] I would, I had 
the power 
To say so to my husband. 

Sic. Are you mankind ? 

Vol. Ay, fool ; Is that a shame ? — Note but this fool.— - 
Was not a man my father?^ Hadst thou foxship^ 

* Sic. -ire jow mankind? 

Vol. Ay /fool; Is that a ihame? — Kote but this fool.^-' 

Was not a man my father ?'\ The word maniina is used tna- 

liciously by the first speaker, and taken pei vorscl}' by the second. 

A mankind woman is a woman witli the rouglincss of u mah* 

And^ in as a^i^ayated sense, a woman ferocious, violent, and ea* 
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To banish him that struck more blows for Romei 
Than thou hast spoken words? 

Sic. O blessed heavens! 

Fol. More noble blows, than ever thou wise words ; 
And for Rome's good. — I '\\ tell thee what; — Yet go;Hi^ 
Nay, but thou shalt stay too :— »I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in his hand. 

Sic. What then ? 

rir. What then? 

He 'd make an end of thy posterity. 

FoL Bastards, and all. — 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome I 

Men, Come, come, peace. 

Sic. I would he had continu'd to his country, 
As he began ; and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made.** 

Bru. I would he had. 

Foi, I would he had? *Twas you incens'd the rabble: 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his wortli, 
As I caij of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

Bru. Pray, let us go. 

Fol. Now, pray, sir, get you gone : 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 

fer to shed blood. In this sense Sicinius asks Volumnia, if she 
e tnankind. She takes nnankind for a human creature, and ac- 
cordingly cries out: 

— Note but this fool. — 
Was not a man my father ? Johnson. 
So, Jonson, in The Silent Woman : 

*• O mankind generation !" 
Shakspeare himself, in The Winter's Tale : 

" a m^ankind witch.'* 

Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso : 

** See, see this tnankind strumpet; see, she cry'd, 
" This shameless whore." 
See Vol. VI, p. 213, n. 2. Steevens. 

^ Hadst thou foxship — ] Hadst thou, fool as thou art, mean 
cunning enough to banish Coriolanus ? Johnson. 

* ' imknit himself 

The noble knot he Tnade."] So, in King Henry IF, P. I : 

** will you again unknit 

" This churlish knof* &c. Stecoem. 
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The meanest house in Rome ; so far, my son, 
(This lady's husband here, this, do you see,) 
Whom you have bunish'd, does exceed you all. 

Bru, Well, well, we '11 leave you. 

Sic, Why stay we to be baited 

With one that wants her wits ? 

Fol. Take my prayers with you.— 

I would the gods had nothing else to do, 

[^Ejceunt Tribunes. 
But to confirm my curses! Could I meet them 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to 't. 

Men, You have told them home,^ 

And, by my troth, you have cause. You '11 sup with me? 

Vol, Anger 's my meat ; I sup upon myself. 
And so shall starve with feeding.^ — Come, let *s go: 
Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do. 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

Men. Fy, fy, fy! [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

j1 Highway between Rome and Antium. 

Enter a Roman and a Voice, meeting, 

Rofn. I know you well, sir, and you know me: your 
name, I think, is Adrian. 

Vol, It is so, sir: truly, I have forgot you. 

JRom, I am a Roman ; and my services are, as you are, 
against them : Know you me yet ? 

Foi, Nicanor? No. 

Rom. The same, sir. 

Vol. You had more beard, when I last saw you ; but 
your favour is well appeared by your tongue.* What 's 



® Tou have told them home,'] So again, in this play: 
" I cannot speiik him home." Malone. 

^ And so shall starve with feeding.] This idea is repeated ia 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act II, sc. ii, and in Pericles: 

** Who starves the ears she feeds,** &c. Steevens. 

^ but your Javour is luell appeared by your tongue."] This h 

strange r.oiiseiisc. We should read: 

is lueil appealed, 

I. e. brought into remenabrancc. Wgrburt^n, 
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lh« news in Rome? I have a note from the Vblcian state, 
to find you out there: You have well saved me a day's 
journey. 

jRo/rt. There hath been in Rome strange insurrection: 
the people against the senators, patricians, and nobles. 

VoL Hath been ! is it ended then ? Our state thinks not 
so ; they are in a most warlike preparation, and hope to 
come upon them in the heat of their division. 

Rom, The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing 
would make it flame again. For the nobles receive so to 
heart the banishment of that worthy Coriolanus, that 
they are in a ripe aptness, to take all power from the 
people, and to pluck from them their tiibunes for ever. 
This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost mature 
for the violent breaking out. 

Vol. Coriolanus banished? • 

Rom, Banished, sir. 

Vol, You will be welcome with this intelligence, Ni- 
eanor. 

Rom, The day serves well for them now. 1 have heard 
it said, The fittest time to corrupt a man's wife, is when 
she 's fallen out with her husband. Your noble Tullus 

I would read : 

— w wc// affeared. 
That is, ttrengthened, attested,' a word used by our author. 
" His title is affear'dr Macbeth. 
To repeal may be to bring to remembrancey but appeal has arto- 
ther meaning. Johnson. 
I would read : 

Your favour is luell approved by your tongue. 
i. e. your tongxie confirms the evidence of yoiu- face. 
So, in Hanilet, sc. i : 

** That if again this apparition come, 
"He may approve our eyes, and speak to it.** Steevens. 
If there be any corruption in the old copy, perhaps it rather is 
ill a preceding word. Oiu* author might have written — yoiu* fa- 
vour ka4 well appeared by your tongue : but the old text may, in 
Shakspeare'ft licentious dialect, be right. Your favour is fully 
manifested, or rendered apparent, by your tongue. 

In support of the old copy it njay be observed, that becom^d 
was formerly used as a participle. So, in North's translation of 
Plutarch, Life of Sylla, p. 622, edit. 1575 : " — which perhaps 
would not have becomed Pericles or Aristides." We have, I think, 
the same participle iu Tiinon of Athens^ 
So Chaucer uses dispaired: 

" Alas, quod Pandarus, what may this be i 

" That thou dhp(ured urt," &c. ikOxUne. iJ 
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Aufidiiis will appear well in these wars, his great oppo- 
se r, Coriolaniis, beint;; now in no request of his country. 

VoL He cannot choose. 1 am most foitnnate, thus ac- 
cidentally to encounter you: You have ended my busi- 
ness, und I will merrily accompany you home. 

Bom, I shall, between this and supper, tell you most 
stranq^e things from Rome ; all tending to the good of 
their .idversarics. Have you an army ready, say you? 

Foi, A most voy'd\ one: the centurions, and their 
charges, distinctly billetted, already in the entertaia- 
inent,' and to be on foot at an hour's warning. 

Rom, I am joyful to hear of their readiness, and am 
the man, I think, that shall set them in present action. 
So, sir, heartily well met, and niost glad of your company. 

Vo/. You take my part from me, sir; I have the most 
cause to be glad of yours. 

JRom. Well, let us go together. [Exeunt., 

SCENE IV. 
Antium. Before Aufidius's Houae, 

Enter Coriolanus, in mean Apfiarel^ disguised anU 

muffled. 

Cor, A goodly city is this Antium : City, 
'Tis 1 that made thy widows ; many an heir 
Of these fair edifices *fore my wars 
Have I heard groan, and drop : then know me not ; 
Lest that thy wives with spits,* and boys with stones, 

Enter a Citizen. 
In puny battle slay me.— ^ave you, sir. 

Cit, And you. 

Cor, Direct me,, if it be your will, 

Where great Aufidius lies: Is he in Antium? 

Cit, He is, and feasts the nobles of the state, 
At his house this night. 

Cor, Which is his house, 'beseech you ? 

Cit, This, here, before you. 

Cor, Thank you, sir; &rewel. 

[ExU Cit. 

^ — already in the entertainment,'] That is, though not ac- 
tually encamped, yet already in pay. To enterttun an army is to 
take them into pay. Johnson, 

S^ Vol. IIJ, p, 34, n. 6, Malom. 
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O? world, thy slippery turns !-* Friends now fast sworn, 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise. 

Are still together, who tmn, as 'twere, in love* 

Unseparable, shall within this hour. 

On a dissention of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity: So, fellest foes. 

Whose passions and whose plots have broke their sleep 

To take the one the other, by some chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends, 

And interjoin their issues. So with me :— . 

My birth-place hate I," and my love 's upon 

This enemy town. — I '11 enter :^ if he slay me. 

He does fair justice ; if he give me way, 

I '11 do his country service. [^Exif. 

* O, Hoorld, thy slippery turns/ Sx.c.'] Tliis fine picture of common 
friendship, is an artful inti-otluction to the sudden league, which 
the poet made him enter into with Aufidius, and no less artful 
an apolog}' for his commencing enemy to R(nne. Warburton. 

* JVhose hours, lahose bed, uhose tneal, and exercise, 

Are still together^ 'mho twin, as 'tivere, in love — ] Our author 

has again used tliis verb in Othello : 

" And he tliut is jv-ppiov'd in this ofTence, 
" T'nough he hud tivinn*d with me, — " &c. 
Part of th.is description naturally reminds us of the following 

lines in A Midsuoii'mcr Night's Dreain: 

•* We, Heimia, like two artificial gods, 

** Have with our neelds created both one flower, 

** Both on one sampler, sitting on one cusjiion, 

** Both warbling of" one song, both in one key: 

** As if ourliands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

" H "d been incorporate. So we grew t*)gether, 

" Like to a double cherry, seeming parted; 

*• But yet a union in pj^rtition, 

** Two lovely berries molded on one stem : 

** So, ^ith tuH) seeming bodies, but one heart; 

** Two of the first," &c. Malonc. 

* hate /,] The old copy histead of hate reads — hone. The 

emendation was made by Mr. Stt evens. ** I '11 enter," means, 

'U enter tlie house of Aufidius. Malone. 

^ This enemy tovin. — / 7/ enter -•'[ Here, as in other places, our 
autlior is indebted to Sir Thomr.s N^;i th's Phitarch : 

'* For he disjruised him selfe in suche arrave and attire, as he 
thought no mun could eucr haue knowen him for the persone he 
was, seeing Mm in that apparell he had \'pon his backc : and M 
Homer saycd of Vlyssea : i 



" So dyd he enter Into the enetniu tomne** 
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SCENE V. 

The same, A Hall in Aufidius's House, 

Mustek within. Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What service is here! I 
think our fellows are asleep. ^^Eodt. 

Enter another Servant. 
2 Serv, Where 's Cotus! my master calls for him. 
Cotus! \^Exit. 

Enter Coriolanus. 
Cor, A goodly house : The feast smells well : but I 
Appear not like a guest. 

Re-enter the first Sen'ant. 

1 Scrv. What would you have, friend? Whence are 
you? Here 's no place for you: Pray, go to the door. 

Cor. 1 have dcserv'd no better entertainment, 
In being Coriolanus.^ 

Re-enter second Servant. 

2 Serv, Whence are you, sir? Has the porter his eyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance to such companions?^ 
Pray, get you out. 

Cor. Away ! 

2 Serv. Away I Get you away. 

Cor, Now thou art troublesome. 

2 Serv. Are you so brave? 1 '11 have you talk'd with 
anon. 

Fmter a third Servant. The first meets him, 

3 Scrv, What fellow 's this? 

1 Serv. A strange one as ever I look'd on: I cannot 
get him out o' the house : Pr'y thee, call my master to him. 

Perhaps, therefore, instead of enemy, we shoidd read — ene- 
ony*s or enemie** town. Steevens. 

® In being Coriolanus.] i. e. in having derived that surname 
from the sack of Corioli. Steevens. 

^ that he gives entrance to such companions ?] Compamtm 

was formerly used in the same sense as we now use the word 
fellcyco, Malone. 

The siime term is employed in All*s Well that Ends WeU^ King 
Scnry VI, P. II, CynUfcline, Othello, &c. Steement, 
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3 Serv. What Jiave you to do here, fellow ? Pray you, 
Hvoid the house. 

Cor. Let me but stand; I will not hurt your hearth.^ 

3 Serv. What are you? 

Cer. A gentleman. 

3 Serif. A marvellous poor one. 

Cor, True, so I am. 

3 Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, take up some other 
station: here *s no place for you; pray you, avoid: come. 

Cor. Follow your function, go ! 
And batten on cold bits. ^^Puahes him away. 

3 Serv. What, will you not? Pr'ythee, tell my master 
what a strange guest he has here. 

2 Serv. And I shall. [_Exif. 

3 Serv. Where dwellest thou? 
Cor. Under the canopy. 

3 Serv. Under the canopy ? 

Cor. Ay. 

3 Serv. Where 's that? 

Cor. V the city of kites and crows. 

3 Serv. V the city of kites and crows? — What an ass 
it is! — Then thou dwellest with daws too? 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master 

3 Se^ V. How, sir ! Do you meddle with my master? 

Cor. Ay ; 'tis an honester service, than to meddle with 
thy mistress: 

Thou prat'st, and prat'st; serve with thy trencher, hence t 

\^Beatfi him away. 
£nter Aufidius and the second Servant. 

.4uf. Where is this fellow? 

2 Serv. Here, sir ; I *d have beaten him like a dog, 
but for disturbing the lords within. 

* Let me but stand; I 'will not hurt your hearth.] Here our 
aiitlior has both followed and dcsoittd his orijyinal, the old trans- 
lation of Plutarch. The silence of the servioits of Aufidius, did 
not suit tlie puiposes of the dramatist : 

" So he went directly to Tullus Aujidius house, and when he 
came thither, he got him vp 8traij:^ht to the chimney harthc, and 
sat him downe, and spake not a worde to any man, his face ail 
muffled ouer. Thev of the house sp}rlng him, wondered what 
he should be, and jct tliey durst not byd him rise. For ill 
fuuoredly mufHed and disguised as he was, yet tliere appeared & 
certaine muiestie in his countenance, and in his silence : where- 
upon they went to Tullus who was at si^iper, to tk^VL Y)^ o^i ^te 
straunge disguising of this man." ^feevffM. 
VOL, XIJl N 
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Auf. Whence comestthou? what wouldest thou? Tlif 
name? 
Why speak'st not? Speak, man : What 's thy name? 

Ci/r. If, Tullus,2 {Unnmfflins^ 

Not yet thou know'st me, and seeing me, dost not 
Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 

Auf, What is thy name ? 

[Servants retire. 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Volcians* ears, 
And harsh in sound to thine. 

* Ify TuiluSf &.C.] These speeches are taken from tlie foUowin|^ 
in Sir Thomas Nortli's translation of Phitarch : 

" Tullus rose presently from the borde, and comming towards 
him, .isked him what he was, and wherefore he came. Then 
Martins vnmuftied him selfe, and after he had paused a while, 
making no ivunswer, lie saved vnto him : 

** If thou knowcst mc not yet, Tullus, and seeing me, doat 
not perh.'ppes beleeue mc to be tlie man I am in dede, I must of 
neccssitie bcwraye myselfe to be that I am. I am Caius Martius, 
who hath done to thy self particuhu'ly, and to all the Voices 
gencridly, ^mat hiu'te and mischief, which I cannot denie for my 
surname of Conolanus thjit I bciire. For I never had other be- 
nefit nor recompencc, of all tl)c true and pajiieful seruice I haue 
done, and the extreme daungera I haue bene in, but tliis only 
surname : :. good memorie and witness of the malice and dis- 
plcjisiire thou shouldest bear ine. In deede the name only rc- 
maineth witli me : for the rest the enuie, and crueltie of the 
people of Rome haue U:ken fi*om me, by tlie sutterance of the 
dastardly nobilitie and magistrates, who haue forsaken me, and 
let me be banished by the people. This extremitie hath now 
di'iuen me to come as a poore sutcr, to tuke thy chimney harthe, 
not of any hope I haue to sauc my life thereby. For if 1 had 
feared death, I would not haue come hitiier to haue put my life 
in hazard ; but prickt forward with spite and desire I haue to be 
reuenged of them tliat have banished me, whom now I begpji to 
be auenged on, putting my persone betweene thy enemies. 
Wherefore, if thou hast any harte to be wrecked of^Uie injiuies 
tliy enemies have done thee, spcde thee now, and let my miserie 
serue thy tui*ne, and so vse it, as my seruice maye be a benefit to 
the Voices : .promising tlice, that I wiU tight witli better good 
will for all you, than euer I dyd when I was against you, know- 
ing that they fight more valiantly, who know uie force of their 
enemie, than such as haue neucr proved it. And If it be so that 
thou dare not, and tliat thou art wearj-e to proue fortune any 
more, then I am also wcaryc to Hue any longjer. And it were no 
wisdom in tliee, to saue tlie life of him, who hath bene hereto- ' 
fore thy mortal! enemie, and whose seioiice now can nothing 
Aft^e /lor pleasure thee." Stccvent, 
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Auf, Say, what 's thy name? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in 't ; though thy tackle 's torn. 
Thou show'st a noble vessel : ■ What 's thy name ? 

Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown : Know'stthou me yet? 

Auf, I know thee not : — Thy name? 

Cor, My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Voices, 
Great hurt and mischief; thereto witness may 
My surname Coriolanus: The painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname ; a good memory ,* 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou should*st bear me : only that name remains; 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all foi*sook me, hath devour'd the rest ; 
And suffered me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth ; Not out of hope, 
Mistake me not, to save my life ; for if 
I had feared death, of all the men i' the world 
I would have 'voided thee :* but in mere spite, 
To be full quit of those my banishers. 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou hast 
A heart of wreak in thee,^ that will revenge 

^ — though thy facile 's torn^ 
Thou *hovi*st a noble vessel:'] A corresponding idea occurs in 
Cymbeline .* 

** The niin speaks, that sometime 

** It was a wortliy buildinj^ ." Steevens. 

-• — fl^ow/ memory,] The Oxford editor, not knowing that 
memory was used at that time for metnorial, alters it to niemorieU. 

yohnson. 
See the prececUng note. Malone. 
And Vol. V, p. 38, n. 9. Reed. 

^ • of all the men P the naorld 
I mould have ^voided thee :'] So, in Macbeth : 

'*Of all men else I have avoided thee.** Steevens. 

• A heart o/* wreak in tA«e,3 A heart of resentment yohnton. 
Wreak is an ancient term for revenge. So, in Titus AndronicuM : 

" Take voreak on Rome for this ingratitude." 
Again, in Gower, De Confessione AmantiSf Lib. V^ ibV. ^ *• 

'' She aaith that hir sclfe she sholde .^ 

^'JDo vrecke with liir own honde.'* 
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Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 

Of shame^ seen through thy country,* speed thee straight. 

And make my misery serve thy turn; so use it, 

That my revengeful services may prove 

As benefits to thee ; for I will fight 

Against my canker'd country with the spleen 

Of all the under fiends .» But if so be 

Thou dar'st not this, and that to prove more fortunes 

Thou art tir'd, then, in a word, I also am 

I^onger to live most weary, and present 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice: 

Which not to cut, would show thee but a fool; 

Since I have ever followed thee with hate, 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breast, 

And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 

It be to do thee service. 

Auf, O Marcius, Marcius, 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my he»rt 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 

Again, in Chapman's version of the 5th Iliad: 

** if he should pursue Sarpedon's life, 

** Or take his friends vtreake on his men." Steevens. 

' maims 

Ofthame — ] That is, disgraceful diminutions of territory. 

yohntotu 
* — — — those mxiim,s 
Of shaTne seen through thy coimtry,] Wounds inflicted by 
the invader ; mai'ks which remain a memorial of the ravages of 
the enemy. Am,. Ed. 

^ — v)ith the spleen 
Of all the under fiends.] Sliakspeare, by imputing'a stronger 
degree of inveteracy to subordinate fiends, seems to intimate, 
and very justly, that malice of revenge is more predominant in 
the lower than the upper classes of society. This circumstance - 
18 repeatedly exemplified in the conduct of Jack Cade and other 
heroes of the mob. Stee'cens. 

This appears to me to be refining too much. Under fiends in 
this passage does not mean, as I conceive, fiends subordinate, or in 
an inferior station, but infernal fiends. So, in K. Henry VI, P. I : 
** Now, ye familiar spirits, that are call'd 
" Out of the powcrfid regions under eartli," &c. 

In Shakspeare's time some fiends were supposed to inhabit the 
air, others to dwell under ground, &c. Malone. 

As Shakspeare uses the word wncfer-skinker, to express the 
Iwiest rank of waiter, I do not find myself disposed to give up 
my explanation of under fiends. Instances, however, of **too 
much re&iement** are not peculiar to me. Steevens 
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isihould from yon cloud speak divine things and say^ 
*7i« true; I'd not believe them more than thee^ 
All noble Marcius. — O, let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scar'd the moon^ with splinters! Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword ;^ and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Know thou first, 
I loved the maid I manitd; never man 
Sigh'd truer l>reath ;2 but that 1 see thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold.' Why, tiiou Mars! I tell thee, 
We have a power on foot; and I had purpose 

* And scar'J the moon — ] [Old copy — ^scarr'd,] I believe, 
rightly. The modem editors reud scar d, that is, frightened ; a 
reading to which the following line in King Eichard JJI^ cer- 
tiunly adds some support : 

" Amaze tlie welkin with your broken staves." Malone. 

1 read with the modem editors, rejecting the Chrononhoton- 
thological idea oi scarifying the moon. The verb to scare is again 
wi'itten scarr, in the old copy of The Winter* a Tale: ** They have 
scarred away two of my best sheep." Steevens. 

^ Jlere I clip 

The anvil of my sword ;] To clip is to embrace. So, in Jiuo' 
tiy find Cleopatra : 

"Enter the city, clip your wives — ." 
Aufidius styles Coiiolanus the ann}il of his s^ord, because hfr 
iiad formerly laid as heavy blows 0*1 him, as a smith strikes on 
kifl anvil. So, in Hamlet : 

*' And never did the Cyclops' hammers fall 

•* On Mars*s armour 

** With less remorse than Pyrrhus' bleeding sword 
** Now falls on Priam." Steevent. 

2 — never man 

Sighed truer breath ,-] The same expression is found in our 
authoi-'s Fenua and Adonis : 

** I '11 sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
** Shall cool the heat of this descending sim." 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinsman, by Shakspeare and Flet- 
cher, 1634: 

" Lover never yet made sigh 
" Truer than I." Malone. 

3 Bestride my threshold.'] Shakspeare was unaware tiv^l^^Ci- 
ma bride, on her entry into her husband's Ykou«^^V(9kii^TQV'i^^^ 

N2 
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Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lose mine arm for 't : Thou hast beat me out 

Twelve several times,* and I have pightly since 

Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyself and me ; 

We have been down together in my sleep. 

Unbuckling helms, fisting each other's throat, 

And wak'd half dead' with nothing. Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that* 

Thou art thence banish'd, we would muster all 

From twelve to seventy;* and, pouring war 

Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood o'er-beat/ O, come, go in, 

And take our friendly senators by the hands ; 

Who now are here, taking their leUves of me, 

Who am prepar'd against your territories. 

Though not for Rome itself. 

Cor, You bless me, Gods ! 

jiuf. Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 

from bestriding his tlireshold ; Jmd that, lest she should even touch 
it, she was always lifted over it. Thus, Lucan, L. II, 359 : 
Tralata vetuit contingere Uviina planta. Steevent. 

*-*— Thou hast beat vie out 
Tiveive several thnes,'} Out here means, I hcMcre, full, com- 
plete. Malone. 

So, in The IVmfiest : 

** for then thou wast not 

** Out three years old." Steevetis. 

^ And wak^d half dead — ] Unless the two preceding lines be 
tonsidered as parenthetical, here is another instance of our au- 
thor's concluding a sentence, as if the former part had been con- 
structed diflbrentlv. ** IV^e have been down," must be considered 
as if he had written — I have been down lyiVA you, in my sleep, 
and ivaPd, &c. See Vol. XI, p. 279, n. 4; and Vol. V, p.' 159, n. 
8 J and p. 298, n. 8. Malone. 

^ Had loe no quarrel else to Borne, but that — ] The old copy, re- 
dundantly, and unnecessarily : 

** Had we no other quai-rel else" &c. Steevens. 
* ■ ■ Hue luould muster all 
From twelve to seventy ;1 i. e. all the males from the age of 
t^ehc to seventy years would be mustered, to form the invading 
force. Am. Ed* 

^ Like a bold Jlood o'er-^eat] Though this is intelligible, and 
the reading of tlie old copy, perhaps our author wrbte^-o'er-bear. 
So, in Othello : 

"I» of such flood-gate and o'er-beaniig nature — ." Stecvein' 
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The one half of 1117 commission ; and set downi— - 
As best thou art experienced, since thou know'st 
Thy country's strength and weakness, — thine own ways: 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely visit them in parts remote. 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in: 
Let me commend thee first to those, that shall 
Say, yea^ to thy desires. A thousand welcomes! 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy ; 
Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand! Most welcome! 

[^Exeunt Cor. and Auf. 

1 Serv. ^dvancing'] Here's a strange alteration! 

2 Serv, By my hand, I had thought to have strucken 
him with a cudgel; and yet my mind gave me^ his clothes 
made a false report of him. 

1 Serv. What an arm he has ! He turned me about 
with his finger and his thumb, as one would set up a top. 

2 Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that there was some- 
thing in him : He had, sir, a kind of face, methought, — 
I cannot tell how to term it. 

1 Sew. He had so ; looking, as it were> 'Would I 

were hanged, but I thought there was more in him than 
I could think. 

2 Serv. So did I, I '11 be sworn : He is simply the 
rarest man i' the world. 

1 Serv. I think, he is: but a greater soldier than he, 
you wot one. 

'i Serv. Who? my master? 

1 Serv. Nay, it 's no matter for that. 

2 Serv. Worth six of him. 

1 Serv. Nay, not so neither; but I take him to be the 
greater soldier. 

2 Serv. 'Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to say 
that: for the defence of a town, our general is excellent. 

1 Serv. Ay, and for an assault too. 

Re-enter third Servant. 

3 Serv. O, slaves, I can tell you news; news, you 
rascals. 

m 

1. 2. Serv. What, what, Avhat? let 's partake. 

3 Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all nations; I had 
as lieve be a condemned man. 

1.2. Serv. Wherefore ? wherefore? 

3 Serv. Why, here 's he that was wont to tVeN^06.^>« 
general^— Caioi' iViareius.. 
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1 Serv. Why do you say, thwack our general ^ 

3 Serv, I do not say, thwack our general; but he waa 
always good enough for him. 

2 Serv. Come, we are fellows, and friends: he was 
ever too hard for him ; I have heard him say so himsel£ 

1 Serv, He was too hard for him directly, to say the 
truth on 't: before Corioli, he scotched him and notched 
him like a carbonado. 

2 Serv, An he had been cannibally given, he might' 
have broiled and eaten him too.^ 

1 Serv, But, more of thy news? 

3 Serv. Why, he is so made on here within, as if he 
were son and heir to Mars: set at upper end o' the table : 
no question asked him by any of the senators, but they 
stand bald before him : Our general himself makes a 
mistress of him ; sanctifies himself with ib hand,° and 
turns up the white o' the eye to his discourse. But the 
bottom of the news is, our general is cut i' the middle, 
and but one half of what he was yesterday ; for the other 
has half, by the entreaty and grant of the whole table. 
He '11 go, he says, and sowie the porter of Rome gates 
by the ears :^ He will mow down all before him, and leave 
his passage polled.^ 

' -he might have broiled and eaten him too."] The old copy 

reads — boiled. I'he chang-e was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

^ sanctifies himself ni^ith *s hand,"] Alluding, improperly, to 

the act of crossing upon any strange event, yohtison. 

1 rather imagine the meaning is, considers the touch of his 
hand as holy ; clasps it \vitli the same reverence as a lover would 
clasp the hard of his mistress. If there be any religious allusion, 
1 should rather suppose it to be the imposition of the hand in con- 
firmation. Mai one. 

Perhaps the allusion is (however out of place) to the degree of 
sanctity anciently supposed to be derived from touching the cor- 
poral rolick of a saint or a martyr. Steevens. 

^ He 7/ — sowle the porter of Rom^ gates by the ears:'] That 
is, 1 suppose, drag him down by the ears mto the dirt. Souiller, 
Fr. yohfison. 

Dr. Johnson's supposition, though not his derivation, is just. 
Skinner says the word is derived from sonv, i. e. to take hold of a 
person by the ears, as a dog seizes one of these animxils. So, Hey- 
wood, in a comedy called Love's Mistress, 1636 : 
" Venus will sowle me by the ears for this." 

Perhaps Shakspeare's allusion is to JSTercw/e* dragging out Cfer- 
icrus. Steevens. 

Whatever the etymology of «9«/e may be, it itppears W hkjt 
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2 Scrv, And he 's as lik^ to do 't, as any man I can 
imagine. 

3 Serv. Do 't ? he will do 't : For, look you, sir, he has 
as many friends as enemies : which friends, sir, (as it 
were) durst not (look you, sir,) show themselves, (as we 
term it) his fviends, whilst he 's in directitude.^ 

1 Serv. Directitude! what 's that? 

3 Serv. But when they shall see, sir, his crest up again, 
and the man in blood,'* they will out of their burrows, 
like conies after i*ain, and revel all with him. 

1 Serv, But when goes this forward? 

3 Serv. To-morrow; to-day; presently. You shall 
have the drum struck up this afternoon : 'tis, as it were, 
a parcel of their feast, and to be executed ere they wipe 
their lips. 

been a familiar word in the last century. Lord StrafTord's cor- 
respondent, Mr. Garrard, uses it, as Shakspeare does. Straff, 
I^ett. Vol. II, p. 149 : " A lieutenant soied him nvell by the ears, 
and drew him by the hair about the room." Lord Strafford him- 
self uses it in another sense. Vol. II, p. 138; *• It is ever a hope- 
ful throw, where the caster soies his bowl well." In this passage 
to sole seems to signify what* I belieye» is usually called to ground 
a bowl, lyrvjhitt. 

Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders it, aurem summm 
vi vellere. McUone. 

To sovjle is still in use for pulling, draggling, and lugging, in 
the West of England. S. W. 

^ hit passage polled.'\ That is, bared, cleared. Johnson. 

To poll a person anciently meant to cut off his hair. So, in 
Danumas* Madrigall in Praise of his Daphnis, by J. Wooton, pub- 
lished in England* s Helicon, quarto, 1600 .- 

** Like Nisus golden hair that Scilla/>o/V." 
It likewise signified to cut off the head. So, in the ancient 
metrical history of the battle ofFloddon Field: 
*• But now we will withstand his grace, 
" Or thousand heads shall there be poll'd.*' Steevens. 
So, in Christ's Tears over yerusalem, by Thomas Nashe, 1594 : 
" — the winning love of neigh boiu^s round about, if haply tJieir 
houses should be environed, or any in them prove untruly, being 
piUed and poul'd too unconscionably." — PouPdisthe spelling of 
the old copy of Coriolanus also. Malone. 

^ vjhiPst he '« in directitude.] I suspect the author wrote : 

— whilst he 's in discreditude ; a made word, instead of discredit. 
He intended, I suppose, to put an uncommon word into the mouth 
of this servant, which had some resemblance to sense : but could 
hardly have meant that he should talk absolute nonsense. ildUnt. 

* — 1» blotfd,') See p. 10, n. 2. Mahne. 
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2 SerV' Why, then wc shall have a stirring world again. 
This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, increase tailors, 
and breed ballad-makers.^ 

1 Serv. Let me have war, say I ; it exceeds peatce, as 
&r as day does night; it 's spritely, waking, audible, and 
fiill of vent.^ Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mul* 
1cd,7 deaf, sleepy, insensible ; a getter of more bastard 
children, than war 's a destroyer of men.^ 

2 Serv, 'Tis so: and as wars, in some sort, may be 
said to be a ravisher ; so it cannot be denied, but peace 
is a great maker of cuckolds. 

1 Serv. Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

3 Serv. Reason ; because they then less need one ano- 
ther. The wars, for my money. I hope to see Romans 
us cheap as Volcians. — They are rising, they are rising. 

jiii. In, in, in, in. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE VI. 
Rome. A fiublick Place. 

JSnter SiciNiua and DiiVTVS. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him ; 
His remedies are tame i' the present peace® 
And quietness o' the people, which before 

* This peace is nothing, but to rust &c.] 1 believe a word or two 
liave been lost. Shakspeare probably wrote : 

This peace is good for nothing but, &c. Malone. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads — ^is vaorth nothing, &c. Stecoew. 

• f ull o/'vent.] Full o{ rumour, full of materials for dis' 
course. Johnson. 

^ — mulled,'] I. e. softened and dispirited, as -wine is when 
burnt and sweetened, hat. Mollitus. Hanmer. 

' than wars a destroyer of men.] i. e. than vsars are a de- 

stroyer of men. Our author almost every where uses vsars in the 
plural. See the next speech. Mr. Pope, not attending' to this, 
reads— than vi^ar *s, &c. which all the subsequent editors have 
adopted. Walking, the reading of the old copy in this speech, was 
rightly corrected by him. Malone. 

I should have persisted in adherence to the reading of Mr. 
Pope, had not a similar irregularity in speech occurred in All ** 
Well that Ends Well, Act II, sc. i, where the second Lord says — 
" O, *tis brave vsars /" as we have here — " vsars may be said to 
be a ravisher.** 
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Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Blush, that the world goes well ; who rather had. 
Though they themselves did suffer by 't, behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops, and going 
About their functions friendly. 

Enter Menenius. 
Bru. We stood to 't in good time. Is this Menenius? 
Sic. *Tis he, 'tis he: O, he is grown most kind 
Of late— HaU, sir! 

Men. Hail to you both!* 

Sic. Your Coriolanus, sir, is not much miss'd,^ 



Perhaps, however, in all these instances, tlie old blundering 
transcribers or printers, may have given us war* instead of war. 

Steeveiu. 

* Hii remedie* are tame i' the present peace — 3 The old reading 
is: 

** His remedies are tame, Uie present peace." 
I do not understand either line, but fancy it shoidd be read thus : 
neither need 'uoefear hifm 
His retnedies are ta'en, the present peace 
And quietness o' the people, — — 
The meaning, somewhat hai'shly expressed, according to oup 
autlior's custgm, is this : JVe need not fear hifn, tlie proper rente' 
dies against him are taken, by restoring peace and quietness. 

yohnson. 

I rather suppose tlie meaning of Sicinius to be tliis : 
Hit remedies are taine, 
i. e. ineffectual in times of peace like these. When the people 
were in commotion, his friends might have strove to remedy hia 
disgrace by tampering with them ; but now, neither wanting to 
employ his braveiT, nor remembering his former actions, they 
are usmt subjects ror the factious to work upon. 

Mr. M. Mason would read, lame ; but the epithets tame tnd 
TO/7J were, I believe, designedly opposed to each other. Steevens, 

In, fi' tJie present peace] which was omitted in tlie old copy, 
was inserted by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

* HaU to you both !] From this reply of Menenius, it should 
seem that both the tribunes had saluted him ; a circumstimce also 
to be inferred from the present deficiency in the metre, which 
would be restored by reading (according to the proposal of a 
modem editor : ) 

Of late. — Hail, sir ! 

Bru. Hail, sir ! 

Men. Hail to you both ! Steevens. 

* Your Coriolanus t sir, is not m,uch -mmV,] I have admvUAid. \i*t 
word— */r, for tlie sojLe of measure. Stc&oem. 
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But with his friends: the common-wealth doth stand; 
And so would do, were he more angry at it- 

Men, All 's well; and might have been much better, if 
He could have temporized. 

Sic, Where is he, hear you? 

Men. Nay, I hear nothing; his mother sind his wife 
Hear nothing from him. 

Enter Three or Four Citizens. 

Cit, The gods preserve you both ! 

Sic. Good»e'cn, our neighbours. 

Bru. Good-e'en to you all, good-e'en to you all. 

1 Cit, Ourselves,our wives,and children, onour knees. 
Arc bound to pray for you both. 

Sic, Live, and thrive! 

Bru, Farewel, kind neighbours: Wewish'dCoriolanus 
Had lov'd you as we did. 

Cit, Now the gods keep you ! 

Both Tri, Farewel, farewel. \_Exeu7it Citizens. 

Sic, This is a happier and more comely time. 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets, 
Crying, Confusion. 

Bru. Cuius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i' the war; but insolent, 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking. 
Self-loving, 

Sic, And affecting one sole throne. 

Without assistance.^ 

Men. I think not so. 

Sic, We should by this, to all our lamentation. 
If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 

Bru, The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 
Si^s safe and still without him. 

^ — — affecting one sole throne^ 
Without assistance'^ That is, without assessors; without any 
other suffrage, yohnson. 

Without assistance.^ For the sake of measiu'e I should wish to 
read: 

Without assistance in *t. 
This hemistich, joined to the following one, would then form 
aregulai'verse. 

It is also not improbable that Shukspeare instead of assistance 
wrote assistant*. Thus in the old copies of our author, we have 
ingredienccr for ingredients, occurrence for occurrents, &c. 

Stee^eru, 
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Enter JEdilc. 

JEd, Worthy tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports,— the Voices with two several powers 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories ; 
And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy what lies before them. 

Men, *Tis Aufidius, 

Who, hearing of our Marcius' banishment, 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world ; 
Which were inshellM, when Marcius stood for Rome,^ 
And durst not once peep out. '^ 

Sic. Come, what talk you 

Of Marcius? 

Bru. Go see this rumourer whipp'd.— It cannot be, 
The Voices dare break with us. 

Men. Cannot be ! 

We have record, that very well it can ; 
And three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reason with the fellow,* 
Before you punish him, where he heard this ; 
Lest you shall chance to whip vour information, 
And beat the messenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. 

Sic. Tell not me : 

I know, this cannot be. 

J3ru. Not possible. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mesa. The nobles, in great earnestness, are going 
All to the senate house : some news is come,* 
That turns their countenance s.^ 



* ■ stood for Home,"] i. e. stood up in its defence. Had the 
expression in the text. bt*eh met with in a Icurned author, it might 
have passed for a Li^tinism : 

" — summis stantem pro tuiribiis l('am " 

A'.ntU IX, 575. Steroent. 

' reason w/M the filiovj,'] That is, have some tali witli 

him. In this sense Shakspeare often uses the word. See Vol. II, 
p. 167, n. 6. yohnson. 

« 9(yine news is come,'] Old copy — ^redundantly, — some 

news is come in. The second folio— comiV'^ ; but I think, errone- 
ously. Steevens. 

"^ ■ sojne nevjs is come. 
That turns f^e/r cauntenancet.'\ i.e. that iend&r& \)!cifi\s MSOfe^ 
VOL. XIII. O 
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Sic. 'Tis this slave ; — 

Go whip him *fore the people's eyes : — his raising I 
Nothing but his report ! 

Mess, Yes, worthy sir, 

The slave's report is seconded ; and more, 
More fearful, is deliver'd. 

Sic. What more fearful ? 

Mess, It is spoke freely out of many mouths, 
(How probable, I do not know,) that Marcius, 
Join'd with Aufidius, leads a power 'gainst Rome , 
And vows revenge as spacious, as between 
The young'st and oldest thing. 

Sic. This is most likely I 

JBru, Rais'd only, that the weaker sort may wish 
Crood Marcius home ag^ain. 

Sic, The very trick on 't. 

Men. This is unlikely: 
He and Aufidius can no more atone,^ 
Than violentest contrariety.^ 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mesa. You are sent for to the senate : 

tour. This allusion to the acescence of milk occurs again in 7#^ 
mon of Athen* : 

** Has friendship such a faint and 'niilky heart, 

" It turns in less than two nights ?" Malone, 
I believe nothing more is meant than — cha?iges their counte- 
nances. So, in Cymbeline : 

** Change yon, madam ? 

•* The noble Leonatus is in safety." Steevcn*. 

■ "--^can no more atone, 3 To atone, in the active sense, is to 
reconcile, and is so used by our author. To atone here, is in the 
neutral sense, to come to reconciliation. To atone is to unite- 

yohnson. 

The etjnnology of this verb may be known from the following 
passage in the second Book of Sidney's Arcadia: ** Nocessitie 
made us see, that a common enemie sets at one a civil warre." 

Steevens. 

Atone seems to be derived from at and one ; — to reconcile to, 
or, to be at, union. In some books of Shakspe are's age I have 
found the phrase in its original form : " — to reconcile and make 
them at one.** Malone. 

• violentest contrariety."] 1 should read— violentest contra- 

riet/e«. M. Mason. 

Mr. M. Mason might hpve supported his conjecture by the 
following passage in King Lear : 

** No contrar/e* hold more antipathy 
'' Thtm. 1 and such * knave." SteevcM^ 
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A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 
AsAOciated with Auiidius, rages 
Upon our territories ; and have already, 
Overborne their way, consumed with fire, and took 
What lay before them. 

Enter Cominius. 

Com, O, you have made good work! 

Men, What news? what news? 

Com, You have holp to ravish your own daughters, and 
To melt the city leads^ upon your pates; 
To see your wives dishonoured to your noses ; i 

Men, What 's the news? what 's the news? 

Com, Your temples burned in their cement; and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore.^ 

Men, Pray now, your news?— - 

You have made fair work, I fear me : — Pray, your news? 
If Marcius should be join'd with Volcians, . 

Com. If! 

He is their god ; he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature. 
That shapes man better: and they follow him, 
Against us brats, with no less confidence, 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflies, 
Or butchers killing flies. 

Men, You have made gbod work, 

You, and your apron men ; you that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation,^ and 

* the city lead* — ] Our author, I believe, was here think- 
ing of the old city gates of London. Malone. 

The same plirase has occurred already, in this play. See p. 56. 
Ijtadt were not peculiar to our city gates. Few ancient houses of 
consequence were without them. Steepens. 

* — coTifirCd 

Into an augre^t bore.'\ So, in Macbeth : 

** our fate hid in an augre-hole." Steevent. 

3 Upon the voice of occupation,3 Occupation is here used for 
muchanicks, men occupied in daily business. So again, in yuliu4 
C^tar, Act I, sc. ii : '* An 1 had been a m:ui of any occupations^ 
&c. 

So, Horace uses arte* for artijicet: 

** Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pnegravat artes 
** Infra se positas." Malone. 
In the next page but one, the word craft* is \i&^d Vjk \}cv£. \^l& 
r« where Meneiuus says .* 
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The breath of garlick-eaters !** 

Com, He will shake 

Your Rome about your ears. 

Men. As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit :^ You have made fair workl 

Bru, But is this true, sir? 

Com. Ay ; and you '11 look pale 

Before you find it other. All the icgions 
Do smilingly revolt;* and, who resist, 
Are only mock'd for valiant ignorance,^ 
And perish constant fools. Who is 't can blame him? 
Your enemies, and his, find something in him. 

Men. We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 



« 



—you have made fair hands. 
You, and your crqfu/" M. Mason. 

* The breath of garlick-eatersf] To smell of garlick was once 
such a brand of viilgarity, thatgarlick was a food forbidden to an 
ancient order of Spanish knights, mentioned by Guevara, yohnsan. 

So, in Measure for Measure : " — he would moutli with a beg- 
jar, though she smelled brown bread and garlick.*' Malone. 

To smell of leeks was no less a mark of vulgarity among the 
Roman people in the time of Juvenal. Sat. iii : 
** — quis tecum sectile porrum 
** Sutor, et elixi vervecis labra comedit ?*' 

And from the following passage in Deckar's If this be not a 
good Flay the Devil is in it, 1612, it should appear that garlick 
was once much used in England, and afterwards as much out of 
fashion : 

** Fortune favours nobody hMt garlick, nor ^ar/tci neither now; 
yet she has strong reason to love it : for though garlick made her 
smell abominably in the nostrils of the gallants, yet she had smelt 
and stunk worse for gar lick" 

Hence, perhaps, the cant denomination Pil-garlici for a desert- 
ed fellow, a person left to suli'er witliout friends to assist him. 

Steevens. 

* As Hercules &c.3 A ludicrous allusion to the apples of the 
Hesperides. Steevens. 

* Dq smilingly revolt;"] Smilingly is the word in the old copy, 
ibr which seemingly has been printed in late editions. 

To revolt smilingly is to revolt with signs of pleasiure, or with 
marks of contempt. Steevens. 

^ Are only mock*d for valiant ignorance,3 So, in TYoilus and 
Cressida : " I had rather be a tick in a sheep, than such a valiant 
ignorance'' 

The adverb — only, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer to 
complete the verse. Steevens* 
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Com. Who shall ask it? 

The tribunes cannot do 't for shame ; the people 
Deserve such pity of him, as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds: for his best friends, if they 
Should say, Be good to Rome^ they charg*d him** even 
As those should do that had deserv'd his hate, 
And therein show'd like enemies. 

Men, 'Tis true : 

If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say, ^Beseech you, cease, — You have made feir handsy 
You, and your crafts ! you have crafted fair! 

Com, You have brought 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So incapable of help. 

Tri. Say not, we brought it. 

Men. How! Was it we? We lov'd him ; but, likebeastS) 
And cowardly nobles,^ gave way to your clusters^ 
Who did hoot him out o' the city. 

Com. But, I fear 

They *11 roar him in again.i Tullus Aufidius, 
The second name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer: — Desperation 
Is all the policy, strength, and defence. 
That Rome can make against them. 

Enter a Troofi of Citizens. 
Men. Here come the clusters.*— 

And is Aufidius with him ?— You are they 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking, greasy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus' exile. Now he 's coming; 
And not a hair upon a soldier's head, 

* they charged him 8cr.] Their charge or injunction would 
show them insensible of his wrongs, and make them shovt like 
aienue*. yohtuon. 

They charged, and therein */jotoV, has here the force of They 
would charge, and therein thoxj. Malone. 

* And conaardVy nobles,'] 1 suspect that our author wrote— cow- 
ard, which he sometimes uses adjectiv<*ly. So, in Kingyohn: 

** Than e*er the covoard hand of France can win." Steevem, 

* They *ll roar him in again."] As they hooted at liis departuie* j 
they wiU roar at his retiu*n ; as -he went out with scoffs^ he NnSkl 
come back with lamentations. Johnson* 1 

02 
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Which will not prove a whip ; as many coxcombs* 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. *Tis no matter; 
If he could bum us all into one coal, 
Wc have deserv'd it. 

Cit. 'Faith, we hear fearful news. 

1 Cit, For mine own parU 
When I said, banish him, I said, 'twas pity. 

2 Cit, And so did I. 

3 CiV. And so did I ; and, to say the truth, so did very 
many of us: That we did, we did for the best: and though 
we willingly consented to his banishment, yet it was 
against our will. 

Com. You are goodly tilings, you voices! 

Alen, You have made 

Good work, you and your cry l^ — Shall us to the Capitol? 

Com. O, ay; what else? llCxeunt Com. and Men. 

Sic, Go, masters, get you home, be not dismay'd ; 
These are a side, that would be glad to have 
This true, which they so seem to fear. Go home, 
And show no sign of fear. 

1 Cit. The gods be good to us I Come, masters, let 's 
home. I ever said, we were i' the wrong, when we 
banished him. 

3 Cit. So did we all. But come, let 's home. 

[_£xeunt Citizens. 

Bru, I do not like this news. 

Sic, Nor I. 

Bru. Let *s to the Capitol:— 'Would, half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie I 

Sic. Pray, let us go. [^Exeunt, 






SCENE VII. 

.'^ Camfi; at a small distance from Rome. 

Enter Aufidius, and his Lieutenant. 
Jtuf. Do they still fly to the Roman? ' 



3 



•^you and your cry V] Alluding to a pack of hounds. So, in 
Mam,letf a company of players are contemptuously called z. cry of 
players. See p. 120, n. 1. 

This phrase was not antiquated in the time of Milton^ who has 
it in his Paradise Lost, B. II : 

** A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing^ bark'd." Steerea*. 
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Lieu, I do not know what witchcraft 's in bim ; but 
Your soldiers use him as the grace 'fore meat^ 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end ; 
And you are darken'd in this action, sir, 
Even by your own. 

<4uf, I cannot help it now ; 

Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proudlicr* 
Even to my person, than I thought he would, 
When first I did embrace him: Yet his naUtre 
In that 's no changeling; and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

Lieu, Yet I wish, sir, 

(I mean, for your particular,) you had not 
Join'd in comniission with him: but either 
Had borne' the action of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

jiuf, I understand thee well; and be thou sure, 
When he shall come to his account, he knows not 
W'hat I can urge against him. Although it seems. 
And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And shows good husbandry for the Volcian state ; 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword : yet he hath left undone 
That, which shall break his neck, or hazard mine, 
Whene'er we come to our account. 

Lieu, Sir, I beseech you, think you he '11 carry Rome? 

jluf. All places yield to him ere he sits down; 
And the nobility of Rome are his: 
The senators, and patricians, love him too: 
The tribunes are no soldiers ; and their people 
Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. I think, he '11 be to Rome, 

3 — wiore proudlier ] We h.ive already had in this play — 
more v)orthier, as in Timon of Athens, Act IV, sc. i, we have more 
Under ! yet the modem editors read here — more proudly. Malone. 

* Had borne — ] The old copy reads — have borne ; which can- 
not be right. For the emendation now made I am answerable. 

Malone. 
I suppose the word — had, or have, to be alike superfluous, und 
that the passage should be thus regulated: 
— but either borne , 
The action ofyouneif^ or e/*c to Aim 
JSfad ieft it ^oiely. Stee^ieM. 
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As is the osprcy^ to the fish, who takes it 

By sovereignty of nature. First he was 

A noble servant to them ; but he could not 

Carry his honours even : whether 'twas pride, 

Which out of daily fortune ever taints 

The happy man ; whether^' defect of judgment, 

To fail m the disposing of those chances 

Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 

Not to be other than one thing, not moving 

From the casque to the cushion, but commanding peace 

Even with the same austerity and garb 

As he controird the war; but, one of these, 

(As he hath spices of them all, not all,^ 

* As is the osprey — ] Osprey, u kind of caji^Ie, ossifraga. Pope. 
Wc find in Michuel Dmyton's Polyolbion, Song XXV, a hiU 

account of the osprey, \vhich sliows the justness and beauty of the 
simile : 

** The osprey, oft here seen, thoug-h seldom here it breeds, 
" Which over them tlie^'^A no sooner doth espy, 
" But, betwixt him and them by an antipathy, 
** Turning tlieir bellies up, as though their death they saw^ 
*• They at his pleasure lie, to stuff his gluttonous maw." 

Langton. 
So, in The Battle of Alcazar, 1594; 

** I will provide thee with a princely osprey , 
** That as sl)e flieth over fish in pools, 
'* The fish shall tiu"n tlieir glitt'ring bellies up, 
" And thou shalt take thy fiber al choice of all." 
Such is the f-^bulous history of the osprey. I learn, however, from 
Mr. Lambe's notes to the ancient metrical legend of TAe Battle 
9f Floadon, that the osprey is a '* rare, large, blackish hawk, with 
a long neck, and blue legs. Its prey is fish, and it is sometimes 
seen hovering over the Tweed." Steeven*. 

The osprey is a diflercut bird from the sea eagle, to which the 
above quotations iilude, but its prey is the same. See Pennant's 
British Zoology, 46, Linn. Syst. Nat. 1^9. Harris. 

* 'whether ^twas pride. 

Which out of daily jortune ever taints 

The happy man; nxthether &c.] Aufidius assigns three proba- 
ble reasons of the roiscurriage of Coriolanus ; pnde, which easi- 
ly follows an uninteniipted train of success ; unskilfulness to re- 
gulate the consequences of his own victories ; a stubborn uni- 
formity of nature, which could not make the proper transition 
from Xh^ casque or helmet to the cushion or chair of civil authority i 
but acted with the same despotism in peace as m war. yohnton. 

7 As he hath spices of tliem all, not all,'] i. e. not all complete'^ 
aot aU en their full esetent. Malone. 
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For I dare so fiu* free him,) made him fear'd^ 

So hated, and so banish'd : fiut he has a merit, 

To choke it in the utterance .^ So our virtues 

Lie in the interpretation of the time : 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done.° 

One fire drives out one fire ; one nail, one nail ; 

Rights by rights fouler,^ strengths by strengths do fail. 

So, in The Winter' 9 Tale: 

" foraU 

" Thy by-gone fooleries were but tpicet of it." Steeveru. 

• — he has a tnerit. 

To choke it in the utterance,'] He has a merit, for no other pur- 
pose than to destroy it by boasting it. Johnson. 

• And fxrmer, unto itself most commendaklef 
Math not a-tomh so evident as a chair 

To extol Vfhat it hath done."] This is a common thought, but 
miserably ill expressed. The sense is, the virtue which delights 
to commend itself, will find the surest tomh in that chair wherein 
it holds forth its own commendations : 

** — — unto itself most commendable." 
i. e. which hath a very high opinion of itself. Warburton, 

If our author meant to place Coriolanus in tliis chair, he must 
have forgot his character, for, as Mr. M. Mason has justly observ- 
ed, he has already been described as one who was so far from 
being a boaster, that he could not endure to hear ** his notliingn 
monster'd.*' But I rather believe, ** in the utterance" alludes not 
to Coriolanus himself, but to the high encomiums pronounced on 
him, by his friends; and then the lines of Horace, quoted in p. 
147, may serve as a comment on the passage before us. 

A passage in TVoiVt/* and Cressida, however, may be urged in 
support of Dr. Warburton's interpretation : 

" The worthiness of prMse distains his worth, 
** If that the prais'd himself bring the praise forth." 
Yet I still think that our poet did not mean to represent Corio- 
lanus as his own eulogist. Malone. 

A sentiment of a similar nature is expressed by Adam, in the 
second scene of the second Act oi As you Like it, where he says 
to Orlando : 

** Your praise is come too swiftly home before you, 
•* Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
** Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
•• No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
** Are sanctified and holy traitors to you." M. Mason. 
The passage before us, and the comments upon it are, to me 
at least, equ^y unintelligible. Steevens 

• Rights by rights foultri] Thus the old copy. Modt.TYv^^\wt%» 
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Come, let *8 away. When, Caius, Rome is thine, 
Thou art poor'st of all; then shortly art thou mine. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

Rome. A fiublick Place, 

Enter Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius, Brutus, 

and Others, 

Men, No, I '11 not go : you hear, what he hath said, 
Which was sometime his general ; who lov'd him 
In a most dear particular. He call'd me, father: 

with less obscurity — ^Ri^ht'# by right fouler, &c. i. e. What is al- 
ready right, and is received as such, becomes less clear when 
supported by supernumerary proofs. Such appears to me to be 
the meaning of this passage, which may be applied with too 
much justice to many of my own comments on Shakspeai'e. 

Dr. Warburton would resL.d'-fouled, from Jouier, Fr. to trample 
under foot. There is undoubtedly such a word in Sidney's Area- 
dia, edit. 1633, p. 441 ; but it is not easily applicable to our pre- 
sent subject: 

"' Thy all-beholding eye/oul*d with the sight." 

The same word likewise occiu's in the following proverb— 
Tori doth foul Sutton — ^i. e. exceeds it on compariton, and makes it 
appear mean and poor. Steevens. 

nights by right fouler, may well mean, ** That one right or title, 
when produced, makes anotlier less fair." All the short sentences 
in this speech of Aufidius are obscure, and some of them non- 
sensicaL M. Mason. 

I am of Dr. Warburton's opinion tliat tliis is nonsense ; and 
would read, with the slightest possible variation from the old 
copies : 

Rights by rights foul are, strengths &c. Ritson. 

Rights by rights fouler, &c.] These words, which are exhibit- 
ed exactly as they app>ear in the old copy, relate, I apprehend, 
to the rvoalship subsisting between Aufidius and Coriolanus, not to the 
preceding observation concerning the ill effect of extravagant encomi- 
uTiu. As one nail, says Aufidius, drives out another, so the strength' 
of Coriolanus shall be subdued by my strength, and his pretensions 
yield to others, less fair perhaps, but more povietftd. Aufidius has 
already declared Uiat he will either break the neck of Coriola-* 
nus, or his own ; and now adds, that jttre vel injuria he will de- 
stroy him. ^ 

I suspect that the words, ** Come let's away," originally com- 
pleted the preceding henustich, " To extol what it hath d<me;" . 
a^d that Shakspeare in the course of composition, regardless of 
fusoriffinai trsin of thought, aE^wuda T&ave^^tStub-w^ffAai^-Ciin/* 
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But what o' that ? Go, you that banish'd him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and kneel 
The way into his mercy : Niiy, if he coy'd* 
To hear Cominius speak, I '11 keep at home. 

Com, He would not seem to know me. 

Men, ^ Do you hear? 

Com, Yet one time he did call me by my name: 
1 urg'd our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to: forbad all names; 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless. 
Till he had forg*d himself a name i* the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

Men, Why, so ; you have made good work J 

A piur of tribunes that have rack'd for Rome,^ 
To make coals cheap: a noble memory !'* 

Com. I minded him, how royal 'twas to pardon 
When it was less expected : He replied, 
It was a bare petition^ of a state 

let '* avsayt to their present situation, to complete the rhyming 
couplet with which the scene concludes. Were these words re- 
placed in wlikt perhaps wus tlielr original situ, tion, the passage 
Awould at once exliibit the meaning already given. Malone. 

* coy^d — ] i. e. condescended unwillingly, with reserve, 
coldness. Steevens. 

^ that hcpoeTSick'dJor Jiovie,'] To racJ^ means to harratt by 

exactioM, and in this sense the poit uses it in other places : 
" The commons hast thou raciV/ the clerg^-'s bags 
" Are lank and lean with thy extortions.*' 
I believe it here means in general, You that have been such 
|l^>od stcwai*ds for the Roman people, as to get their houses burn- 
ed over their heads, to save them the expense of coals. Steevem. 

* '-—' memory f] for memorial. Sec p. 135, n. 4. Steepens. 

' It was a bare petition ^^ A bare petition, I believe, means 
only a rrure petition. Coriolanus wciglis the consequence of ver- 
bal supplication against that of actual punishment. See Vol. II, 
p. 197, n. 2. Steevens. 

I have no doubt but we should read : 
Jt <WM a base petition &c. 
meaning that it was unworthy the dignity of a state, to petition 
a man whom they had banished. Jli. Mason. 

In King Henry IVy P. I, and in Timon of Athens, the word bare 
is used in the sense of thin, easily seen through; having only a 
slight supei-ficiiil covering. Yet, I confess, Uiis interpiotatvotk. 
wiU hardly ^ty>\y here. In the former of the paaaa^a «iiL^&i^«4XA»^ 
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^ 

To one whom they had punish'd. 

Mc7i. Very well: ' 

Could he say less? 

Com. 1 oflerM to awaken his regard 
For his private tViend? : His ans^ve^ to me was, 
He could not stay to pick tlier>i in a pile 
Of noisome, musty chaiV: He i^aid, 'twas folly, 
For one poor grain or tvo, to leave unbunit, 
And still to nose the oil'ciice. 

A^cTi, For one poor p^rain 

Or two? I am one of those; his mother: wife, 
His child, and this brave fellow too, ^ve arc the grains: 
You are the musty chaff ; and you are smeit 
Above the moon: We must be burnt forvou. 

Sic. Nay, pray, be piitient : If you refuse your aid 
In this so never-heeiled help, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Would be your country's ))lcader, your good tongue, 
More than the instant urmy we can make, 
Might stop our countryman. 

Men, No; I '11 not meddle. 

Sic. I pray you,* go to him. 

Men. What should I do? 

J3ru. Only make trial what your love can do 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 

Mr?i.^ Well, and say that Marcius 

Return me, as Cominius is return'd. 
Unheard ; what then ? — 
But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
W ith his unkindness? Say *t be so? 

S'c. Yet your good will 

Mu-vt have that thanks from Rome, after the measure 
As you intended well. 

Mm-. I '11 undertake it : 

I think, he '11 hear me. Yet to bite. his lip. 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well ; he had not din'd :^ 

the editor of the first folio substituted base for bare, improperly. 
In the passage before us perhaps bate was the author's word. 

Maione. 
* I pray you, &c.] The pronoun personal — /, is wanting in the 
old copy. Steevetis. 

" jSe was not taken viell; he had not din^d: &c.] This observt- 
tioii is not only from nature* Ukd ^e\y ex^^stea^d, W, tdmintbly ^ J 

■I 
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The veins unfiU'd, our blood is cold, and then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive ; but when we have stufT'd 

These pipes, and these conveyances of our blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest-like fasts :^ therefore I '11 watch him 

Till he be dieted to my request. 

And then I '11 set upon him. 

Bru. You know the very road into his kindness. 
And cannot lose your way. 

Afen, Good faith, I '11 prove him, 

Speed how it will. I shall ere long have knowledge 
Of my success.® / (] JEjr/V. 

Com. He '11 never hear him. 

Sic. Not ? 

Com, I tell you, he does sit in gold,' his eye 

befits the mouth of one, who in the beginning of tlie play had 
told us, that he loved convivial doinji^. Warburton. 

Mr. Pope seems to have borrowed this idea. See Epist. I, ver. 
127: 

** Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not Jin'dV Steevens. 

* — our priest-like fasts :] I am afraid, that when Sliakspeare 
introduced this comparison, the religious abstinence of mocleni, 
not ancient Rome, was in his thoughts. Steevens. 

Priests are forbid, by the discipline of the church of Rome, to 
break their fast before the celebration of mass, which must take 
place afler sun-rise, and before mid-day. C. 

• Speed hmv it vsill. I thall ere long have kncmiedge 

Of my tucces8.'\ There could be no doubt but Mencnius him- 
self would soon have knowledge of his own succt^ The sense 
therefore requires that we should read : 

Speed how it will, you shall ere long have knowledge 
Of my success. M. Mason. 
That Menenius at some time would have knowledge of his 
success is certain ; but what he asserts, is, that he would ere long 
gain tliat knowledge. Malone. 

All Menenius designs to say, may be — / shall not be kept long 
in suspense as to the result of my embassy. Steevens. 

^ I tell you, he does sit in gold,"] He is enthroned in all tlie pomp 
and pride of imperial splendour : 

" ;^wcrft8f ov®* 'Hf »>•" Hom. yohnson. 
So, in the old translation of Pluarch: ** — he was set in his 
chaire of state, with a marvellous and unspeakable miijestie.'* 
Miakspeare has a somewhat similar idea in King Henry VXXI, 
Act I, 8C. i : 

<< All clinquant, all in gold^ like hfcahen god^^^ 

voL.xra. p 
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Red as *twould bum Rome; and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I knecl'd before him; 
*Twas very faintly he said, Rise; dismissM me 
Thus, with his speechless hand : What he would do^ 
He sent in writing after me ; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath, to yield to his conditions :' 

Tiie ideacxpix'ssedby Comiiiius occurs also in the 8th//iW, 442: 

In the tii'.i^ station of which passage Mr. Pope was perhaps in- 
debted to Sliakspcare : 

** Til' eternal Thunderer sat thron'd in goldP Steevens. 

^ Bound with an oath, to yield to his conditions .] This is appa- 
rently wronj^. Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. "Warburton after him, read: 
Bound ivith an oath not yic/d to now conditions. ^^ 
They might have read more sm;K)thly : 

■ ' to yield to ne'iu conditions : 
But tlie whole speech is in confusion, and I suspect something 
left out. I should read : 

What he luould do, 

He sent in vcriiitig (ifif^ »' w//atf he iMould not. 
Bound ivith an oath. To yield to his conditions.-^ 
Here is, I think, a chusm. I'he speukev's ])urpose seems to l>e 
tliis : To vie/d to his conditiofis is ruin, and better cannot be ob- 
tained, so that all hope is vain. Johnson. 

I suppose, Coriohmus means, that he had sworn to f^ye way 
to the co^niitions, into which the ingi-atitude of his country had 
forced him. Farmer. 

The amendment which 1 liavc to propose, is a very slig-ht de- 
viation i'rom tJic text — ^thc reading", " in his conditions," instead 
of " to his coT-dilions." — To yield, in this place, means to relax\ 
and is iis-.d tn th-j same sense, in the next scene but .one, by Co- 
riolanus himself, wlieie specking of Menenius, he says: 
" — to giMC e him only, 
** That thought he could do more, a very little 
** I have yielded too :" — 
What Comi)iiu8 means to s'ly, is, " Tliat Coriolanus sent in 
writing after him the condii ions on which he would agree to make 
a peace, and bound himself by an oath not to depart from tliem.** 
The additional negative which Hanmer and Warbuilon wish 
to introduce, is not only unnecessary, but would destroy the 
sense ; for the thing which Coriolanus had sworn not to do, wa» 
to yield in his conditions. M. Mason. 

What he 'would do, i. e. tlie conditions on which he oflferedto 
return, he sent in wi-iting after Cominius, intending that he 
should have carried them to Menenius. What ht would wot, i. e. 
his resolution of neither dismissing his soldiers, nor capitulating 
with J^o7ne*s mechanicks, in ease the terms he prescribed should 
bG refused, he bound himself by axi o^tK to mauitun. If <4iese 
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So, that all hope is vain, 

Unless his noble mother, and his wife ; 

Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 

For mercy to his countiy.' Therefore, let 's hence, 

And with our fair entreaties haste them on. \_Ex'eunt, 

conditions were admitted, the oath of course, beinj^ grounded 
on that proviso, must jieU to Mem, and be cnncellccl. That thin 
;s the proper sense ot'tlie pussag-e, is obvious from what follows: 
Cor. " ifyouM ask, remember this before ; 

" Tl»e thing's I have forsworn to grunt, may never 

" Be held by you denials. Do not bid mc 

** Dismiss my soldiers , or capitulate 

** Again with Rome's meclianieks." — Henley. 
1 believe, two half lines have been lost ; th.-vt Bound viith an 
•ath was the beginning of one line, and to yield to his conditions 
tlie conclusion of the next. See Vol. VII, p. 87, n. 4. Perhaps, how- 
ever, to yield to his conditions, means — ^to yield only to his condi- 
tions ; referring to these words to oath: that his oath was irre- 
vocable, and should yield to nothing- but such a reverse of for- 
tiiiie as he could not resist. Malone. 

^ Sof that all hope is raiti. 
Unless his noble mother , and his ixife j 
Who, at I hear, mean to solicit him 

For "mercy to his country. — j Unless his mother and wi/t',— do 
what ? The sentence is imperfect. We should read: 

Force mercy to his country. — 
sind then all is right. Warburton. 

Dr. Warbui-ton's emendation is surely harsh, and may be rcn- 
<lercd unnecessary by printhig* the passage tJiUs : 
— mean to solicit him 
For mercy to his country— ~~Theref ore, &c. 
This liberty is the more justifiable, because, as soon as the re- 
maining hope crosses the imaginati(»n of Cominius, he mig'ht sup- 
press what he was going to add, through haste to trj'tlie success 
of a last expedient. 

It has been proposed to me to read : 
So that all hope is vain. 
Unless in his noble mot/ier and his ii^ife, &c. 
In hit, abbreviated in '#, might have been easily mistaken by 
such inaccurate printers. Steevent. 

No amendment is wanting, tlic sense of the passage being 
€Soniplcte witliout it. We say every day in conversation, — You 
■jure my only hope — He is my only hoi)e, — ^instead of— My only 
hope is in you, or in him. The same motle of expression occui'S 
in this sentence, and occasions the obsciurity of it. M. Mason. 

That this passage has been considered as difUcuit, surprises 
me. Many passages in these plays have been suspected to h^ 
corrupt merely because the language was peculiar \o ^Yiu2lu'^«x«ft 
w th« phraseoloi^ ofth^t Age, and not of the pteieut *» wil^ikH^ 
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SCENE II. 

.in advanced Post of the Volcian Cam/i brfore'Rome, The 

Guard at their Stations, 

Enter to them, Menenius. 

J G. Stay: Whence are you? 

2 G. Stand, and go back.^ 

Men. You guard like men ; 'tis well : But, by your leave, 

I am an oflicer of state, and come 

To speak with Coriolanus. 

1 G. From whence?* 

Men. From Rome. 

1 G. You may not pass, you must return : our general 
Will no more hear from thence. 

2 G. You '11 see your Rome embrac'd with fire, before 
You '11 speak with Coriolanus. 

Men, Good my friends^ 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks,<^ 

surely is one of them. Had he written— 4iis noble mother and his 
wife are our only hope, — ^his meaning could not have been doubted; 
and is not this precisely what Cominius says ?— So that we have 
now no other hope, nothing to rely upon Imt his mother and his 
wife, who, as I^am told> mean, &c. UrUeM is here used for exf 
cept. Mialone. 

^ Stand, and go baci.'\ This defective measure might be com- 
pleted by reading — Stand, and go back again. Steevent, 

' From v)hence?'\ As the vrord—Jrom is not only needless, but 
injures the measure, it might be fairly omitted, being probably 
caught by the compositor's eye from the speech immediately 
following. Steevent. 

* — lots to blanks,'^ A lot is here 2i prize. yohnMon. 

Lot, in French, signifies prize. Le gros lot. The capital priz^, 

S.W. 

I believe Dr. Jolmson here mistakes. Menenius, I imaginet 
only means to say, that it is more than an equal chance that hii 
name has touched their ears. Lots were the term in our authors 
time for the total number of tickets in a lottery, which took its 
name from thence. So, in the Continuation of Stowe's ChrmtUUt 
1615, p. 1002 : ** Out of which lottery, for want of fUlmg, by the 
number of lou, there were then taken out and thrown awvr 
threescore thousand blanks, without abating of any onf prize.^ 
The lots were of course more numerous than the blanks. If Ut 
signified prize, as Dr. Johnson supposed, there being in evuy 
httery many mwe blanks than prizes, Mtncniiit must be 90^ 
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My name hath touched your cars: it is Menenius. 

1 G. Be it so; go back: tlie virtue of your name 
Is not here passable. 

Men. I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover :7 I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read** 
His fame unparallel'd, haply, amplified; 
For I have ever verified my friends, 
(Of whom he 's chief) with all the size that verity^ 
Would without lapsing sufi'er: nay, sometimes, 



posed to say, that the cliance of his name h.'ivin^ reached their 
ears was vei*y sniiiU ; wlucli certainly is not l;ls nicaninj^. ^Malone. 
LoU to blaiika is a phrase equivalent to another in Kinf^ Rich- 
ard III: 

** All the laorld to nothing** Steevcns. 

"^ Thy general w wy lover: 3 This also wiiS the language of 
Shakspeare's time. See Vol. IV, p. 384, n. 5. J\falone. 

^ The book of his good acts, luhence tnen have read &.C.] So, in 
Pericles .• 

** Her face the book of praises, where is read" &c. 
Again, in Macbeth : 

" Your face, my thane, is as a book, whore men 
" May read** &c. Steevens. 

^ For I have ever verified inyfriendsy 
— — Hiiith all the size that verity ^r-c] To •cerify, is to esta* 
ilish by testimony. One may say with propriety, he brought false 
Tcitnesses to verily his title. Shakspeare considered the; word with 
his usual laxity, as importing rather testitnony than truth, and only 
1-neant to say, / bore witness to my friends with all the size that 
•verity would suffer, 

I must remiirk, that to 'magnify, signifies to exalt or enlarge, 
but not necessarily to enlarge beyond the truth, ychnson. 

Mr. Edwards would read varnished i but Dr. Joimson's expla- 
nation of the old word renders all change unnccessaiy. 

To verify may, however, signify to display. Thus in an ancient 
metrical pedigree in possession of tlie late Dutchess of Northum- 
berland, and quoted by Dr. Percy hi The Reliques of ancient 
English Poetry, Vol. I, p. 279, 3d edit: 

" In hys scheld did schync a mone verifying her light." 

Steevens. 

The meaning (to give a somewhat more expanded comment) 
is : "I have ever spoken the truth of my friends, and in 8p>eak- 
ing of tliem have gone as far as I could go consistently witli trutli : 
I have not only told the truth, but the whole truth, and with the 
most favourable colouring that I could give to tlicir actions, with- 
out transgressing the bounds of truth." Malone. 

P 2 
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Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground,^ 
I have tumbled past the throw ; and in his praise 
Have, almost, stamp'd the leasing :> Therefore, fellowy 
I must have leave to pass. 

1 G. 'Faith, sir, if you had told as many lies in his be- 
half, as you have uttered words in your own, you should 
not pass here : no, though it were as virtuous to liey as 
to live chastely. Therefore, go back. 

Men, Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Mene- 
nius, always factionary on the party of your general. 

2 G. Howsoever you have been his liar, (as you say, 
you have,) I am one that, telling true under him, must 
say, you cannot pass. Therefore, go back. 

Mm, Has he dined, can'st thou tell ? for I would not 
speak with him till after dinner. 

1 G. You are a Roman, are you ? 

Men, I am as thy general is. 

1 G. Then you should hate Rome, as he does. Can 
you, when you have pushed out your gates the very de- 
fender of them, and, in a violent popular ignorance, given 
your enemy your shield, think to front his revenges witk 
the easy groans^* of old women, the virginal palms of 
your daughters,'* or with the palsied intercession of such 

* — upon a subtle ground,'] Subtle, means smooth, ievei. So, 
Ben Jonson, in one of his Masques ; 

" Tityus*s breast is counted the subtlett bowling ground in all 
Tartarus." 

Subtle, however, may mean artificially unlevel, as many bowl- 
ing-greens are. Steeve7is. 

May it not have its more ordinary acceptation, deceitful? 

Malone, 

* — — and in his praise 

Have, almost, stamp'd the leasing:] i. e. given the sanction 
of truth to my very exaggerations. This appears to be tlie sense 
of the passage, from what is afterwards said by the 2 Guard: 

" Howsoever you have been his liar, as you say you have—.** 
Leasing occurs in oiu* translation of the Bible. See Fsalm iv, 2. 

Henley, 
Have, almost, stamp'd the leasing:] I have almost given thip 
?/e such a sanction as to render it current. Malone. 

3 easy groans'^"] i. e. slight, inconsiderable. So, in King' 

Henry VI, P. II : 

** these faults are easy, quickly answer'd." Steevent, 

"* the virginal palms of your daughters,'] The adjective «M> 

gji/ial is used in Woman is a Weathercock, 1612 : 

'^ X.av'd Ib a bath of contrite mrginal teiurs.'' 
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a decayied dotant' as you seem to be? Can you think to 
blow out the intended fire your city is ready to flame in, 
with such weak breath as this? No, you are deceived; 
therefore, back to Rome, and pre|)are for your execu- 
tion : you are condemned, our general has sworn you 
out of reprieve and pardon. 

Men. Sirrah, If thy captain knew I were here, he 
would use me with estimation. 

2 G, Come, my captain knows you not. 

Men, I mean, thy general. 

1 G. My general cares not for you. Back, I say, go, 
lest I let forUi your half pint of blood ;-«back,-—that 's 
the utmost of your having: — back. 

Men, Nay, but fellow, fellow, — — 

Enter Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

Cor. What *s the matter? 

Men. Now, you companion,* I *11 say an errand for 
you ; you shall know now that I am in estimation ; you 
shall perceivethat a Jack guardant^ cannot oflice me from 
my son Coriolanus : guess, but by my entertainmen* with 
him,* if thou stand'stnot i' the state of hanging, or of some 
death more long in spectatorship, and crueller in suffer- 
ing; behold now presently, and swoon for what 's to come 
upon thee.— The gloriousgods sit in hourly synod^ about 

Again, in Spensfcp's Fairy ^fe», B. II, c. ix : 

" She to them made with Qiildness virginal." Steeveru. 
Again, in King Bcnry VI, P. II . 
" tears virginal 

" Shall be to me even as the dew to fire." Malone* 

* — a decayed dotant — ] Thus the old copy. Modem editolp 
kave read — dotard. Steevens. 

* — companion,"] See p. 132, n. 9. Steevens. 

. "^ a Jack guardant-^3 This term is equivalent to one still 

in use — a yaci in office; i. e. one who is as proud of his petty con- 
sequence, as an excise-man. Steevens. 
See Vol. VIII, p. 284, n. 1. Malone. 

* ■ ■ "guess but by my entertainment viith him,"] [Old copy— 
kut."] I read: Guess Ajf my entertainment "Cvrith him, if thou stand- 
cst not i* the state of hanging. Johnson. 

Mr. Edwards had proposed Uie same emendation in his MS. 
notes already mentioned. Steevens. 

The same correction had also been made by Sir T. Hanmer. 
These editors, however, changed but to by. It is much more pro- 
bable that by should have been emitted at the press^ than con- 
founded with btxt. McUc/ncx 
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thy particular prosperity^ and love thee no worse tban 
thy old father Menenius does ! O, my son! my son! 
thou art preparing fire for us ; look thee, here 's water 
to quench it. I was hardly moved to come to thee ; but 
bein^ assured, none but myself could move thee, I have 
been blown out of your gates with sighs; and conjure 
thee to pardon Rome, and thy petitionary counii^men. 
The good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn the dregs of 
it upon this varlet here; this, who, like a block, hath de- 
nied my access to thee. 

Cor. Away ! 

Mfn, How ! away ? 

Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My afiPairs 
Are servanted to others: Though I owe 
My revenge properly,^ my remission lies 
In Volcian breasts. That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgctfulness shall poison, rather 
Than pity note how much.— Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears against your suits are stronger, than 
Your gates against my force. Yet, for I lov'd thee,* 
Take this along ; I writ it for thy sake, [ Gives a letter. 
And would have sent it. Another word, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee speak. — This man, Aufidius, 
Was my beloved in Rome : yet thou behold'st ■■ 

jluf. You keep a constant temper. 

\_Exeunt CoR. and Au». 

1 G. Now, sir, is your name Menenius. 

2 G. 'Tis a spell, you see, of much power : You know 
the way home again. 

1 G. Do you hear how we are shent^ for keeping your 
greatness back? 

^ The glorious gods sit in hourly synod he. "] So, in Pericles: 
" The senate house cf planets all did sit" &c. Steepens. 

^ — — Though I cm'e 
My reverge properly,'] Thoiig^h I have a peguliar right m re- 
vcnge, in the power of forgiveness the Volciansare conjoined. 

yohnson. 

' ^for I lov'd thee,] i. e. because. So, in Othello : 

" Ha])ly,ybr I am black — ." Steevens. 

^ hov) we are shent — ] Shent is brought to destruction. 

Johnson. 

Shent does not mean brought to destruction, but shamed, disgra- 
ced, made ashamed of hiinself. See the old balLxd of Tht Heir cf 
JLinne, in tlie second volume aiReliques of ancient Mnglish Pottry : 
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2 G, What cause, do you think, I have to swoon? 

Men. I neither care for the world, nor your general : 
for such things as you, I can scarce think there 's anyi 
fxm are so slight. He that hath a will to die by himself)^ 
fears it not from another. Let your general do his worst. 
For you, be that you are, long ; and your misery increase 
with your age! I say to you, as I was said to, Away! [^Exit, 

1 G. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

2 G. The worthy fellow is our general: He is the 
rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. \_£xeu7U. 

SCENE III. 
The Tent of Coriolanus. 

Enter Coriolanus, Aufidius, and Others, 

Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our host.-^— My partner in this action. 
You must report to the Volcian lords, how plainly 
I have borne this business.^ 

^uf. Only their ends 

You have respected ; stopp'd your ears ag^nst 
The general suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man, 

Whom with a crack'd heart I have sent to Rome, 
LiOved me above the measure of a father; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him: for whose old love,^ I have 

" Sorely shent with this rebuke 

" Sorely shent was the heir of Linne ; 
** His heart, I wis, was near-to brast 

•* With guilt and sorrow, shame and sinne." Percy. 
See Vol. Ill, p. 42, n. 3. Steevens. 

Rebuked, reprimanded. Cole, in his Latin Diet. 1679, renders 
to shend, increpo. It is so used by many of our old writers. 

Malone. 
^ by himtelfil i. e. by his own hands. Malone. 

* ^-"^ hovj plainly 

I have borne tfus business.'] That is, how openly t hov) remotely 
from artifice or concealment. Johnson. 

• ^-..--mfor whose old love,"] We have a corresponding expression 
hi King 'Lear : 

** — to whose young love 

*' The vittca of France," &c. Stee^^nm 
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• 

(Though I show'd sourly to him) once more offer'd 

The first conditions, which they did refuse, 

And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 

That thought he could do more ; a very little 

I have yielded too : Fresh embassies, and suitS) 

Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 

Will I lend ear to.— Ha! what shout is this? [^Shout within. 

Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 

In the same time 'tis made ? I will not.— • 

Enter^in mourning HabitSjViViGiLiAj VoLVidViii^ leading 

young Marcius, Valeria, and Attendants. 
My wife comes foremost; then the honour'd mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grand-child to her blood. But, out, affection! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break ! 
Let it be \irtuous, to be obstinate. — 
What is that curt'sy worth? or those doves* eyes,^ 
Which can make gods forsworn? — I melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. — My- mother bows ; 
As if Olympus to a molehill^ should 
In supplication nod: and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great nature cries. Deny not. — Let the Voices 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; I '11 never 
Be such a gosling to obey instnict; but stand, 
As if a man were author of himself. 
And knew no other kin. 

Vir, My lord and husband ! 

Cor, These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 

Vir. The sorrow, that delivers us thus chang'd, 
Makes you think so.^ 

' ~~-^ those cloves* eyes,'] So, in the Canticles, v. 12: ** — his 
eyes are as the eyes of dodoes.'* Again, in The Interpretation of the 
Names of Goddes and Goddesses, &c. Printed by Wynkyn dc 
Worde : He speaks of Venus : 

•* Cryspc was her skyn, her eyen colwnbyne.^* Steevens. 

• Olympus to a molehill — ] This idea might have been caught 
from a line in the first Book of Sidney's Arcadia : 

" Whut judge you dotli a hillocke shew, by the lofty Olym- 
pus?"* Steepens. 

^ The sorrov)^ that delivers us thus changed. 
Make* you think *o.] Virgilia makes a voluntary misinterpre- 
tation of her husband's words. He says. These eyes are not th^ 
sa7ne, meaning, that he saw things with 4>$btr eyw, or other dis- 
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Cor. Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I ani out, 
Even to a full disgrace.^ Best of my flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not say, 
For that, Forgive our Romans, — O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven,'' that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since. — You j^s ! I prate,' 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted: Sink, my knee, i' the earth; \_Kneels. 
Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 

Vol, O, stand up hlcss'd ! 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee : and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken all the while 
Between the child and parent. [Kneels, 

Cor. t What is this ? 

Your knees to me ? to your corrected son ? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach* 

positions. She lays hold on the word eyes, to turn his attention on 
their present Hppejaance. Johnson. 

^ Cor. Liie a dull actor noiu, 
I hanie forj^ot my part, and I am out. 
Even to a full disgrace.'] So, in our author's 23d Sonnet : 

" As an unperject actor on the stag^, 

•* Who with his fear is put beside his par t,-^.** Malotie. 

* Kovo by the jealous queen of heavev,"] Tliut is, by Juno, the 
gtiardian of marriage, and consequently the aven^r of connubial 
perfidy. Johnson. 

^ I prate,] The old copy — I pray. Tl\e merit of the alteration 
is Mr. Theobald's. So, in Othello: " I prattle out of fashion." 

Steevens. 

*— - on the hungry beach — ] I once idly conjectured that our 
author wrote — the angry beach. Malone. 

The hungry bcacli is th*^ sterile unprolijick beach. Every writer 
on husbandry speaks of hungry soil, and hungry gravel ; and what 
is more barren than the sunds on the sea shore ? If it be ne< esda- 
ry to seek for a more recondite meaning, — ^the shore, on wiilch 
vessels are stranded, is as hungry for shipwrecks, as the v .ves 
that cast them on the shore. Littus avnruin. Shakspeflrc, -a. ^'lis 
occasion, mccvnt to represent tlie bench us a mean, and ii'-i 'is a 
magnificent object. Steevens. 

The beacli hun^y, or eag-cr, for s!iipwrecks. Such, I ti\\sJt>\* 
the meaning. So, m Tvselfth Night: 

—mine is all as hungry as the «ea ." Malone. 
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Fillip the stars ; tlien let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fiery sun ; 
Murd'ring impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

Vol, Thou art my warrior ; 

I holp to frame thee.* Do you know this lady? 

Cor. The noble sister of Publicola,® 
The moon of Rome ; chaste, as the icicle,^ 
That 's curded by the frost from purest snow, 

* 1 holp to frame thee.'] Old copy — hope. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. This is one of many instances, in which corruptions have 
ui'iscn from tlie transcriber's car deceiving" him. Malone. 

• The noble sister of Publicola^ Valeria, methinks, should not 
have be en brought only to fill up tlie procession without speak- 
ing", yohnson. 

It is not improbable, but that the poet designed the following 
words of Volumnia for Valeria. Names are not unfrequently con- 
founded by the player-editors ; and the lines that compose this 
speech might be given to the sister of pHblicola without impro- 
priety. It may be added, that though the scheme to solicit Corio- 
ianus was origin:vlly proposed by Valeria, yet Plutarch has allot- 
ted her no adilress when she appears with his wife and mother 
on tliis occasion. Steevens. 

7 chaste as the icicle, &c.'] I cannot forbear to cite the 

following beautiful passage from Shirley's Gentleman of Venice^ 
in which the praise of a lady's chastity is likewise attempted : 

** thou ai*t chaste 

** As the white down of heaven, whose feathers play 
" Upon the wings of a cold winter's gale, 
** Trembling with fear to touch th' impurer earth." 
Some Roman lady of the name of Valeria, was one of the 
great examples of chastity held out by writers of the middle age. 
So, in The Dialoges of Creatures inoralysed, bl. 1. no date : " The 
secoimde was called Valeria : and when inquysicion was made 
•f her for what cawse she toke notte the secounde husbonde, 
she sayde" &c. Hence ]Derhaps Shakspeare's extravagant praise 
of her namesake's chastity. Steevens. 

Mr. Pope and all the subsequent editors read — curdled; but 
eurdied is the reading of the old copy, and was the phraseology 
of Shakspeare's time. So, in AlL^s Well that Ends Well: "I am 
now, sir, muddied in fortune's mood." We should now write 
mudded, to express begrivied, polluted ivith TJiud. 
Again, in Cypibeline: 

" That drag-dcimn'd Italy hath out-craftied him." Malone. 

I bclioo, both curdled, muddied, &c. are mere false spellings 

of curded, mu-.LkJ, ^c. Mudded is spelt, as at present, in The 

Tempest, fivst f.lio, ]) 13, ccl. 2, tlu-ee lines from the bottom ; 

and so is crafted, in Ciriolanus, first fol. p. 24, col. 2. Stee^ns, 
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And hangs on Dian's temple: Dear Valeria! 

Vol. This is a poor epitome of yours,^ 
Which by the interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 

With the consent of supreme Jove,^ inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou may'st prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick i' the wars 
like a great sea*mark, standing every flaw,^ 
And saving those that eye thee ! 

VoL Your knee, sirrah. 

Cor. That 's my brave boy. 

VoL Even he, your wife, this lady, and myself, 
Are suitors to you. 

Cor, I beseech you, peace : 

Or, if you 'd ask, remember this before ; 
The things, 1 have forsworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanicks: — Tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural: Desire not 
To allay my rages and revenges, with 
Your colder reasons. 

VoL O, no more, no more ! 

You have said, you will not grant us ar»> thing ; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already : Yet we will ask ; 
ITiat, if you fail in our request,^ the blame 

■ — epitome ^yours,] I read : 
. epittrtne of you. 

Ah, epitome' of you, whicli enlarged by the cotmnentarics rj time, 
may equal you in magnitude, yohrmon. 

Though Dr. Johnson's reading is more eleg:tnt, I have not the 
least suspicion here of any corruption. .Malone. 

• With the content of supreme yove,"] Tins is inserted with great 
decorum. Jupiter was the tutelujy God of Rome. War burton, 

^ Like a great tea-m^ark, standing every flaw,] That is, every 
giutf every storm, yohnson. 

So, in oiu* author's 116th Sonnet: 

** O no ! it is an ever fixed mark, 

'* That look* on tem,pests, and is never shaken^* Malone, 

* That, y you fail in our request,"] That is, if you fail to grant 
us our request; if you are found failing or dcncient in love to ■ 
your country, and affection to your friend^ vrhen. OQS tencaeiB^ 

VOL. XUl Q^ 
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May hang upon your hardness: therefore hear us. 

Cor, Aufidius, and you Voices, mark; for we 'U 
Hear nought from Rome in private. — Your request ? 

Vol. Should we be silent and not speak, our raimenty' 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more unfortimate than all living women 
Are we come hither: since that thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Constrains them weep, and shake* with fear and sorrow; 

shall have been made to you, the blame, &c. Mr. Pope, who 
altered every phrase that was not conformable to modem phrase- 
ology', changed ^ou to we; and his alteration has been adopted in 
mU ihe subsequent editions. Malvne. 

^ Should ve be tiler.t and not speaJt, our raiment, &c.] " The 
speeches copied from Plutarch in Curiolanus, may (says Mr. Pope) 
be as well made an instance of the leamiiig of Shakspeare, as 
those copied from Cicero, in Catiline ^ of hi:t\ Jonson's." Let us 
inquire into this matter, [ind Uanscribe a speech for a sp)ecimen. 
Take the famous one of Vohininia; fur our author has done little 
more, than throw tlie very words of North into blank verse. 

" If we helde o\ir peace (my sonnc) and determined not to 
Hpeake, the state of our j^oore })()dics, and present sight of our 
rayment, would easely bewray to thee what life we haue led at 
home, since thy exile and abode abroad. But thinke now witli 
thy selfe, howe m\vch more unfortiniately than all the women 
Uujng'e we are come hether, considering that the sight which 
should be most pleasauiit to all other to beholde, spitemll fortune 
hath made most fearful to us : makings my selfe to see my sonne, 
and my daughter here, her husband, besieging tlie walles of his 
natiue countrie. So as that which is the only comfort to iill other 
in their adversitie and miserie, to pray unto the goddcs, and to 
call to them for aide, is the onely thinge which plongeth us into 
most deep peri)lcxitie. For we c;.nnot (alas) together pray, both 
for victorie, for our countrie, and for safety of Uiy life also: but 
a wi;rlde of grievous curses, yea more than any moi*tall eneniie 
can heape uppon us, are forcibly wrajrt up in our prayers. For 
the bitter soppe of most hard choyce is oftered thy wife and chil- 
dren, to forgoe the one of the two : eitlier to lose the persone 
of thy selfe, or the nurse of their natiue countrie. For my selfe 
(my Sonne) I am detei-mined not to turrie, till fortune in my life 
doe make an cnde of this warre. For if I cannot persuade thee, 
rather to doc good unto bolli parties, tlian to ouei*thi*owe and 
destioye tlie one, preferring loue and nature before the malice 
and caLmite of w:aTes ; thou shalt see, my sonne, andtiiist unto 
it, thou shuit no soner murche forward to :«KSault tliy countrie, 
but thy footc shr.li tread upon thy motiier's wombe, that brouglit 
thee first into this world."' Farmer. 
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Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out. And to poor we. 
Thine enmity 's most capital : thou barr'st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy : For how can we, 
Aiasl how can we for our country pray, 
Whereto we are bound; together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound? Alack! or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse ; or else thy person, 
Our comfort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win: for either thou 
Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets ; or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin ; 
And bear the palm, for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myself, son, 
I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 
These wars determine :^ if I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts. 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country, than to tread 
(Trust to 't, thou shalt not,) on thy mother's womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 

Fir, • Ay, and on mine,<^ 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 

JBoy. He shall not tread on me; 

I '11 run away till I am bigger, but then I '11 fight. 

Cor. Not of a woman's tenderness to be, 
Requires nor child nor woman's face to see. 
I have sat too long. \JRising. 

Vol, Nay, go not from us thus. 

If it were so, that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 

* Conttraina them 'weep^ and shake — ] That is, conttraint the 
eye to 'ojeep, and the heart to shake, yohnson. 

* Tlieae vaars determine:] i. e. conclude, end. So, in King 
Henry IV, P. II : 

" Till thy friend sickness have detenrUn^d me.** Steewiu, ' 

* -i— - and on wine,'] On was siipptied by sonve fon&ct ^da&sK^^ 
to complete the meajune. Steevem, 
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The Voices whom you serve, you might condemn us. 

As poisonous of your honour: No; our suit 

Is, that you reconcile them : while the Voices 

May say. This mern/ ive have showed the Romans, 

This toe received; and each in either side 

Give thee all-hail to tliec, and cry, Be bles8*d 

For making ufi this peace! Thou know'st, great son, 

The end of war 's uncertain ; but this certain, 

That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby i^eap, is such a namct 

Whose repetition will be dogg'd with curses; 

Whose chronicle thus writ, — The man was noble^ 

But with hia last attemfit he wi/i'd it out; 

Destroyed hia country; and hia name remains 

To the ensuing age, abhorred. Speak to me, son : 

Thou hast affected the fine strains^ of honour, 

To imitate the graces of the gods; 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' the air, 

And yet to charge thy sulphur® with a bolt 

That should but rive an oak. Why dost not speak? 

Think'st thou it honourable for a noble man 

Still to remember wrongs?— Daughter, speak you: 

He cares not for your weeping. — Speak thou, boy; 

Perhaps, thy childishness will move him more 

T(ian can our reasons.— -There is no man in the world 

More bound to his mother; yet here he lets me prate, 

Like one i' the stocks.^ Thou hast never in thy life 

Show'd thy dear mother any courtesy ; 

When she, (poor hen !) fond of no second brood, 

' — the fine straint — ] Tlie niceties, the refinements. 

yohfuon. 

The old copy has^wf. The correction was made by Dp. John- 
son. I should not have mentioned such a manifest error of the 
press, but that it justifies a correction that I have made in Monuo 
and yuliety Act I, another in Timon of Athens ; and a tliird that 
has been made in A Midtummer Nights Dream. See VoL II, p, 
341» n. 7. Maione. 

' And yet to charge thy $ulphur — 3 "^he old copy has ektmge. 
The correction is Dr. Warburton's. In The Tamiugoftki Skrtm, 
Act iii, sc. i, charge is printed instead of change. Milone. 

The meaning of the passage is, To threaten much, and yet hm 
merciful. Warbttrton. 

* Like one t* tAe rtoch,'] Keep me in a state of igaoq^Oy taOaSff 
to no purpose, yohmon. 
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^as cluckM thfee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaded with honour. Say, my request 's unjust. 
And spurn me back : But, if it be not so, 
Thou art not honest ; and the gods will plague thee, 
That thou restrain'st from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs.— -He turns away ; 
Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our knees. 
To his surname Coriolanus 'longs more pride, 
Than pity to our prayers. Down ; An end : 
This is the last ; — So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours.— Nay, behold us : 
This boy, .that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowship. 
Does reason our petition' with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny 't.— Come, let us go : 
This fellow had a Volcian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance:— Yet give us our despatch: 
I am hush'd until our city be afire, 
And then I '11 speak a little. 

Cor, O mother, mother 1^ 

[Holding Vol. by the Hands^ silent. 
What have you done ? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother ! O ! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome : 
But, for your son,— believe it, O, believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevailed. 
If not mpst mortal to him. But, let it come :— 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I '11 frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, say, would you have heard^ 

^ Does reason our petition — ] Docs argue for us and our peti- 
tion, yohnson- 

* O another, mother /] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 
" Oh mother, what have you done to me ? And holding her harde 
by the right hande, oh mother, sayed he, you have wonne a hap- 
py victorie for your countrie, but mortall and unhappy for your 
Sonne : for I sec myself vanquished by you alone." Steevens. 

^ ■ heard — ] is here used as a dissyllable. The modem 
editors read — €ay, would you have heard — . Malone. 

As my ears are wholly unreconciled to the dissyllabific 
e-arl^ he-ard^tsLO.. I continue to read vrith the mod^xvL 
Say, in other passages of our authors is pre&korf \o i^ < 
JSo^inASuifietS,' 

0.3 
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A mother less ? or granted less, Aufidius? 

jiuf. I was inov'd wkbal. 

Cor. I dare be swomi you vcrc : 

And> sir, it is no little thing, to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, g^ood sir, 
What peace you '11 make, advise me : For my part» 
I '11 not to Rome, I '11 back with you ; and pray you^ 
Stand to me in this cause.-— -O mother! wife! 

jiuf. I am glad, thou hast set thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee : out of that I '11 work 
Myself a former fortune.^ [^J^e, 

\^The jMdiea make ai^na to Cor. 

Cor. Ay, by and by; [To Vol. Vir. ^r. 

But we will drink together;* and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we, 
On like conditions, will have counter-seal'd. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you :^ all the sworda 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
(vould not have made this peace. \^Excujjt, 

SCENE IV. 
Rome. »/i Public k Place, 

Enter Menenius and Sicinius. 

Men. See you yond' coign o* the Capites ; ycmd' comer- 
stone ? 

Sic. Why, what of tl>at? 

^ " Say^ if thoui hadst rather hear it from our mouths, 
** Or from our masters'?" Steevens. 

•* 1 7/ viork 

Myself a former fortune.'] I wiU take advantage of this con- 
cession to restore myself to my former credit and power, yohnson. 

* drink together/"] Perhaps we should read — thini. Farmer. 
Our author, in King Henry IF, P. II, having introduced drinking 

as a mark of confederation : 

** Let 's drink together friendly, and embrace — ;" 
the text may be allowed to stand ; though at the expence of fe- 
male delicacy, which, in the present instance, has not been suffi- 
ciently consulted. Steeven*. 

• To have a temple built you.-'} Plutarch informs us, that a tem- 
ple dedicated to the Fortune of the Ladies^ was built on this occa- 
^on by onder of the senate. Steewene. 
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Men, If it be possible for you to displace it with your 
Httle finger, there is some hope the ladies of Rome, 
especially his mother, may prevail with him. But, I say, 
there is no hope in *t ; dur throats are sentenced, and 
stay upon execution.^ 

Sic, Is 't possible, that so short a time can alter the 
condition of a man ? 

Men. There is differency between a grub, and a but- 
terfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. This Marcius is 
grown from man to dragon : he has wings ; he *s more 
than a creeping thing. 

Sic, He loved his mother dearly. 

Men, So did he me : and he no more remembers his 
mother now, than an eight year old horse.* The tartness 
of his face sours ripe grapes. When he walks, he moves 
like an engine, and the groimd shrinks before his tread- 
ing. He is able to pierce a corslet with his eye ; talks 
like a knell, and his hum is a battery. He sits in his 
state,^ as a thing made for Alexander. What he bids be 
done, is finished with his bidding. He wants nothing of a 
god but eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men, I paint him in the character. Mark what mercy 
his mother shall bring from him : There is no more 
mercy in him, than there is milk in a male tiger ; that 
shall our poor city find : and all this is 'long of you. 

Sic, The gods be good unto us ! 

Men, No, in such a case the gods will not be good 
unto us. When we banished him, we respected not them : 
and, he retuming to break our necks, they respect not us. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mess, Sir, if you 'd save your life, fly to your house : 
The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune. 
And hale him up and down ; all swearing, if 

'^ stay upon execution.yi. e. stay but^br it. So, in Macbeth: 

** Wortliy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure." Steevens. 

' — than an eight year old horse."] Subintelligitur remembers 
^s dam. Warburton. 

' He sits in his state, ire.] In a foregoing" note he was said to 
9it in gold. The phrase, as a thing made for Alexander, means, as 
•«e m£u/e to resardjle Alexander, yohnson. 

His state means his chair of state. See the passage c\jCLOVfcd^TQittv 
Plutarch, in p. 157, n. 1 ; and Vol. VII, p. 144» t\. 9. •Malone. 
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The Roman ladies bring not comfort home^ 
They '11 give him death by inches. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Sic. What 's the news? 

Mees. Good news, good news;— -The ladies have pr^ 
vail'd, 
The Voices are dislodg'd, and Marcius gone : 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome> 
No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sic. Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true? is it most certsun? 

Mess. As certain, as I know the sun is fire : 
Where have you lurk'd that you make doubt of it? 
Ne'er through an arch so hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates.^ Why, hark you ; 
^Trum/iets and Hautboys sounded^ and JD^rums 
beaten^ ail together. Shouting also vnthin.. 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you ! V Shouting again. 

Men. This is good news: 

I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 
A city full; of tribunes, such as you, 
A sea and land full : You have pray'd well to-d£^ ; 
This morning, for ten thousand of your throats 



^ Ne^er through an arch so hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates.'} So, in our author's jRape 
cf Lucrece : 

" As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
** Out-runs the eye that doth behold his haste." 
Bloian in the text is sivell'd. So, in Antony and Cleopatra.- 

" here on her breast 

" There is a vent of blood, and something blovm" 
The effect of a hi^h or spring tide, as it is called, is so much 
greater than that which wind commonly produces, that I am not 
con\Tinced by the following note that my interpretation is errone- 
ous. Water that is subject to tides, even when it is not accele- 
rated by a spring tide, appears swoln, and to move with more 
than ordinary rapidity, when passing through the narrow strait 
of an arch. Mzlone. 

The bloivn tide is the tide blown, and consequently accelerated 
by the wind. So, in another of our author's plays : 

** My boat sails swiftly both with loind and tide.** Steevtrn, 
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I 'd not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy! 

[^ShoiUing and Musick, 

Sic, First, the gods bless you for your tidings : next, 
Accept my thankfulness. 

Me9». Sir, we have all 

Great cause to give great thanks. 

Sic, They are near the city ? 

Me99, Almost at point to enter. 

Sic, We will meet them, 

And help the joy. \Going. 

Mnter the Ladies, aecomfianied by Senators, Patricians, 
and People. They fiasa over the Stage, 

1 Sen, ,-£ehold our patroness, the life of Rome : 
Call all your tribes together, praise the gods. 
And make triumphant fires; strew flowers befprethem: 
Unshout the noise that banish'd Marcius, 
Repeal him with the welcome of his mother ; 
Cry,— Welcome, ladies, welcome !— 

M. Welcome, ladies ! 

Welcome! [A Flourish vnth Drums and Tirumfteta, 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Atttium. A fiublick Place, 

Enter Tullus AuFinius, with Attendants. 

Auf. Go tell the lords of the city, I am here : 
Deliver them this paper : having read it. 
Bid them repair to the market-place ; where I, 
Even in theirs and in the commons' ears. 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse,^ 
The city ports^ by this hath enter'd, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words : Despatch. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Enter Three or Four Conspirators q/" Aufidius' Faction, 
Most welcome ! 

1 Con, How is it with our general? 



« 



Him I accuse, &c.] So, in The Winter** Tale.- 
I am appointed him to murder you." 
Mp. Pope and all the subsequent editors read— iff 1 accuse — . 

^ — ;&or*» —J See p. 3S, n. 3. Stecvtns, 
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Avf, Even 80| 

As with a man by his own alms empoison'd, 
And with his charity slain. 

2 Con, Most noble sir. 
If you do hold the same intent wherein 
You wish'd us parties, we '11 deliver you 

Of your great danger. 

jiuf. Sir, I cannot tell ; 

We must proceed, as we do find the people. 

3 Con, The people will remain uncertain, whilst 
'Twixt you there 's difference ; but the fall of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf, I know it ; ^ 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construction. I rais*d him, and I pawn'd 
Mine honour for his truth: Who being so heightened} 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends : and, to this end, 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable, and free. 

3 Con, Sir, his stoutness. 
When he did stand for consul, which he lost 
By lack of stoopmg, — — 

Auf. That I would have spoke of: 

Being banish*d for 't, he came unto my hearth; 
Presented to my knife his throat : I took him ; 
Made him joint-servant with me ; gave him way 
In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 
My best and freshest men; serv'd his designmenti^ 
In mine own person ; holp to reap the fame, 
Which he did end all his ;* and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong : till, at the last, 
t seem'd his follower, not partner ; and 
He "wag'd me with his countenance,* as if 

^ Which he did end all his;'] In Johnson's edition itwft*: 
** Which he did make all his," which seems the more natural ex- 
pression, though the other be intelligible. M. JifJason. 

End is the reading of the old copy, and was chang'dinto tnake 
by Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 

* ITe wag'd me with his countenance,'] This is obscure. The 
meaning, I think, is, he prescribed to me with an air of aitthoritjE^ 
and gave me Aw countenance for m^yvjages; thought me -sttfiiciei^* 
(r iv warded with good looks, Jj^ofwwon. 
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I bad been mercenary. 

1 CoTi/ So he did, my lord : 

The army marvell'd at it. And, in the last, 
When he had carried Rome; and that we look'd 
For no less spoil, than felory, — 

Auf, There was it ;— 

For which my sinews shall be stretch'd'^ upon him. 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great action; Therefore shall he die. 
And I '11 renew me in his fall. But, hark ! 

\Drum8 and Trum/iets sounds with great Shouts 
of the Peofile, 

1 Con. Your native town you enter 'd like a post, 
And had no welcomes home ; but he returns. 
Splitting the air with noise. 

2 Con, And patient fools. 
Whose children he hath slain, their base throats tear, 
With giving him glory. 

3 CV>/2. Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he express himself, or move the people 

With what he would say, let him feel your sword. 

The verb, to ix)age, is used in this sense in The WUe Woman of 
Hogsden, by Hey wood, 1638 : 

** 1 receive tliee gb'.dly to my house, 

** And luage thy stay." 
Again, in Greene's Mainilliat 1593: " — by custom common 
10 all that could vsage her honesty witb the appointed price." 

To viage a task was, anciently, to imdertake ^ task for wages. 
So, in Geor Ji^e Witbcrs's Verses prefixed to Draj-ton's Polyolbion : 
** Good speed befall tliee who bast naag'd a tasky 
** That better censures, and rewards dotli ask." 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. vii : 
** ■ must wage 

** Thy works for wealth, and life for gx)ld engage." 
Again, in Holinsbed's litign of King yohn, p. 168: "—the 
summc of 28 tliousand markcs to levie and wage thirtie thousand 



men." 



Again, in the ancient MS. romance of the Sovtdon of Babyloyne^ 
p. 15: 

** Therefore Gy of Burgoyn 

" Myne owen nevewe so trewe, 

** Take a thousande pound of Ifranks fyne 

*• To wage wyth the pepul newe." Steevens. 

" For whCch my sinews shall be stretched — ] This is the point on 
which I will attack him with my utmost abi^ties. ^oKivtmu 
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Which wc will second. When he lies along, 

After your way his tale pronouncV. shall bury ''' 

His reasons with his body. 

jiuf. Say no more ; 

Here come the lords. 

Enter the I^ords pfthe City, 

Lords, You are most wclconae home. 

Auf. I have not deaerv'd it| 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus*d 
What I have written to you V 

Lords, We have. 

1 Lord, And grieve to hear it. 

What faults he made before the last, I think. 
Might have found easy fines: but there to end, 
Whtfe he was to begin ; and give away . 

The benefit of our levies, answering us I 

With our own chiirge \^ making a treaty, where 
There was a yielding ; This admits no excuse. 

jiuf. He approaches, you shall hear him. 

Knter Coriolanus, tvith Drums and Colours; a Crowd 

q/* Citizens ivi'h him. 
Cor. Hail, lords ! I am i etumed your soldier ; 
No more infected with my country's love, 
Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command. You are to know, 
That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage, led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Our spoils wc have brought home, 
Do more than counterpoise, a full third part. 
The charges of the action. We have made peace. 
With no less honour to the Antiates, 
Than shame to the Romans : And we here deliver, 
Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 
Together with the seal o* the senate, what 

"^ What I have luritten to j'oii ?] If tlie unnecessary words — tt 
you, are omitted (for I bdiivc them to be an iiiterijolulioii) the 
metre will become sufficiently regular : 
What I have Viritten ? 

Lords. We have. 

1 Lord. And grieve to hear it. Steeve?:i. 



^ ansvjerifig us 



^ 



With our own charge /] That is, revjarding us v-ith our oiiv; ex- 
pencesf making the cost of war its recompencc. ^ohn&o-i 
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V 



'We have cvmpounded on. 

Juf, \ Rcadit not, noble lords; 

But tell theitraitor, in the highest degree 
He hath abus'd your powers. 

Cor. Traitor !— How now ?— 

Auf, _ Ay, traitor, Marcius. 

Cw, Marcius ! 

Auf, Ajy MarciuS) Caius Marcius ; Dost thou think 
I '11 g^ce thee with that robbery, thy stol'n name 
Coridanus in Corioli ?— 
You lords and heads of the state, perfidiously 
He has betray'd your business, and given up. 
For certain drops of salt,' your city Rome 
(I say, your city,) to his wife and mother : 
Breaking his. oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk ; never admitting 
Counsel o' the war ; but at his nurse's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory ; 
That pages blush'd at him, and men of heart 
Look'd wondering each at other. 

Cor. Hear'st thou, Mars. 

Atff Name not the god, thou boy of tears, — 

Cor. Ha ! 

.'/?(/'. No morc.^ 

Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made mv heart 
Too great for what contains it Hoy I O sl«vel — 
Pardon me, lords-, 'tis tlic first lime that ever 
I was forc'd to scold. Your judfi^nicnts, my grave lords, 
Must give this cur the lie: and his own notion 
(Who wears my stripes impress'd on him; that must bear 
My bcaling to his grave ;) shall join to thrust 
The lie unto him. 

1 Lord. Peace, both, and hear mc speak. 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Voices; men and lads. 
Stain all your edges on mc. — Boyl False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 

" For certain drops of salt ^ For certain tears. So, in King Lear : 
** Why tliis wonld make a n.aii, a iriun ofsait.'* Malone. 

^ Auf. No Tnore.'] This .should niliier be given to the first Lord. 
It was not llic business of Aufidius to put a stop to tJie aPei cation. 

Tjrivhitt. 
It appears to me that by tiicsc words Aufidius docs not mean, 
to put a stop to the altercation ; but to tclVConoVw\U'A\\v^V\\!t"«%J 
nonujre thiji d " boy of tears." M. Masoti. 

VOL. XllL R , 
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That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Fluttered your Voices in Corioli : 
Alone I did it. — Boy I 

Auf. Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 
*Fore your own eyes and ears ? 

Con, Let him die for 't. \_Sevcral sfieak at once; 

Citi, [^S/ieaking firomiacuoualy,'] Tear him to pieces, 
do it presently. He killed my son; — my daughter;*— He 
killed my cousin Marcus ; — He killed my father.—- 

2 Lord, Peace, ho;— no outrage; — peace. 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o* the earth.^ His last offence to us 
Shall have judicious hearing.*^ — Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Cor, O, that I had him, 

With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe. 
To use my lawful sword ! 

jiuf. Insolent villain ! 

Con, Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 

[AuFiDius and the Conspirators draw^and kill 
CoRioLANUS, whojalla^ and Aufidius 
stands on /liin. 

Lords, Hold, hold, hold, hold. 

Auf. My noble masters, hear me speak. 

1 Lord, O Tullus, — 

2 Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will 

weep. 

3 Lord, Tread not upon him.— Masters all, be quiet; 
Put up your swords. 

Auf, My lords, when you shall know (as in this rage, 
Provok'd by him, you cannot,) the great danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you '11 rejoice 
That he is thus ci^ off. Please it your honours 

2 — his fame folds in 
This orb 6* the earth.'] His fame overspreads the world. 

yohnson. 
So, before : 

" The fii'cs i' the lowest \ie\\fold in the people." Steevens. 

3 judicious hearitig.] Ferhsips judicious, in the present in- 
stance, signifies^Wfcm/; such a hearing as is allowed to crimi- 
nals in courts of jucHcaturc. Thus iraperioi/j is used^by our author 
for imperia/. Steevens. 
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To call me to your senate, I 'II deliver 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Yoar heaviest censure. 

1 Lord. Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him : let him be regarded 

As the most noble corse, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn.^ 

2 Lord. His own impatience 
Takes £rom Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let 's make the best of it. 

Auf. My rage is gone. 

And I am struck with sorrow. — Take him up : — 
Help; three o* the chiefest soldiers ; I *11 be one- 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully : 
Trail your steel pikes. — Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which t9 this hour bewail the injury, 
Yet he shall have a noble memory.* — 
Assist. ^Exeunty bearing the JBodyofCo'RiOLlLVVS. 

A dead March sounded.^ 

^ ■ that ever herald 
Didfollo'w to his urn."] This allusion is to a custom unknown, 
I believe, to the ancients, but observed in the publick funerals of 
English princes, at the conclusion of which a herald proclaims 
the style of the deceased. Steevens. 

* — — a noble memory.] Memory for tnernoriat. See p. 135, n. 
4. Steepens. 

• The tragedy of Coriolanus is one of the most amusing of our 
author's performances. The old oian's merriment in Menenius; 
the lofty lady's dignity in Volumnia ; the bridal modesty in Vir- 
gilia; die patrician and military haughtiness in Coriolanus ; the 
plebeian malignity and tribunitian insolence in Brutus and Sici- 
iiius, make a very pleasing and interesting variety : and the vari- 
ous revolutions of the hero's fortune fill the mind with anxious 
curiosity. There is, perhaps, too much bustlfe in the first Act, 
^^ too little in the last. Johnscn. 
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Domitius Enobarbus, *^ 

VentidiuS} 

Eros, 
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Taurus, Ueutenant-general to Caesar. 

Canidius, tieutenant-general to Antony, 

Silius, an officer in Ventidius's army, 

Euphronius, an ambassador from Antony to Caesar. 

Alexas, Mardian, Seleucus, and Diomedes ; attendant 

Cleopatra. 
A Soothsayer, A Clown, 

Cleopatra, queen qf Egypt. 

Octavia, sister to Caesar, and mnfe ^o'Antony. 
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Officers^ soldiersy messengers^ and othei' attendants, 

SCENE, 
Disfierseds in several fiarts of the Ronaan emfdtc* 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Alexandria. A Room in Cleopatra's Palace, 

Enter Demetrius and Philo. 

Phi. Nay, but this dotage of our generars,^ 
O'erflows the measure : those his goodly eyes, 
That o*er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front : his captain's heart. 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges^ all temper ; 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, 
To cool a gipsy's lust.* Look, where they come ! 

^ Among the entries in the books of the Stationers' Company, 
October 19, 1593, I find " A Booke entituled the Tragedie of 
Cleopatra.^* It is entered by Symon Waterson, for whom some of 
Daniel's works were printed ; and tlicrcfore it is probably by that 
author, of whose Cleopatra there are several editions; and, 
among others, one in 1594. 

In the same volumes. May 20, 1608, Edward Blount entered 
" A Booke called Anthony and Cleopatra?'* This is the first notice 
I have met with concerning any edition of this play more anci- 
ent than the folio, 1623. Steevejis. 

Antony and Cleopatra was written, I imagine, in the year 1608. 

Afalone. 

* of our generaPs,'] It has already been observed that this 
phraseology (not, of our general,) was the common pliraseology 
of Shakspearc's time. Malone. 

An erroneous reference in Mr. Malonc's edition, prevents me 
from doing complete justice to his remark. Steevens. 

3 reneges — ] Renounces. Pope. 

So, in King Lear,' " Renege^ affirm," &c. This word is Uke- 
wise used by Stanyhurst, in his version of the second Book of 
Virgil's Mneid: 

" To live now longer, Troy burnt, he flatly reneageth.'* 

Steevens. 

* And is become the bellows^ and thefan^ 

To cool a gipsy* a lust S] In this passage something sc^^tgaS 
be wanting. The bellons and /an being comoMyi:^^ loia^ to ^ 
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Flourish. Enter Antony and Cleopatra^ with their 
Trains; Eunuchs ^nnin^ her. 
Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar^ of the world transform'd 
Into a strumpet's fool: behold and see. 

Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

jint. There *s begg^y in the love that can be reckon'd.* 

trary purposes, ^^^ere probably opposed by the author^ who might 
perhaps have written : 

■ 14 btconu the beliows, and the /an, 
To kindle and to cool a gipsy*i lust, yohmon. 
In Lyly's JSGda*, 1592, the bellows is used both to cool and 
to kindle : " Methinks Venus and Nature stiind with each of them 
a pair ofbellovjs, one cooling my low birth, the other kindUng my 
lofty anections." Steevens. 

The text is undoubtedly right. The bellovts, as well as the fan, 
cools the air by ventilation ; and Shakspeare considered it nere 
merely as an instrument of tuind, without attending to the do- 
me stick use to which it is commonly applied. We meet with a 
similar phraseolo^ in his Venus and Adonis : 

*• Then, with her viindy sighs, and gulden hairs, 
" To Jan and blow them dry again, she seeks." 
The following lines in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. ix, at 
once support and explain the text: 

** But to delay tlie heat, lest by mischaunce 
** It might breake out, and set the whole on f>Tc, 
" There added was, by goodly ordinaunce, 
" A huge great payre of bellowes, which did styre 
" Continually, and cooling breath inspyre." Malone. 
Johnson's amendment is«unnecessary, and his reasons for it ill 
founded. The bellows and the fan have the same effects. When 
applied to a fire, they increase it; but when applied to any other 
warm substance, they cool it. M. Mason. 

■ gipsy's lust.'\ Gipsy is here used both in the original mean- 
ing for an Egyptian, and in its accidental sense for a bad woman, 

yohnson. 

* The triple pillar — 3 Triple is here used improperly for third, 
or one of three. One of the triumvirs, one of the three masters of 
the world. Warburton. 

So, in All '* Well that Ends Well: 

" Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 
" He bade me store up as a triple eye." Malone. 
To sustain the pillars of the earth is a scriptural phrase. Thus, 
in Psalm 75 : " The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dis- 
solved. I bear up the pillars ofii.^^ Steevens. 

* There '* beggary in the love that can be reckoned."] So, in RoTnf 
andyuliet: 

" They are but beggars that can count their worth.** 
" JBatiapauca cupit, qui numerare potest^* 

Uut. U VI, Ep. 3& 
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Cleo* I *11 set a boum^ how far to be belov'd. 

jint. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth .^ 

Mnter an Attendant. 

Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 

Ant. Grates me :— -The sum.** 

Cleo. Nay, hear them,^ Antony: 
"ulvia, perchance, is angry; Or, who knows 
!fthe scarce-bearded Caesar have not sent 
iis powerful mandate to you, JDo thia^ or this; 
Take in that kingdom^ and enfranchise that ; 
'^erjorm V, or else we damn thee. 

Ant, How, my lo\e I 

Cleo. Perchance, — nay, and most like, 
^ou must not stay here longer, your dismission 
s come from Caesar ; therefore hear it, Antony. — 
Vhere 's Fulvia's process ?3 Caesar's, I would say? — • 

Both ?— 
lall in the messengers.— As I am Egypt's queen, 
'hou blushest, Antony; and that blood of thine 
s Caesar's homager: else so thy cheek pays shame, 
VTien shrill-tongu'd Fulvia scolds. — The messengers. 

Ant. Let Rome in Tyber melt ! and the wide arch 
^f the rang'd empire fall I^ Here is my space ; 

^ — bourn — ] Boimd or limit. Fope. 
So, in The Winter's Tale: 

" — once that fixes 

** No bourn 'twixt his and mine." Steevens. 

* Then mutt thou needs find out ne<b heaven, &c.] Thou must scl 
le boundary of mv love at a greater distance than the present 
isible universe aftords. yohnson. 

* ■ ■ The sum.'\ Be brief, sum tliy business in a few words. 

yohnson. 

* Ifay, hear them,] i. e. the news. This word, in Shakspearc's 
me, was considered as plural. So, in Plutarch's Life of Antony: 

'* Antonius hearing these newes," £cc. Malone, 

* TaJ^ in &c.] i. e. subdue, conquer. See Vol. VI, p. 289, n. 
; and Cortolanu0y Act I, sc. ii. Reed. 

* Where *s Fulvia^s process ?] Process here means summons. 

M. Mison. 

** The writings of our common lawyers sometimes caU that the 

'peesse, by which a man is called into the court and no more." 

[in^eu's Diet. 1617, in v. Frocesse. — " To serve with processe. 

ide to dte, to summ4in.** Ibid. Malone. 

^ — • and the vaide arch 
Of the rmg*d empire fall!^ Taken fix>mlihit1EliQn&»a< 
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Kingdoms are clay : our dungy earth alike 

Feeds beast as man : the nobleness of life 

Is, to do thus 'f when such a mutual pair, fJ^m^raoi^. 

And such a twain can do 't, in which, I bina 

On pain of punishment, the world to weet,^ 

We stand up peerless. 

Cleo, Excellent falsehood ! 

Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her?— 
I '11 seem the fool I am not ; Antony 
Will be himself. 

*4nt. But stirr'd by Cleopatra.^— 

of raising triumphal arches to perpetuate their victories, Bj- 
tremely noble. Warburton. 

I am in doubt vrhethcr Shakspeare had any idea but of a fa- 
bric standing on pillars. The later editions have all printed the 
raised empire, for the ranged empire, as it was first given. 

yohnton. 
The ranged empire is certainly right. Shakspeare uses the 
0ame expression m Coriolatius: 

" — — — bury all which yet distinctly ranges, 
" In heaps and piles of ruin." 
Again, in Much Ado about Nothing, Act II, sc. ii : ** Whatsoever 
comes athwart his affection, ranges evenly with mine." Stee<o€ns. 
The term range seems to have been applied, in a peculiar 
sense, to mason- work, in our author's time. So, in Spenser's 
Fairy ^een, B. II, c. ix : 

•* It was a vault y-built for great dispence, 
** With many raunges rear'd along the wall." Malone. 
What, in ancient masons' or bricklayers' work, was denomi- 
nated a range, is now called a course. Steevens. 

* — to tueef,] To know. Pope. 

* — — Antony 
Will be himself. 

Ant. But stirred by Cleopatra.'^ But, in this passage, 

seems to have the old Saxon signification of without, unless, ex- 
cept. Antony, says the queen, will recollect his thoughts. Unlesis 
iept, he replies, in comm,otion by Cleopatra. Johnson. 

What could Cleopatra mean by saying Antony will recollect kU 
thoughts? What thoughts were they, for the recoUecticm of 
which she was to applaud him ? It was not for her purpose that 
he should think, or rouse himself from the lethargy in which 
she wished to keep him. By Antony will be himself^ she means to 
say, "that Antony will act like the joint sovereign of the world, 
and follow liis own inclinations, without regard to the mandates 
of Caesar, or the anger of Fulvia." To which he replies. If but 
•tirr^d by Cleopatra f that is, if moved to it, in the slightest de- 
gree by Ker. M. Mason. 
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Now, for the love of Love, and her soft hours,^ 
Let 's not confound the time^ with conference harsh: 
There 's not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now : What sport to-night? 

Cleo. Hear the ambassadors. 

^nt, Fy wrangling queen! 

Whom every thing becomes,^ to chide, to laugh. 
To wcep;i whose every passion fully strives* 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admir'd ! 
No messenger ; but thine and all alone,^ 
To-night, we '11 wander through the streets,* and note 

"* Kav), for the love of Love, and her soft hours, ^ For the love 
©f Love, means, for the sake of the queen of love. So, in The 
Comedy of Errors : 

*' Let Love, being light, be drowned if she sink." 

Mr. Rowe substituted his for her, and this unjustifiable altera- 
tion "was adopted by all the subsequent editors. Malone. 

* Let 's not confound the time — ] i. e. let us not consume the 
time. So, in Coriolanus : 

" How could'st thou in a mile confound an hour, 
** And bring thy news so late ?" Malone. 

* Whom every thing becomes, 'i 

Quicquid enim dicit, seu facit, omne decet." 

Marullus, Lib. II. Steevens. 

""■ Whom, every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh. 
To vieep;'] So, in our author's 150th Sonnet : 
•* Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 

*• That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
" There is such strength and warrantise of skill, 

** That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ?'* Malone. 

^ whose every passion folly strives — ] So, in The Tem.pest: 

*• A space, whose every cubit 

" Seems to cry out," &c. 
See Vol. 11, p, 60. Again, in Cymbeline, Act I, sc. vil : 

" — this hand, whose touch, 

** Whose every touch" &c. 
The same expression occurs again in another play, but I have 
lost my reference to it. Steevens. 

* Ko messenger; but thine and all alone, &c.] Cleopatra has 
said, •' Call in the messengers ;'* and afterwards, " Hear the am- 
bassadors." Talk not to me, says Antony, of messengers ; I am 
now wholly thine, and you and I unattended will to-night wan- 
der through the streets. The subsequent words which he utters 
w he goes out, ** Speak not to us," confirm this interpretation. 

Malone, 
* To-night, Vie 'II viander through the streett^ &.c,"\ So> m ^vc 
Thomas North's translation of The Life ofAntwiiuM : ^^ ^SoT&ii;- 
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The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 
Last night you did desire it :•— Speak not to us. 

[_£xeunt Ant. and Cleo. with their Train. 

Dent. Is Caesar "with Antonius priz'd so slight? 

Phi, Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony^ 
He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 

Dem. I *m full sorry, 

That he approves tlie common liar,* who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome: But I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy! [JSxeunf. 

SCENE n. 

The same. .Another Room, 

£nter Charmian, Iras, Alexas, and a Soothsayer.^ 

Char. Lord ^lexas, sweet Alexas, most any thing 
Alexas, almost absolute Alexus, where 's the sooth- 
sayer that you praised so to the queen? O, that I knew 

time also when he would goe up and downe the citie disguised 
like H slave in the nij^ht, and would i)eere into poore mens' "win- 
dowes and their shops, and scold and br;i\vl witli tliem within 
the h(>iise ; Cleoputr:» woidd be also in h chamber m4iides array, 
and amble up and down the streets with him," &c. Steevens. 

* That he appi-oves the ccynivion liar,'] Fame. That he proves 
the c()nir.>on liar, fame, in his case to be a true reporter. Malone. 
So, in Havilet: 

"He may approve our eyes, and speak to it.'* Steevem. 

^ Enter Charmian, Iras, Alexas, and a Soothsayer. ^ The old 
co])y rei'.ds : " Kntcr Enobarbus, Lamprius, a Soothsayer, Ran- 
nius, Luciliu!:. Clifrmian, Iras, Mai'dian the Eunuch, and Alexas." 
Plutarcli mentions his grandfather Lamprias, as his author for 
some of the stories he relates of the profuseness aiid lux my of 
Antony's entertainments at Alexandria. Shakspeare appears to 
have been ver)' anxious in this play to introduce ever}' incitUnt 
and every personag-e he mot with in his historian. In tlie niulti- 
tude of his characters, however, Lamprias is entirely overlook- 
ed, tog-ether with the others whose names we find in this stage- 
direction. 

It is not impossible, indeed, that^Z.aw/»r/fl*, jRarmius, LudlhUf 
&c. mi^rht have been speakers in tliis scene as it was first writ^ 
ten down by Shakspeare, who afterw:u*ds thought proper to omit 
their speeches, tliough at the same time he forgot to erase their 
names as originally announced at their collective entraace. 
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this husband, which, you say, must change his horns with 
garlands !^ 

* change his hems ivith garlands /"] This is corrupt; the 

true reading evidently is : — must charge his horns with garlands, 
1. e. make him a rich and honourable cuckold, having lus horns 
hung about with garlands. Warburton. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not improbably, change for horns 
his garlands. I am in doubt, whether to change is not merely to 
dress y or to dress luith changes o/" garlands. Johnson. 

So, Taylor, the water-poet, describing the habit of a coach- 
man : " — with a cloak oi some pyed coloiu', with two or three 
change of laces about." Change of clothes, in the time of Shak- 
speare, signified variety of them. Coriolanus says that he has re- 
ceived " change of honours" from the Patricians. Act II, sc. i. 

That to change luith, ** applied to two tilings, one of which is 

to be put in the place of the other," is the language of Shak- 

^peare, Mr. Malone might have learned from the following pas- 

^ag^ in Cymbeline, Act I, sc. vi, i. e. the Qiieen's speech to Pisanio: 

" ■ to shift his being, 

** Is to exchange one miser}' 'luith another." 

Again, in the 4th Book of Milton's Paradise Lost, v. 892 : 
'* — where thou might'st hope to change 
" Torment with ease." Steevens. 

I once thought that these two words might have been ofVen 
confounded, by their being both abbreviated, and written cliige. 
But an n, as the Bishop of Dromore observes to me, ^as some- 
times omitted both in MS. and print, and the omission thus 
rnarked, but an r never. This therefore might account for a com- 
positor inadvertently printing charge instead of change, but not 
change instead of charge; w'luch word was never abbreviated. 
I also doubted the phraseology — change witli, and do not at pre- 
sent recollect any example of it in Shakspeare's plays or in his 
time ; whilst in The Taming of the Shrew, we have Uie modem 
phraseology— change ybr .• 

** To change true rulesyor odd inventions." 

But a careful revision of these plays has taught mc to place no 
confidence in such observations ; for from some book or other of 
the affe, I have no doubt almost every combination of words that 
may Se found in our author, however uncouth it may appear to 
our ears, or however different from modem phraseology, will at 
some time or other be justified. In tlie present edition, niany 
which were considered as undoubtedly corrupt, have been incon- 
trovertibly supported. 

Still, however, I tliink, that the reading originally introduced 
by Mr. Theobald, and adopted by Dr. Warburton, is the true 
one, because it affords a clear sense ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the reading of the old copy affords none : for supposing change 
with to mean exchange for, what idea is conveyed by this pas- 
sage ? and what other sense can these words Wasi tVvt wia- 
stantive change being formerly used to signify iiarietj^ V^fek qJKimgr 
VOL, XIU. S 
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^lex. Soothsayer. 
SoQth, Your will ? 

CAar. Is this the man? — Is 't you, sir, that know things? 
Sooth, In nature 's infinite book of secrecy, 
A little I can read. 
Alex, Show him your hand. 

Enter Enobarbus. 
Eno, Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough, 
Cleopatra's health to drink. 

Char. Good sir, give me good fortune. 

of clothes, of honours, &c.) proves nothing : change of clothet op 
linen necessarily imports more than one ; but the thing sought 
for is the meaning of the verb to change^ and no proof is produced 
to show that it si^ified to dress ; or that it had any other mean- 
ing than to exchange. 

Charmian is talking of her future husband, who certainly 
could not change his horns, at present, for garlands, or any thing 
else, having not yet obtained them ; nor could she mean, that 
when he did get them, he should change or part with them, for 
garlands : but he might charge his horns, when he should marry 
Charmian, with garlands : for having once got them, she in- 
tended, we may suppose, that he should wear them contentedly 
for life. Horns charged luith garlands, is an expression of a simi- 
lar import with one which is found in Characterisvii, or Lenton*s 
Zeasures, 8vo. 1631. In the description of a contented cuckold, 
he is said to " hold his velvet horns high as the best of them." 

Let it also be remembered that garlands are usually wreathed 
round the head; a circumstance which adds great support to the 
emendation now made. So, Sidney : 

" A garland made, on temples for to wear.*' 
It is observable that the same mistake as this happened in 
CoriolanuSf where the same con*ection was made by Dr. War- 
burton, and adopted by all the subsequent editors : 

** And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 

** That should but rive an oak.** 
The old copy there, as here, has change. Since this note was 
•written, I have met with an example of the phrase — to change 
with, in Lyly's JSIaydes JMetamorphosis, 1600 : 

" The sweetness of that banquet must, forego, 

" Whose pleasant taste is changed voith bitter woe." 
I am still, however, of opinion that charge, and not change, is 
the true reading, for the reasons assigned in my original note. 

JUalone, 
" To change his horns v:ith [i. e. for] garlands,'* signifies, to 
be a triumphant cuckold ; a cuckold who will consider his state 
as an honourable one. Thus, says Benedick, in Much Jdo about 
Nothing: "There is no staff more honourable tlian one tipt 
with /lorn.^* We are not to look for serious argument in such * 
^skipping dialogue** as that before >ia. Stcewn*. 
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Sooth, I make not> but foresee. 

CAar. Pray then, foresee me one. 

Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you are. 

Char, He means, in flesh. 

Jrat. No, you shall paint when you are old. 

Char. Wrinkles forbid I 

jflex. Vex not his prescience ; be attentive. 

Char, Hush! 

Sooth. You shall be more be loving, than beloved. 

Char. I had rather heat my liver^ with drinking. 

jilejT. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune ! Let me be 
married to three kings in a forenoon, and 'widow them 
all: let me have a child at fifty ,8 to whom Herad of Jewry 
may do homage :'' find me to marry me with Octavius Cae- 
sar, and companion me with my mistress. 

^ I had rather heat my liver &c.] So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

*' And let my liver rather heat with wine." Steevens. 
To know why the lady is so averse from heating her liver, it 
must be remembered, that a heated liver is supposed to make a 
pimpled face. Johnson. 

The following passage in an ancient satirical poem, entitled 
^^otetJrofnBlacifryars ,1617 9 con^rms Dr. Johnson's observation : 
** He 11 not approach a taverne, no nor drink ye, 
** To save his life, hot water ; wherefore think ye ? 
** For heating 's liver ; which some may suppose 
** Scalding hot, by the bubbles on his nose." Malone. 
The liver was considered as the seat of desire. In answer to 
the Soothsayer, who tells her she shall be very loving, she says, 
** She had rather heat her liver by drinking, if it was to be 
heated." M. Mason. 

^ — let -me have a child at fifty y"^ This is one of Shakspeare's 
natural touches. Few circumstances are more flattering to the 
fair sex, than breeding at an advanced period of life, Steevens. 

• — to vihovi Herod of Jevtry may do homage .•] Herod paid 
homage to the Romans, to procure the grant of the kingdom of 
Judea : but I believe there is an allusion here to the theatrical 
character of this monarch, and to a proverbial expression founded 
an it. Herod was always one of the personages in the mysteries 
of CUP early stage, on which he was constantly represented as a 
fierce, haughty, blustering tyrant, so that Herod of yevjry be- 
came a common proverb, expressive of turbulence and rage. 
Thus, Hamlet says of a ranting player, tliat he ** out-herods He- 
rod" And, in this tragedy, Alexas tells Cleopatra, that " not 
even Herod of yenvry dare look upon her when she is angr^ \'* 
L e. not even a man as fierce as Herod. AccordiTv^ \jo \\\\^ t^J^^a-- 
nation^ the sense of the present passage vniW W— CVuKcunw 
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Sooth, You shall outlive the lady whom you serve. 

Char. O excellent! I love long life better than figs.^ " 

Sooth.Yon have seen and proved a fairer former fortune 
Than that which is to approach. 

Char, Then, belike, my children shall have no names i? 
Pr'ythee, how many boys and wenches must I have ? 

iiooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 
\nd fertile every wish, a million.^ 

wishes for a son t«rho may arrive at such power and dominion 
that the proudest and fiercest monarch s of tlie earth may be 
brought imder his yoke. Steevcn*. 

^ / love long life better than fgs.'] This is a proverbial ex- 
pression. Steevens. 

^ Then, beliJte, my children thall have no names: 3 If I h*ve 
nlrcady had the best of my fortune, then I suppose, I thall never 
name children, that is, I am never to be married. However, tell 
nie the truth, tell me, how many boys and wenches P yohmon, 

A fairer fortune, I believe, means— a more reputable one. Her 
answer then implies, that belike all her children will be bastards, 
who have no right to the name of their father^ s family. Thus, 
says Launce, in the third Act of The Tvso Gentlemen of Verona : 
** That 's as much as to say bastard virtues, that indeed know not 
their fathers, and tlierefore have no natnes** Steevens.. 

A line in our author's Rape of Lucrece confams Mr. Steevens's 
interpretation: 

" Thy issue bliur'd with nameless bastardy.*' Mal(me. 

^ If every of your wishes had a v>omb. 
And fertile every wish, a m.illion.'] Torforetel, in ancient edi- 
tions, the later copies have foretold. Foretel fsLVOur^ the emenda- 
tion of Dr. Warburton, which is made with ?reat acuteness ; 
yet tlie original reading may, I think, stand, if you had as many 
Wombs as you will have wishes^ and I shouldybrefe? all those wishes, 
I should foretel a tnillion of children. It is an ellipsis very fre- 
quent in conversation ; / should shatne you, and tell all; that is, 
and if I should tell all. And is for and if, which was anciently, and 
is still provincially, used for if yohnson. 

If every one of your wishes, says the Soothsayer, had a womb^ 
and each womb-mvcsted wish were like wise yerfiVe, you then 
would have a million of children. The merely supposing each of 
her wishes to have a womb, would not warrant the Soothsayer 
to pronounce that she should have any children, much less a mil- 
lion ; for, like Calphumia, each of these wombs might be subject 
to ** tlie sterile curse." The wordfertile, therefore, is absolutely 
requisite to the sense. 

In the instance given by Dr. Johnson, '* I should shame you, 
and tell all," / occurs in the former pai*t of the sentence, and 
therefore may be well omitted afterwards ; but here no personal 
prauoim has been introduced. Malone. 
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Char* Out, fool ! I forgive thee for a witch.* 

Alex, You think, none but your sheets are privy to your 
wishes. 

Char, Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Mex, We 'II know all our fortunes. 

£no. Mine, and most of our fortunes, to-night, shall 
be — drunk to bed. 

Iras. There 's a palm presages chastity, if nothing else. 

Oiar, Even as the o'erflowing Nilus presageth famine. 

Iraa. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot soothsay. 

Char, Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognosti- 
cation,^ I cannot scratch mine ear.— Pry'thee, tell her 
but a worky-day fortune. 

Sooth, Your fortunes are alike. 

Iras* But how, but how ? give me particulars. 

Sooih, I have said. 

Iras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than she ? 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune better 
-than I, where would you choose it? 

Iras. Not in my husband's nose. 

Char, Our worser tlioughts heavens mend! Alexas,— 
come, his fortune,* his fortune.— O, let him marry a wo- 

The epithetyerf:7e is applied to womb, ih Timon of Athent: 
** Ensear thy Jertile and conceptious womb." 

I have received Dr. Warburton's most happy emendation. 

The reader who wishes for more instruction on this subject, 
may consult Goulart's Admirable Histories, &c. 4to. 1607, p. 222, 
where we are told of a Sicilian woman who " was so Jertile, as 
at thirty birthcs shee had seaventie three children." Steevem. 

•* Iforgi'oe thee for a laitch.'] From a common proverbial 

reproach to silly ignorant females : ** You '11 never be burnt for 
a witch." SteeH:ens. 

. ^ Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, &c.] So, 
in Othello: 

*' — . This hand is tnoist, my lady : — 
" This 9i'^{^s fruitfulness and hberal heart." Malone. 
Antonio, in Di*} den's Bon Sebastian, has the same remark : 
** I have a moist, su*eatypalm; the more 's my sin. Steevens. 

® Alexas,-— com^, his fortune,"] [In the old copy, the name of 
Alexas is prefixed to this speech, j 

Whose fortune does Alexas call out to have told? But, in 
short, this I dare pronounce to be so palpable and signal a trans- 
position, that I cannot but wonder it should have slipt the obser- 
vation of all the editors ; especially of the sagacious Mr. Pope, 
"who has made this declaration. That if, throughout theplayiy m^A 
all the speeches been printed without the very ivanv^s of the ^mimh 

S2 '■ 
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man that cannot go, sweet Isis, I beseech thee! And let 
her die too, and give him a worse I and let worse follow 
worse, till the worst of all follow him laughing to his 
grave, fifty-fold a cuckold! Good Isis, hear me this pray- 
er, though thou deny me a matter of more weight ; good 
Isis, I beseech thee ! 

Iras, Amen. Dear goddess, hear that prayer of the 
people ! for, as it is a heart-breaking to see a handsome 
man loose-wived, so it is a deadly sorrow to behold a foul 
knave uncuckolded ; Therefore, dear Isis, keep decorum, 
and fortune him accordingly ! 

Char, Amen. 

Mex, Lo, now ! if it lay in their hands to make me a 
cuckold, they would make themselves whores, but they *d 
do't. 

Eno, Hush! here comes Antony i 

Char, Not he, the queen. 

Enter Cleopatra. 

Clco, Saw you my lord F^ 

Eno, No, lady. 

Cleo, Was he not here? 

Char, No, madam. 

Cleo, He was dispos'd to mirth; but on the sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. — Enobarbus,— 

Eno, Madam. 

C/<fo.Seek him,and bring him hither. Where *s Alexas? 

Mcx, Here, madam,^ at your service.— My lord ap- 
proaches. 

he believes one might ha^te applied them with certainty to every 
speaker. But in how many instances has Mr. Pope's want of 
jud^ieut falsified this opinion ? The fact is evidently this : Alexas 
brinp^s a fortune-teller to Iras and Charmian, and says himself. 
We *ll knovi all our fortune*. Well ; the Soothsayer begins with 
the women ; and some jokes pass upon the subject of husbands 
and chastity : after which, the women hoping for the satisfac- 
tion of having something to laugh at in Alexas*s fortune, call 
him to hold out his hand, and wish heartily that he may have the 
prognostication of ctickoldom upon him. The whole speech, 
therefore, must be placed to Charmian. There needs no stronger 
proof of this being a true correction, than the observation which 
Alexas immediately subjoins on their wishes and zeal to hear 
him abused. Theobald. 

"^ Saw you my lord?'\ Old copy — Sa'oe you. Corrected by the 
editor of the second fofio. Saw was formerly written *awc. 

Malme,' 
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J&nter Antomt, with a Messenger and Attendants. 

Cleo. We will not look upon him : Go with us. 

\^Ea:eunt Cleo. £no. Alex. Iras, Char. Sooth- 
sayer, and Attendants. 

Mea9, Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 

jint. Against my brother Lucius? 

Mess, Ay : 
But soon that war had end, and the time 's state 
Made friends of them, jointing their force 'gainst Caesar; 
Whose better issue in the war, from Italy, 
Upon the first encounter, drave them.^ 

Jint. Well, 

What worst? 

Meaa. The nature of bad news infects the teller. 

Ant, When it concerns the fool, or coward. — On : 
Things, that are past, are done, with me. — 'Tis thusj 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flatter'd. 

Meaa, Labienus 

(This is stiff news^) hath, with his Parthian force, 
JBxtended Asia from £uphrS.tes;2 

' Here, madam,] The respect due from Alexas to Ills mistress, 
in my opinion, points out tlie title — Madam, (which is wanting 
in the old copy) as a proper cure for the present defect in metre. 

Steevens. 
•-•—drave fAem.] Drave is the ancient preterite of the verb, 
to drive, and frequently occurs in the Bible. Thus, in yoihua^ 
xxiv, 12 : " — and drave them out from before you." 
Again, in Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad: 

** to chariot he arose, 

'* Drave forth, — ." Steevens. 

^ (This is stifTn^y^)] So, in The Rape fifLucrece: 

" Fearing some hard news from the warlike band." Malone^ 

* Extended Asia f row Euphrates ;"} i. e. widened or extended 
tlie bounds of the Lesser Asia. Warburton. 

To extejid, is a term used for to seize ; I know not whether 
this be not the sense here, yohnson. 

1 believe Dr. Johnson's explanation is right. So, in Seliinus, 
E^nperor of the Turks, 1594 : 

" Ay, though on all the world we nnake extent, 
" From the south pole unto tlie northern bear." 
Again, in Tweifth Night : 

** this uncivil and unjust extent 

•* Against thy peace." 
Again, hi Massinger's 2^evi Way to pay otd DebUy lV<fc"^^«c«» 
tiotoer savs: 
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His conquering banner shook, from Syria 
To Lydia, and to Ionia ; 

Whilst 

jint, Antony, thou would'st say, — ' 

Mess. O, my lord! . 

jint. Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue; 
Name Cleopatra as she 's call'd in Rome : 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phrase ; and taunt my faults 
With such full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth weeds, 
When our quick winds lie still ;^ and our ills told us, 
Is as our earing. Fare thee well a while. 

" This manor is extended to my use." 

Mr. ToUet has likewise no doubt bnt that Dr. Johnson's ex- 
planation is just; "for (says he) Plutarch informs us that La^ 
bJenus was by the Parthian King made general of his troops, and 
had over-run' Asia from Euphrates and Syria to Lydia and Ionia." 
To extend ia a law term used for to seize lands and tenements. 
In support of his assertion he adds tlie following instance: 
*< Those wasteful companions had neither lands to extend nor 
goods to be seized." Savile's translation of Tacitut, dedicated to 
Qiieen Elizabeth. And then observes, that ** Shakspeare kiiew 
the legal signification of the term as appears from a passage UH 
A* you Like it: 

" And let my officers of such a nature 

" Make an extent upon his house and lands." 

See Vol. V, p. 65, n. 6. 

Our ancient English writers almost always give us Euphrates 
instead of Euphrates. 

Thus, in Drayton's Polyolbion. Song 21 : 

** That gliding go in state, like swelling Euphrates." 

See note on Cpnbeline, Act III, sc. iii. Steevens. 

^ When our quick winds lie still ;'\ The sense is, that man, not 
agitated by censure, like soil not ventilated by quick tjoinds, pro- 
duces more e\'ii than good. Johnson. 

An idea, somewhat similar, occurs also in The First Part of 
King Henry IV: " — the cankers of a calm Hvorld and a long 
peace** Again, in The Puritan: "—hatched and nourished in 
the idle cahns of peace." 

Again, and yet more appositely, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 
" For what doth cherishiveeds, hut gentle air ?** 

Dr. Warburton has proposed to read — minds. It is at least a 
conjecture that deserves to be mentioned. 

Dr. Johnson, however, might, in some degree, have counte- 
nanced his explanation by a singular epithet, that occurs twice 
in the Iliad — uvt/MTps^i^; literally, nuind-nourished. In the first in- 
stance, L. XI, 256, it is applied to the tree of wlUch a spear had 
been made ; in the second, L. XV, 625, to l«ravf^ inopeued i^ka 
n ship. Steevcm, 
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Mess. At your noble pleasure. [^Exit, 

I suspect that quid voinds is, or is a corruption of, some pro- 
vincial word, si^i^ing eitlier arable lands, or tlie inttruineuu of 
husbandry used m tiUing them. Earing signifies plowing^ both here 
andinpa^ 218. So, in Genesis, c. xlv : " Yet there are five years* 
in the which there shall neither be earing nor harvest." Blackstone. 
This conjecture is well founded. The ridges left in lands turn- 
ed up by the plough, that they may sweeten during their fallow 
state, are still called wiW-rows. ^iek vsinds, I suppose to be the 
same as teeming Jallotos ; for such ya//ow* are alwaysyhr/j/i// in 
fifeeds.- 

Wind-rows likewise signify heaps of manure, consisting of dung 
or Ume mixed up with virgin earth, and distributed in long rows 
tmdcr hedges. If these wind-raws are suffered to lie still, m two 
senses, the farmer must fare the worse for his want of activity. 
First, if this compost be not frequently turned over, it will bring 
Jorth weeds spontaneously ; secondly, if it be suffered to continue 
where it is made, the fields receive no benefit from it, being fit 
only in their turn to produce a crop of useless and obnoxious her- 
bage. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens's description of wind-rows will gain him, I fear, 
but Uttle reputation with the husbandman ; nor, were it more ac- 
curate, does it appear to be in point, unless it can be shown that 
fuici winds and wind-rows are synonymous ; and, further, that his 
interpretation will suit with the context. Dr. Johnson hatli con- 
sidered the position as a general one, which indeed it is ; but be- 
ing made by Antony, and applied to himself, he, figuratively, is 
the idle soil; the malice tnat speaks home, the quid, or cutting 
winds, whose frosty blasts destroy the profusion of weeds ; whilst 
our ILLS (that is the truth faithfully) told us;& representation 
of our vices in their naked odiousness — is as our earing ; serves 
to plough up the neglected soil, and enable it to produce a pro- 
fitable crop. 

When the quid winds lie still, that is, in a mild winter, those 
%^eeds wliich ** the t}Tannous breathings of the north" would 
have cut off, will continue to grow and seed, to the no small de- 
triment of the crop to follow. Henley. 

WTiether my definition of winds or wind-rows be exact or erro- 
neous, in justice to myself I must inform Mr. Henley, that I re- 
ceived it from an Essex farmer ; observing, at the same time, that 
in different counties the same terms are differently applied. 

Steevens, 
The words lie still are opposed to earing ,- quid means preg- 
nant; and the sense of the passage is: "When our pregnant 
minds lie idle and unlilled, thev bring forth weeds ; but the tell- 
ing us of our faults is a kind of^ culture to them." The pronoun 
our before quid, shows that the substantive to which it refers 
mast be something belonging to us, not itiercly an externalob- 
ject, as the wind is. To talk ot quid winds Ijing still, is Uttle bet- j 
ter than nonsense. M. Mtusn, \ 
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Ant. From Sicyon how the news ? Speak there. 

1 Alt, The man from Sicyon.— Is there such an one? 

2 Att, He stays upon your will.* 

The words — He stilly appear to have been technically used by 
those who Ik>itow their metaphors from husbandry. Thus As- 
cham, in his Toxofikilus, edit 1589, p. 32: ''—as a ^pxnmde 
which is apt for come, &c. if a man let it fyc ttillt &c. if it be 
wheatc it will tume into rye." Steeveru. 

Dr. Johnson thus explains the old reading^: 

*' The sense is, that man, not agitated by censure, like soil 
not ventilated by quick winds, produces more evil than good." 
This certainly is true of soil, but where did Dr. Johnson find the 
word 9oii in this passage ? He found only vjhuUf and was forced 
to sul)stitute soil ventilated by winds in the room of the word in 
the old copy ; as Mr. Stecvens, in order to extract a meaning 
from it, supposes toinds to mean fallffmsy because ** the ridges 
left in lands turned up by the plough, are termed «p>w/-rows ;** 
though surely the obvious explication of the latter word, nivts ex* 
posed to the wind, is the true one. Hence the rows of new-mown 
grass laid in heaps to dry, are also called wnd-rov)s» 

The emendation which I have adopted, Tniindsy'] and which 
was made by Dr. Warburton, makes all perfectly clear; for if in 
Dr. Johnson's note we substitute, not cultivated, instead of—'* not 
ventilated by quick viinds,* we have a true interpretation of An- 
tony's . words as now exhibited. Our quick minds, means, our 
lively, apprehensive minds. So, in King Henry /F", P. II : "It 
ascends ma into the brain ; — ^makes it apprehensive, quick, for- 
getive." 

A^ain, in this play : ** The quick comedians," 8ic. 

It is, however, proper to add Dr. Warburton's own interpre- 
tation : " While the active principle within us lies immerg^d in 
Hloth and luxury, we bring forth vices, instead of virtues, weeds 
instead of flowers and fi'uits ; but the laying before us our ill con- 
dition plainly and honestly, is, as it were the first culture of tlie 
mind, which gives hope of a future harvest." 

Being at all times very unwilling to depart from the old copv, 
I should not have done it in this instance, but that the word vfinds, 
in the only sense in which it has yet been proved to be used, af- 
fords no meaning ; and I had the less scruple on the present oc- 
casion, because the same error is found in King yohn. Act V, sc. 
vii, where we h.ave, in the only authentick copy ; 

" Death, having prej^'d upon the outward parts, 
** Leaves them invisible ; and his siege is now 
" Against the ivind" Malone. 

The observations of six commentators are here exhibited. To 
offer an additional line on this subject, (as the Messenger says 
to Lady Macduff,) " were fell cruelty" to the reader. Steeveoi. 

^ He stays upon your vjill."] We meet with a similar phrase in 
3facbeth .• 

Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure." Steeveut. 



(( 
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*^nt. Let him appear )-— 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 

Enter another Messenger. 
Or lose myself in dotage. — What are you ? 

3 Mess, Fulvia thy wife is dead. 

^t' Where died she ? 

2 Me9s. In Sicyon: 
Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. \Give9 a Letter. 

^t. Forbear me. — [Exit Mes. 

There *8 a great spirit gone ! Thus did I desire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again ;* the present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself:^ she 's good, being gone; 
The hand could pluck her back,^ that shov'd her on. 
I must from this enchanting queen break off; 

^ We imah it ours again."^ Thus, in Sidney's Arcadia^ Lib. II : 
" We mone that lost which had we did bcmonc." Steevcns. 

® ...^.i— ...... the present pleasure 

By revolution lowering", does become 

The opposite ofitse/f.'l The allusion is to the sun's diurnal 
course ; which rising" in the east, and by revolution loiveringy or 
setting in the ivest, becomes the opposite of itself, Warburton. 

This is an obscure passage. The explanation which Dr. War- 
burton has offered is such, that I can add nothing to it ; yet, per- 
haps, Shakspeare, who was less learned than his commentator, 
meant only, that our pleasures, as tliey are revolved in the mind, 
turn to pain, yohnson. 

I rather understand the passage thus : What v:e often cast from 
us in contempt ive ivish again Jor, and luhat is at present our great' 
est pleasure, lovters in our estimation by the revolution of time; or 
ify a frequent return of possession becomes undesirable and disagree- 
able. Toilet. 

I believe revolution means change of circumstances. This sense 
appears to remove every difficulty from the passage. — The plea' 
jure of tO'day, by revolution of events and change of circumstances, 
if ten loses all its value to us, aiui becomes to-morrovj a pain. 

Steevens. 

"^ The hand could plucJ^ her back, &c.] The verb could has a pe- 
culiar signification in this place ; it does not denote pomer but ?«- 
€lination. The sense is, the hand that drove her off would now wil- 
lingly pluck her back again. Heath. 

Couldt would, and should, are a thousand times indiscriminately 
used in the old plays, and yet appear to have b^^iv &o ^.nv^Vy^^^ 
rather by choice than hy chance. Stee'iienn* 
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Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch. — How now I Enobarbus ! 

Enter Enoba&bus. 

Eno, What 's your pleasure, sir? 

Ant, I must with haste from hence. 

JEno, Why, tlicn, we kill all our women: Wc see hOw 
mortal an unkindness is to them ; if they suffer our de- 
parture, death *s the word. 

jhit, I must be gone. 

Eno, Under a compelling occasion, let women die: It 
were pity to cast them away for nothing; though, be- 
tween them and a great cause, they should be esteemed 
nothing. Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of this, 
dies instantly ; I have seen her die twenty times upon fiir 
poorer moment:^ I do think, there is mettle in death, 
which commits some loving act upon her, she hath such 
a celerity in dying. 

jlnt. She is cunning past man's thought. 

Emo, Alack, sir, no; her passions are made of nothing 
but the finest part of pure love : We cannot call her 
winds and waters, sighs and tears ;^ they are greater 

*■' poortr movicnt:'] For less reason ; upon meaner motives. 

yohnson. 
® We cannot call her ivimis and \i:aters, sighs and tears;'] I once 
idly supi)os(^(l tliat Shakspcuiv wrote — ** We cannot call her 
sig-hs and tears, winds and waters ;*'■ — wliich is certainly the 
phrascolop^y we shoidd now use. I mention sucli idle conjectiuvs, 
liowever plausil)le, only to put all fliture commentators on their 
g-uard against sus]>cetinff a passage to be corrupt, because .tJie 
diction is diil'erent from that of the present day. The arrang-c- 
meiit of tlie text was the phraseology of Shakspeare, and proba- 
l»l} of his time. So, in King Henry VIII: 

" You must be well contented, 

** To make your house our Toiver" 
We shoidd certaiidy now write — ^to make our Tower your house. 
Ag'itin in Coriolanvs : 

*• What good condition can a treaty find, 
" r the part that is at mercy ?** 
i. c. how can the party that is at mercy or in the power of ano- 
ther, expect to obtain in a treaty terms favoiu-able to them ?— Sec 
also a similar inversion in Vol. IV, p. 359, n. 7. 

The passage, however, may be understood without any inver- 
sion. " We cannot call the clamorous heavings of her breast, and 
the copious streams whicli flow from her eyes, by the ordinary 
liume of sighs and tears ; they are greater storms," Sec. Maloxe. 
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storms and tempests than almanacks can report: this 
cannot be cunning in her ; if it be^ she makes a shower 
of rain as well as Jove. 

Jnt. 'Would I had never seen her ! 

Eno. O, sir, yon had then left unseen a wonderful piece 
t)f work; which not to have been blessed withaly would 
have discredited your travel. 

jint, Fulvia is dead. 

Sno. Sir ? 

•inr. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Fulvia? 

Jtnt» Dead. 

Eno, Why, sir, give the gods a thankful sacrifice. 
When it pleascth their deities to take the wife of a man 
from him, it shows to man the tailors of the earth; com- 
forting therein,' that when old robes are worn out, thci*e 
are members to make new. If there were no more 
women but Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, and the 
case to be lamented: this gi4ef is crowned with consola- 
tion ; your old smock brings forth a new petticoat ^—^nd9 
indeed, the tears live in an onion,^ that should water this 
sorrow. 



Dr. Younpf has seriously employed this image, though sug- 
gested as a ridiculous one by Enobavbiis : 

** Sighs tlierc urc tt^npests here," 
says Carlos to Leonora, in 'J'he Revenge. Steepens. 

* — it shovss to man the tailors of the earth ; coviforting there' 
272, 8cc.] 1 have printed tliis after the original, which, tliougU 
harsh and obscure, I know not how to amend. Sir Thomas Han- 
mcr reads — ^Theyshow to wan the tailors of the earth,- co^nforting 
him therein. Sic. I think tlie passage, with somewhat less alte- 
ration, for alteration is always dangerous, may stand thus — It 
jrhavis to men the tailors of the earth, cowjorting ihcm, Cfc. Johnson. 

The meaning is this — Js the gods have been pleased to taieavioy 
your 'tctfe Fulvia, so they have provided you ivith a new one in Cleo- 
patra! in like inanner as the tailors of the earth, ivhenyour old gar ' 
•jtients are v:orn out, acco^nwodate you ivith nenv ones. Anonymous. 

When the deities are pleased to take a man's wife fi-om him, 
this act of theii*8 makes them appear to man like the tailors of 
the earth : affording this comfortable reflection, that the deities 
have made other women to supply the place of his former wife; 
as the tailor, when one robe is worn out, supplies him wiili ano 
ther. Malone. 

* — the tears live in an onion^ &C.] S0| itv The Noble Soldier 
1634: "So much water as you might »qu&e-^«^ i>\}^. ^i o^ «(«» 

VOL. XUL T 
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jint. The business she hath broached in the state^ 
Cannot endure my absence. 

Eno, And the business you have broached here cannot 
be without you; especially that of Cleopatra's, which 
wholly depends on your abode. 

jlnt. No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience^ to the queen. 
And get her love to part.'* For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches,^ 

had been tears enough," &c. i. c. your sorrow should be a forced 
one. In another scene of tliis play we have onion'Cyedt and, in 
The Taming of a Shrev), the lord says : 

" — If the boy have not a woman's gift 

" To rain a shower of commanding tears, 

" An onion will do well." 
Again, in Hall's Virgideiniarwnii Lib. VI : 

** Some strong-smeld onion shall stirre his eyes 

*' Rather than no salt teares shall then arise'." Steevctu. 

^ The catue of our expedience — ] Expedience for expedition. 

Warburtmn. 
* And get her love to part."] I have no doubt but we should read 
leave, instead of love. So afterwards : 

"'Would she had never pvctn you leave to come !" J^f. Mtuon. 
The old reading may mciui — And prevail on her love to consent 
to our separation. Steeven^. 
I suspect the author wrote : 

And get her leave to part. 
The greater part of the succeeding scene is employed by An- 
tony, in an endeavour to obtain Cleopatra's permission to deparfty 
and in vows of everlasting constancy, not in persuading her to 
forget him, or lave him no longer : 

I go from hence. 



« 
« 



Thy soldier, servant ; making peace, or war^ 
" As thou afFect'st." 
I have lately observed that this emendation had been made by 
Mr. Pope. — I? the old copy be right, the words must mean* I 
-vvill get her love to permit and endure our separation. But Uie 
word get connects much more naturally with the word leave than 
with love. 

The same error [as I Imvc since observed] has hsmpened in 
Titus Andronicusy and therefore I have no longer any aoidbt that 
leave was Shakspeare's word. In tliat play we find : 
" He loves his pledges deai*er than his life," 
instead of— He leaves, &c. •Malone. 

5 __-, ^ore urgent touches,"] Things that touch me more acn- 
slbly, more pressing motives, yohnson. 
So, Imogen says in Cpnbeline : 
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Do strongly speak to us ; but the letters too 

Of many our contriving friends in Rome 

Petition us at home :^ Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Csesar, and commands 

The empire of the sea; our slippery people 

/Whose love is never link'd to the deserver, 

Till his deserts are past) begin to throw 

Fompey the great, and all his dignities, 

Upon his son ; who, high in name and power, 

Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 

For the main soldier: whose quality, going on, 

The sides o' the world may danger: Much is breedings 

Which, like the courser's hair,^ hath yet but life, 

And not a serpent's poison. Say, our pleasure? 

To such whose place is under us, requires 

Our quick remove from hence.^ 

Eno, I shall do 't. [^Exeunf, 

** — a touch more rare 

*• Subdues all pangs, all fears.'* M. Mason. 

• Petition us at home .2 Wish us at home ; call for us to reside 
at home. Johnson. 

^ — the courser's hair, &c.] Alludes to an old idle notion that 
the ludr of a horse dropt into corrupted water, will turn to an 
animal. Pope. 

So, in Honnsbed's Deseriftion of England, p. 224 : " — A horse- 
haire laid in a pale full ot the like water will in a shoit time 
atirre and become a living creature. But sith the ccrtaintie of 
these thin^ is rather proved by few," &c. 

Again, m Chorchyard's Discourse of rebellion, &c. 1570 : 
"Hit is of kindc much worsic than horses heare 
** That lyes in dongc, where on vyle *<?r/>ewf*brede." Steevens. 

Dr. Lister, in the Philosophical Transactions, showed that what 
were vulgarly thoupfht unimated horse-hairs, are real insects. It 
was also affirmed, that tliey moved like sci-pepts, and were poi- 
sonous to swallow. Toilet. 

^ — Say, our pleasure. 
To such Huhose place is umier us, requires 
Our quid remove from hence."] Say to those wliose place in 
under us, i. e. to our attemlants, that our pleasure requires us to 
remove in haste from hence. The old copy has—" whose places 
tinder us," and " require" The correction, which is certainly 
rjgrht, was made by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 
I should pad the passage thus : 

— Say our pleasure . 

To such v:\\o\ii places under us, requires 1 

Our quick remove &c. * 

The amendment is as sh'g-ht as that'sdoptedbY^^i^ Q^\»t,ufl 
makeg the sense more clear, M, Maton* 
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SCENE III. 

Fsiiter CLEorATiiA, Charmian, IraSj^tzc/ Albxas- 

Cleo, Where is \\zP 

Char, I did nol see him since. 

Cleo, See where he is, who 's with him, what he does :^- 
I did not send you ;*— If you find him sad, 
Say, I am dancing ; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick : Quick, and i*eturn. [Exit Alex. 

Char. Madam, mcthinks, if you did love him dearlyi 
Vou do not hold the method to enforce 
'i'he like from him. 

C'uo, What should I do, I do not? 

Char. In each thing give him way, cross him in nothing. 

Clco, Thou teachest like a fool: the way to lose him. 

Char. Tempt him not so too far: I wish, foii)eBri 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 

Enter Anton r. 
But here comes Antony. 

C/eo. I am sick, and sullen. 

.4nf. I am sorry to g^ve breathing to my purpose^**^ 

Cieo. Help me away, dear Charmian) I shalli&ll; 
It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it.^ 

»^nc. Now, my dearest queen^^ 

(.7eo. Pray you, stand further from me. 

."fnt. ' What *s the mattei^ 

Cleo. I know, by that same eye, there 's some good ne\!rs. 
What says the married woman? — You may go; 
'Would, she had never given you leave to come! 

' Wtere is /leP'] The presenl defect of metre might be sup- 
plied, by reading" : 

Inhere is he now ? 

So, in Macbtth : ** The thane of Fife Jiivd a. wife ; where is she 
.»ro\'i' ? Steeve7is. 

1 --^^ Idid not send you;'] You must go as if you came with- 
out my order or knowledge. Johnson. 
So, in Troilus and Cressida : 

" We met by chance ; >ou did not find me liere." Malonc 

^ ~-~^the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it.'] So, in Tive(fth Night: 
'* There is no woman's sides 
'* Can bide the beating of so strong a passion. Steevens. 
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Let her not sajr, 'tis I that keep you herey 
I have no power upon you ; hers you are. 

^4nt, The gods best knowy— 

€leo. O, never was there queen 

So mightily betray Ml Yet, at the first, 
I saw the treasons planted. 

Ant. Cleopatra, ^ 

CLeo. Why should I think, ydu can be mine, and true. 
Though you in swearing shake the throned gods,^ 
Who have been felse to Fulvia? Riotous madness, 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vows. 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 

jint. Most sweet queen, •^ 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your going, 
But bid farewel, and go : when you sued staying. 
Then was the time for words: No going then;-— 
Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; 
Bliss in our brows' bent ^ none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven:^ They are so still, 
Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world. 
Art tum'd the greatest liar. 

Ant. How now, lady ! 

Cleo. I would, I had thy inches; thou should'st know, 
There were a heart in Egypt. 

Ant^ Hear me, queen : 

The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services a while ; but my full heart 
Remains in use^ with you. Our Italy 

^ Though you in nuearing shake the throned gods,"}^, in Timfin 
^ Athens .* 

" Althoiig-h, I know, you '11 swear, terribly swear, 
** Into stron|i; shudders, and to heavenly nj^cs, 
*• The inunortal gods that hear you." Steepens, 

'*' in our bro'.vs' bcnt;3 i. e. in the aich of our eye-brows 

So, in King John : 

" Why do }'0U bendsyiQ\i solemn bro%\3s on me ?" Steevens. 

^ ■ a race of heaven :"] i. e. had a smack or flavour of heaven. 

Warburton. 
This word is well explained by Dr. Warburton ; the race of 
wine is the taste of the soil. Sir T. Hanmcr, not understanding 
the word, reads, ray. See Vol. II, p. 37, n. 7. Johnson. 

I am not sure that the poet did not mean, was of heavenly origin, 

JMalojie. 
* Remains in use — ] The poet seems to allude to \Vvc Vi^"!2k 
distinction between the we and absolute pQ99ei%i<in. ^oKiMtin. 

T2 
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Shines o*er ivith civil swords : Sextus Poippcius 

Makes his approaches to the port of Rome : 

Equality of two domestick powers 

Breeds scrupulous Action: The hated, grown to strength. 

Are newly grown to love : the condemned Pompcy, 

Rich in his father's honour, creeps apace 

Into the hearts of such as have not thriv'd 

Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten; 

And quietnesS) grown sick of rest, would purge 

By any desperate change : My more particular, 

And that which most mth you should safe my going,^ 

is Fulvia's death. 

Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me freedom, 
Jt docs from childishness: — Can Fulvia die?^ 

jlnt. She 's dead, my queen: 
l^ook here, and, at thy sovereign leisure, read 
The garboils she awak'd;^ at the last, best :i 

The same phrase has already occurred in The Merchant tf 
Venice : 

" I am content, so he ■will let mc liave 
•* The other half in use, — ." Steevens. 

■^ -'^^thouid safe wy soing,"] i. e. should render my going not 
dangerous, not likely to produce any mischief to you. Mr. 
Theobald, instead ofsiifc, tlie re:uling of the old copy, unneces- 
sarily reads salve, Malone. 

•^-^safc my going-, is the true reading. So, in a subsequent 
scene, a soldier s:iys to Enobarbus : 

** -^— Best you safed the bringer 
" Out of the* host.*^ Stecvens. 

• It does from childishness :^^an Fulvia die?'\ That Fulvia was 
mortal, Cleopatra could have no reason to doubt ; the meaning 
therefore of her question seems to be : Will there ever- be an end 
of your excuses? As ofttn as you luant to leave me, viill not tome 
Vulvia, seme nena pn-itxt be found for your departure? She has al- 
Tfudy s:iid thst thoiijjh age could not exempt her from follies, at 
least it frers hi.M- fn.m a childish belief m all he says. Steevens. 

1 am inclined to think, that Cleopatra means no more than — 
Is it possible that Fulvia sliould die ? I will not believe it. Hitson. 

Though age has n(»t exenj[)tcd mc from folly, I am not so child- 
ish, as to have apprehensions from a rival that is no more. And 
is Fidvja dead indeed ? Such, I tliink, is the meaning. Malone. 

^ TJ.e yarboils she aivaFd;~\ i.e.tlie commotion she occasioned. 
Tlio v.'crd is us.dby Heywood, in The ^ape of Lucrece, 1638: 
" — thou Tiirquin, dost alone survive, 
" rhe head of all those garhoiles** 
Afruin, by Stanyhurst, in his transUti<» of the first Book of 
Virffirs^/:eid,15H2: - 
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Seey wheii) and where she died. 

Cleo> O most false love \ 

Where be the sacred vials thou should'st fill 
With sorrowful water ?» Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia'ft death, how mine receiv'd shall be* 

^nt. Quarrel no more, but be prepared to know 
The purposes I bear ; which are, or cease, 
Aa 7<iu shall give the advice: Now, by the fire,^ 
That quickens Nilus' slime, I go from hence, 
Thy soldier, servant; making peace, or war, 
As thou afTect'st. 

CUo* Cut my lace, Charmian, come;*— 

But let it be.— I am quickly ill, and well : 
So Antony loves.* 

Ant, My precious queen, forbear; 

And give true evidence to his love, which stands 

** Now manhood and garboiU I cliaunt and martiul horror." 

A^in, in Jarvis Markham's English Arcadiafl607 : " Days of 

mourning by continuall garboUea Avere, however, numbered and 

cncreascd." The word is derived from tlic old French garbouil^ 

-which Cotgrave explains by hurlyburly, great stir.*' Steevens. 

In Cawarey*s Alphabetical Table ij hard Words, 8vo. 1604, gar- 
hoile is explained by tiie word hurlyburly. Malone. 

* at the last, best:^ This conjuji^al tribute to the memory 
of Fulvia, may be iUustrated by Malcolm's clo^um on the thane 
of Cawdor: 

** ■ notliing in his life 

** Became him, like the leaving it.'* Stee^^ens. 

" O most false love f 
Where be the sacred vials thou should'' st Jill 
With sorroviful wflfer .?] Alluding to the lachr3Tnatory viiUs, 
or bottles of teai*s, wliich the Romans sometimes put into the 
ui*n of a friend. Johnson. 

So, in the first Act of The T-wo Noble Kinsmen, said to be writ- 
ten by Fletcher, in conjunction with Shakspearc : 
•* Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, 
** Sacred vials Jill* d with tears.** Steevens. 

3 — Now, by the Jire, &c.] Some word, in the old copies, 

being here wanting to the metre, I have not scrupled to insert 

- the adverb — Kov}, on the authority of the following passage in 

King yohn, as well as on that of many others in the different 

pieces of our author : 

** Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, 
** I like it well : — .'* Steevens. 

* So Antony loves.^ i. e. imcertain as the state of myhealtkift 
the lore of Antony. Stenenf* 



.V 
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An honourable trial. 

Clco, So Fulvia told mc. 

I pr'ythee, turn aside, and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to mc, and say, the tears 
Belong to Egypt:^ Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling ; and let it look 
Like perfect honour. 

jfnt. You Ml heat my bipods im> iteriB^ 

Cleo. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 

jint. Now, by my sword,— 

Clco, And target, — Still he meads; 

But this is not the best : Look, pr'ythee, Chaimian, 
How tfhis Herculean Roman'* does become 
The carriage of his chafe. 

jint. I '11 leave you, lady. 

Cleo. Courteous lord, one word. 
Sir, you and 1 must part, — but that 's not it: 
Sir, you and 1 have lov'd, — ^l)ut there *s not it ; 
That you know well : Something it is I would^*— 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten.^ 

* — fo JSgypt:"] To mc, the Qjieen of Egypt, yohruon, 

• — — Herculean Roman — ] Antony traced his descent from 
Anton, a son of Hercules, Steevens. 

' Of my oblivion is a *oery Antony, 
And I am all forgotten.'] Cleopatra has somctliing to say^ 
which seems to be suppressed by sorrow; and after many at- 
tempts to produce ht*r meaning, she cries out: O, this oblivioiu 
memory of mine is as false and treacherous to me as Antony w, and 
1 forget every thing. Oblivion, I believe, is boldly used for a wr- 
m^ry apt to be deceitful. -i 

If too much latitude be taken in this explanation, we might 
with little violence read, as Mr. Edwards has proposed in his 
MS. notes : 

Oh me ! oblivion is a very Antony, &c. Steev^ns. 

Perhaps nothing more is necessary here than a change of punc- 
tuation ; my/ being still an exclamation frequentiy used in 
the West of England. Henley. 

Oh my / in the provincial sense of it, is only an imperfect ex- 
clamation of— 'Oh my God? The decent exclaimer always stops 
before the sacred name is pronounced. Could such an exclama- 
tion therefore have been uttered by tlic Pagan Cleopatra ? 

^teevem 
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Ant. But that your royalty 

Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself.^ 

Cleo, 'Tis sweating labour^ 

To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 
Since my becomings kill me,^ when they do not 

The sense of the psssaee appears to me to be this : " O, my 
oblivion, as if it were another Antony, possesses me so entirely, 
that I quite forget myself" M. Mason. 

I hav^ not the smallest doubt that Mr. Stecvens*s explanation 
of this passage is just. Dr. Johnson says, that " it was her me- 
mcH^', not hep oblivion, tliat like Antony, was forgetting and de- 
serting her.** It certainly was ; it was her oblivious memory, as 
Mr. Steevens has well interpreted it ; and the licence is nmch in 
our author's manner. Malone. 

* But that your royalty 
Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself."] i. e. But that your charms hold me, who 
am the greatest fool on earth, in chains, I should have adjudged 
you to be the greatest. That Uiis is the sense is shown by her an- 
swer: 

'TV* sveating labour. 
To bear such idleness so near the heart. 
As Cleopatra this. — Warburton. 
Dy. Warbupton's explanation is a very coarse one. The sense 
may be : — ^But that your qucenship chooses idleness for the sub- 
ject of your conversation, I should take you for idleness itself. 
*So Webster, (who was often a close imitator of Shakspeare) in 
his Vittoria CoroTtibona, 1612 : 
" — how idle am I 
'* To question my cwn idleness /" 
Or an antithesis may be designed between royalty and sub- 
7'fcf.— But that I know you to be a queen, and that your royalty 
holds idleness in subjection to you, exalting you far above its in- 
fluence, I should suppose you to be the very genius of idleness 
itself. Steevens. 

Mr. Stcevens*s latter interpretation is, I think, nearer the truth. 
But perhaps, your subject rather means, whom being in subjection 
to you, you can command at pleasure, '* to do your bidding," to 
assume the airs of coquetry, &c. Were not tliis coquet one of 
your attendants, I should suppose you yourself were this capri- 
cious being. Malone. 

' Since my becomings hi I me,"] There is somewhat of obscu- 
rity in this expression. In the first scene of the play Antony ha& . 
(^a&ed her — J 

** — wrangling queen, \ 

** Whom eveiy fining beconui.** 
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Eye well to you : Your honour calls you hence ; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 
And all the gods go \yith you! upon your swot^ 
Sit laurel'd victory !' and smooth success 
Be stre\y'd before your feet! 

Ant. Let us gQ. Come;. 

Our separation so abides, and flies, 
That thou, residing herc,^ go'st yet with mc, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
Away, \^ExeuTa, 

SCENE IV. 

Rome. An Afiartment in Cxsar's House. 

Enter Octavius CiESAR, Lepidus, and Attendants. 

Cigs, You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know. 
It is not Cxsar's natural vice to hate 
One great competitor :3 From Alexandria 
This is the news ; He fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel : is not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he: hardly gave au(Ucnce, or 



It is to tills, perhaps, that she alludes. Or, she may 
That conduct which, in my own opinion^ becomes me, as often «• 
it appears ung^*aceful to you, is a shock to my sensibility. Steevem. 

1 — laurePd victory /] Thus the second folio. The. iiuccu- 
rate predecessor of it — laurel victory. Steevent. 

* That thou, residing here, &c.] This conceit might have been 
suggested by the following passage in Sidney's Arcadia^ Book I : 
** She went they staid ; or, rightly for to say, 
" Slic staid with them, they went in thouglit with her." 
Thus also, in The ^Tercator of Plautus :. ** Si domi simiy forifl est 
animus; sin fons sum, animus domi est." Steevens, 

^ One great- competitor :'] Perhaps — Our great competitor. 

yohtuoH. 
Johnson is certainly right in his conjecture that we ought to 
read — " Our great competitor," as this speech is addressed to 
Lepidus, his partner in the empii*e. Competitor means here, as it 
does wherever the word occurs in Shakspeare, attodatc or part^^ 
tier. So Menas says : 

" These three world-sharers, these eompetitort, 
" Are in tliy vessel." 
And again, Cxsar, speaking of Antony, says — 
" That thou, my brother, my competitor^ 
" lu top of all deugn, my m&te in empire,'* M, Mttftk. 
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Vouchsard to think he had partners :* You shall find there 
A man, who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Left. I must not think, there are 

E'vils enough to darken all his goodness : 
His &ults, m him, seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night's blackness;^ hereditary, 



or 



Vouchsafe dXo think he hcui partners:'] The irregularity of metre 
in the first of these lines induces me to suppose the second ori- 
ginally and elliptically stood thus : 

Or vouchsafed think he had partners &c. 
So, in Cymhelinei Act II, sc. ii : 

" Will force him think I have pick'dthc lock" Sec. 
not to think. Steevens. 

* — — as the spots nf heaven ^ 
More fiery by night* s blackness;] If by spots are meant st)W9, 
as night has no other fiery spots, the comparison is forced and 
harsh, stars having been always supposed to beautify tlie night ; 
nor do I comprehend what the re is in the coimterpart of this 
simile, which answers to night's blackness. Hanmer reads : 

■ spots on ermine. 

Or fires, by night'^s blackness, yohnson. 
The meaning seems to be — As the stars or spots of heaven are 
not obscured, but rather rendered more brijj^ht, by the blackness 
of tlie night, so neither is tlie goodness of Antony eclipsed by his 
^vil qualities, but, on tlie contrary, his faults seem enlarged and 
aggravated by liis virtues. 

That which answers to the blackness of the night, in the coun- 
terpart of the simile, is Antonyms goodness. His goodness is a 
ground which gives a relief to his faults, and makes them stand 
out more prominent and conspicuous. 

It is objected, that stars rather beautify than deform the night. 
But the poet considers them here only with respect to their Aro- 
minence and splendour. It is sufficient for him that their scintilla- 
tions appear stronger in consequence of darkness, as jewels are 
more resplendent on a black groimd than on any other.— That the 
prominence and splendour of the stars were alone in Shakspeare'R 
contemplation, appears from a passage in JIavilet, where a simi- 
lar thouglit is less equivocally expressed : 

** Your skill shall, like a star i' the darkest night, 

" Stick fiery 0/ indeed." 
A kindred thought occurs in King Henry V: 

" — though tlie truth of it stands off as g^ross 

" As black from white, my eye will scarcely see it." 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. I : ^ 

** And like bright metal on a sullen gpround, 

''.My reformation^ glittering o'er my {aN&X, 
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Rather than purchas'd;^ what he cannot chang^e, 
Than what he chooses. 

C<ftf. You are too indulgent: Let us grant> k is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
To give a kingdom for a mirth ; to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave ; 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
With knaves that smell of sweat : say, this becomes himy 
(As his composure must be rare indeed, 
Whom these things cannot blemish/) yet must Antony 
No way excuse his soils,^ when we do bear 

*• Shall show more pfoodly, and attract more eyes, 
«* Than that wliich hath no foil to set it off." MtUone. 
r^ce Hamlet, Act V, sc. ii. Steevent. 

* purchased;'] Procured by his o\*'n fanlt or endeavour. 

yohiuon. 
* -■ say, this hecoinea him, 
(As his composure must he rare imh'edt 

Whom these things cannot hlrmish,)'] This seems inconsequent. 
I read : 

And his composure &c. 
Grant that tliis bt-conies him, and if it cannot become him, he 
must h;ive in him sonicthinf^ very uncommon, yet, &c. Johnson. 
Thoujch the construction of tliis i)assHpc, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
serve s, uppcars harsli, there is, I believe, no corruption. In As 
yAt Like it we meet with the same kind of pliraseolog^y : 

** what thouj^h you have beauty, 

•* {As by my faith 1 see no more in you 
" Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
•' Must you therefore be proud and pitiless ?*' 
Sec Vol. V, p. 101, n. 7. Malone. 

^ No viay excuse his soils,] The old copy has— ^i7*. Fop the 
emendutioii now made I am answerable. In the MSS. ofour au- 
tnor's time f and f are often undistingiiishable, and no two letters 
are so often confounded at tlie press. Shiikspeare has so regu- 
larly used this word in tlie sense required liei-e, that there can- 
not, 1 imapnc, be the smidlestdoubt of the justness of this emen- 
dation. So, in Hamlet : 

" and no soil, nor cautcl, doth besmirch 

" The virtue of his will." 
Again, in Lovers Labour '* Lost : 

" The only soil of his fair virtue's gloss." 
Again, in Measure for Measure : 

" Who is jis free from touch or toil with her, 

** As she from one ungot." 
Agjun, ibid: 

" Mv unsoil*d name, the austereness of my Ufe." 
Affoin, in King Henry /K, P . U ; 
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So great weight in his lightness.^ If he fill'd 
His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 
Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 
Call on him for 't:* but, to confound such time,^ 
That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 
As his own state, and ours,— 'tis to be chid 
As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge,' 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 
And so rebel to judgment. 

Enter a Messenger. 

JLefi. Here 's more news. 

Meaa, Thy biddings have been done ; and every houf^ 
Most noble Caesar, shalt thou have report 
How 'tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea ; 
And it appears, he is bclov'd of those 
That only have fear'd Caesar:'* to the ports 
The discontents repair,' and men's reports 

" For all the soil of the acliievcmcnt goes 

•* With me into the cartli." 
In the last Act of the play before us we find an expression 
nearly 8ynon}-Tnoiis : 

" — His taints and lionours 

" Wag*d equal in him.*' 
Again, in Act II, so. iii : 

" Read not my blemishes in the world's reports." Jfalohc, 

® So great weight in his lightness,"] The word light is one of 
Shakspeare's favourite play-thing's. The sense is — His trifling 
levity throws so much burden upon us. Johnson. 

^ Call on him for 'f .-] Call on hitn, is, 'oisit him. Says Caesai' — 
If Antonv followed his debaucheries at a time of leisure, 1 should 
leave him to be punished by their natural consetjucnces, by sur- 
fiits and dry bones. Johnson. 

* to confound such time,] Sec p. 191, n. 8. Malone, 

^ ■ boys; viho, being mature in knowledge,] For this Hanmer, 
who thoujjht the vuiturity of a boy an inconsistent idea, has put: 

— who, immature in knowledge: 
but the words experience and judgment require that we read m^' 
ture: thoufi^h Dr. Warbuvton has received the emendation. By 
boys mature in knowledge, are meant, boys old enough to know their 
duty, yohnson. 

* That only hanje feared Casar :] Those whom.Jiot lone htXftar 
made adherents to Cxsar, now show their oifclBdon for Pompey. 

yoknton. .. 

' The discontents v&[iv\Tj] Thatis, thcffM/fCDitfeRtr. So»vi. 
Henry /K, P. I : 

VOL. XJII. U 
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Give him much wrong'd. 

Caa, I should have known no less:- 

It hath been taught us from the primal atate^ 
That he, which is, was wish*d, until he were ; 
And the ebb'd man, ne'er lov'd, till ne'er worth knrcy 
Comes dear'd, by being lack'd.<^ This common hoAjj 
Like a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tidcy 
To rot itself^ with motion.* 



<« 



— that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontent^*' 
See Vol. VIll, p. 315, n. 1. Malone. 

* ' Ae, which i*, was wished, until he were / 

And the ebb*d man, ne'er lov^d, till ne*er worth love. 
Comes dear'd, by being lack*d.'\ [Old copy— ^flr*</.] Let us ex- 
amine the S' nsc of this [as it stood] in plain prose. The earliest 
histories infunn us, that the man in suprt^n^ command was always 
wished to gain that command, till he had obtained it. And he, whom 
the multitude has contentedly seen in a low condition, when he begins 
to be wanted by them, becomes to be fear'd by them. But do tlie 
multitude year a man because they want him? Certainly, we 
must read : 

Comes dear*d, by being lacPd. 

i. e. endeur'd, a favourite to tliem. Besides, the context requires 
tlii-s reading"; for it was not fear, but love, that made tlie people 
flock to yoimg Pompcy, and >\ hat occasioned this reflection. So, 
in Coriolanus : 

" 1 shidl be /otV, when I am lacPd.'* Warburton. 
The correction was made in Theobald's edition, to whom it 
was commnnicatcd by Dr. Wai'burton. Somethmg, however, is 
yet w^anting. What is the meaning of — " ne'er lov'd till ne^er 
wortli love ?" I suppose that the second ne'er was inadvertently 
repeated at the press, and that we should read— till not worth 
love. Malone. 

"^ rot itself — ] The word — itself, is, I believe, an interpo- 

lation, being w^holly useless to the sense, and injurious to the 
measure. Steevetis. 

^ Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tide. 
To rot itself with motion.'] [Old copy — lashing."] But how can 
a flag, oi: rush, floating upon a stream, and that has no motion 
but what the fluctuation of the water gives it, be said to lash 
the tide ? This is making a scourge of a weak ineffective thing, 
and giving it an active violence in its own power. 'Tis true, 
there is no sense in the old reading ; but the addition of a single 
letter will not only give us g^d sense, but the genuine word of 
our autlior into the bargain : 

lackeying tlie varying tide, 

i. e. Boating backwards and forwards with the variation of the 
iJde, like a pag'e, or lackey^ at\ua inasX^^^\i^^\&. TKeoboM. 
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McBs. Caesar, I bring thee wordf 

Menecrates and Manas, famous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them; \f^hich they ear^ and wound 
With keels of every kind: Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy ; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on 't,^ and flush youth^ revolt : 
No vessel can peep forth, but 'tis as soon 
Taken as seen ; for Pompey's name strikes more, 
Than could his war resisted. 

Cas, Antony, 

Leave thy lascivious wasseK^ When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew'st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow ; whom thou fought'st against, 
Though didntily brought up, with patience more 

Theobald's conjecture may be supported by a passage in the 
fifth Book of Chapman's translation of Homer's Odyssey: 
** — who would willingly 
" Lacky along so vast a lake of brine ?" 
Again, in his version of the 24th Iliad.' 

" My guide to Argos either ship'd or laciying by thy side.** 
Again, in the Prologue to the second part of Antonio and Mt* 
nida, 1603 : 

" O that our power 

*' Could laeky or keep pace with our desires !'* 
Again, in The vihole magnificent Entertainment given to King 
yames, ^een Anne his Wffe, O'c. March 15, 1603, by Thomas 
Decker, 4to. 1604 : " The minutes (that lackey the heeles of 
time) run not faster away than do our joyes." 

Perhaps another m,essenger should be noted here, as entering 
with fresh news. Steevens. 

* — vihich they ear — ] To ear, is to plough ; a common me- 
taphor, yohtison. 

To ear, is not, however, at this time, a common word. I meet 
with it again in TurbervilU^'s Falconry, 1575 : 

** —because I have a larger field to ear.** 
See also Vol. V, p. 181, n. 9. Steevens. 

* Lack blood to think on 'r,] Turn pale at the thought of it. 

yohnson, 

* — — and flush youth — ] Flush youth is youth ripened to man- 
hood ; youth whose blood is at tlie flow. So, in Timon of Athens : 

** Now the time isfiush, — " Steevens. 

^ thy lascivious wassels.] Wassel is here put for intempe- 

rance in general. For a more particular accoimt of the word, see 
Macbeth^ Vol. VII, p. 74, n. 8. The old copy, however, reads — voc- 
4ailet. Steevens. 

V^uaU IB, mthout (jueBtioiis the true readiti|s. Henlrf . 
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Than savages could suffer: Thou didst drink 

The siale of horses,* and the gilded puddle* 

Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then did deign 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 

The barks of trees thou browsed'st; on the Alps, 

It is reported, thou didst eat strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on: and all this 

(It wounds thine honour, that I speak it new,) 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 

So much as lank'd not. 

l^efi. It is pity of him. 

Cas. Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to l^omc : 'Tis time we twain* 
Did show ourselves i' the field ; and, to that end, 
Assemble we immediate council i^ Pompey 

* Thou didtt drink 

The ttale of hortet,'] All these circumstances <^ Ant^y^ 
^stress, are taken literally from Plutarch. Steeveru. 

* ■ gilded puddle ~-*} There is frequently observable on the 
surface of stagnant pools that have remained long undisturbed, 
a reddish gold-coloured slime : to this appearance the poet here 
refers. Henley, 

• Drive hi'tn to Home: 'Tis time we tvjain he."} The defect of 
the metre induces mc to believe that some word has been inad- 
vertently omitted. Perhaps our author wrote : 

Ihive him to Ro^ne disgrac'd : *Tit time we twain &C: 
So, in Act III, sc. xi : 

•* ■ So she 

** From Eg}'pt drive her aW-ditgraeed fiiend." Malonje. 
I had rather perfect tliis defective line, by the insertion of aa 
adverb which is frequt^ntly used by our author, and only enforces 
■what he apparently desigiied to say, than by the introduction of 
an cpitliet which he might not have chosen. I would tiierefor^ 
read : 

— • TV* tiTne indeed we twain 

Did show ourselves &c. Steevens. 

" Assemble we im/mediate council:'] |^01d copy— assemble me.'] 
Shakspeare frequently Uses tliis kind of phraseology, but I do 
not recollect any instance where he has intro<luced it in solemn 
dialogue, where one equal is speaking to another. Perhaps 
therefore the correction made by the editor of the second folio iS 
right : Assemble we &c. So, afterwards : ' 

" — — Haste we for it : 

*' Yet, ere we put oiu*selves in arms, despatch we/' &c. 
Since this note was uTitten, I have observed the same phrue- 
ology used by our poet in graxe ^«^f;vM&. ^« Tr^iiiu and Ckct- 
J^ft^/ Act 111, 8C. ill : 
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Thrives in our idleness. 

Left, To-morrow, Caesar, 

I shall be fumish'd to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able. 
To 'front this present time. 

Caa, Till which encounter, 

It is my business too. Farewel. 

Lep, Farewel, my lord: what you shall know meantime 
Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 
To let me be partaker, 

C<f«. Doubt not, sir; 

I knew it for my bond.^ \Extunt, 

SCENE V. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 

Cleo. Churmian,— 
Char, Madam. 
Cleo, Ha, ha I — 
Give me to drink mandragora." 

•* — A sti'ange fellow here 

** WritcM me, tliat man, however dearly parted," &c. 

Maione. 
I adhere to the reading of the second folio. Thus, in King Hen* 
ry JVy P. II, King Henry V, says : 

"Now call we our high court of parliament." Steevenr. 

' — Iknevi it for my bond.] That is, to be my bounden duty. 

M. Mcuon* 
® — wiaat/rfl^orrt.] A plant of which the infusion was sup- 
posed to prociu-e sleep. Shakspeare menUons it in Othello.' 
** Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
** Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
** Shall ever jaed'cine thee to that sweet sleep — ." 

^ohruoK. 
So, in Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 1633: 
** Come violent death, 

•* Ser\'e for via?idragora, and mnke me sleep." Steepens. 
Gerard, in his ^er^ti/, saysof the mandragoras : " DioscoridcS 
doth particularly set downe many faculties liereof, of whicli not* 
withstanding there be none proper unto it, save those that de- 
pend upon the drowsie and sleeping |X)wer thereof." 

In Adlington's Jpuleius (of which the epistle is dated 1566) 
reprinted 1639, 4to. bl. 1. p. 187, Lib. X : " I gave him no poy- 
son, but a doling drink of mandragorasy which is of such force, 
that it will cause any man to sleepe, as though h^ vr<ite d^t^'^'* 

U2 
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Char. Why, madam? 

Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. 

Char, You think of him 

Too much. 

CUeo, O, treason !* 

Char, Madam, I trust, not so. 

Cleo. Thou, eunuch ! Mardian ! 

Mar, What 's your highness' pleasiu 

Cleo, Not now to hear thee sing; I take no pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has: 'Tis well for thee, 
That, being unseminar'di thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou affections? 

Mar, Yes, gracious madam. 

Cleo. Indeed? 

Mar, Not in deed, madam ; for I can do nothing 
But what in deed is honest to be done : 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think, 
What Venus did with Mars. 

Cleo, O Charmian, 

Where think' st thou he is now? Stands he, or sits be 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horse? 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony ! 
Do bravely, horse ! for wot'st thou whom thou mov'st 
The demi- Atlas pf this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men.*— He 's speaking now. 
Or murmuring, Where *a my serfient of old JS/tleF 
For so he calls me ; Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison :3— Think on me. 
That am with Phoebus' amorous pinches black. 
And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Caesar,* 

See also Pliny's Natural Historyy by Holland, 1601, and P 
tarch's Morals, 1602, p. 19. Ritson. 

^ O, treason .'3 Old copy, coldly and unmetrically — 
O, 'tis treason ! Steevens. 

* And burj^onct of men,"] A burgonet is a kind of helmet. So. 

King Henry VI: 

" This day 1 11 wear aloft my burgonet.** 

Again, in The Birth of Merlin^ 1662: 

*' This, by the gods and my good sword, 1 11 set 
** In bloody lines upon thy bw'gonet'* Steevens, 

'^delicious poison y] Hfence, perhaps. Pope's Eloisa: 
" Still drink Micious poison from thine eye." Steevem 

--Mr^ad/rwud Ofwril Mr. Scwacd is <jf ^pin^on, ti 
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When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel for a monarch : and great Pompey 
Would stand, and make his eyes grow in my brow ; 
There would he anchor his aspect,^ and die 
With looking on his life. 

Enter Alexas. 

^lex. Sovereign of £g3rpt, hail ! 

Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mark ^tony ! 
Yet, coming from him, that great me<ficine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee.^— 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 

jiiejc. Last thing he did, dear queen, 
He kiss'd,— the last of many doubled klssesy— 

his orient pearl; — His speech sticks in my heart. 

Cleo. Mine ear must pluck it thence. 

jilejc. Good friend, quoth he. 

Say, the firm Roman to great Egyfit aend^ 
Thia treasure of an oyster; at whose foot y 
To mend the petty firesent^ Iitnllfiiece 
Her ofiulent throne with kingdoms; Ml the east. 
Say thou, sJiall call her mistress. So he nodded. 
And soberly did mount a termagant steed,^ 

the poet wrote — baldfronted Casar. The compound epithet— 
hroad-Jfimted, occurs, however, in the tenth Book of Ouipnnm's 
version of the Iliad: 

** — — a heifer most select, 

•* That never yet was tam'd with yoke, broadfronted^ one 
year old." Steevens. 
^ ■ Broad-fronted, in allusion to Cxsar's baldness. Hetdey. 

* ■ anchor hit asp^ctf'] So, in Measure for Measure : 

•* Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
** Anchors on Isabel." Steevens. 

• — — that great medicine hath 

With his tinct gilded thee.'} Alluding to the philosopher's^ 
atone, which, by its touch, converts base metal into gold. The 
alchemists call the matter, whatever it be, by which they per- 
fbrm transmutation, a medicine. Johnson. 

Thus Chapman, in his Shadoiv of Night, 1594: 

** O then, Uiou great elixir of all treasures.** 
And on this passage he has the followitig note: "The philoso- 
pher's stone, or philosophica medicina, is called the great Elixir^ 
to which he here alludes." Thus, in The Chanones Temannee Tale 
of Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 16,330; 

•* the pnilosophre's stone, 

«* Elixir cleped, we seken fast eche on.'' 
Sl» VoU II; p. 134> n. H StHvens,. 
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Who neig^h'd so high, that what I would hare spoke 

"^ — tcrmaeant steed,"] Old copy — arm •gaunt; i. e. his stc^d 
worn lean and Uiin by much senicc in war. So, Fairfax : 

" His stall-worn steed the champion stout bestrode." 

Warburtofi. 

On tliis note Mr. Edwards has been vcr\' lavish of his pleasan- 
try, and indeed has justly censiii^ed the mis([Uotation of stall' 
viorn, for stati-vtorth, which means strong, but makes no attempt 
to explain the word in tiie play. Mr. Sc\vard» in his preface ta 
Beaumont and Fletcher, h:is very elaborately endeavoured ts 
prove, tliat an ami-gaunt steed is a steed witli lean shoulders. 
Arm is the teutonic word for laant, or poverty. Artft-gaunt maj^ 
be tliereforc an old word, signifying*, lean for voant, iU fed. Ed- 
wards's observation, tliat a worn-out horso is not proper for 
Atlas to mount in battle, ifr impertinent; the liorse here mention- 
ed seems to be a post-horse, rather tlian a war-horse. Yet as 
arm-gaunt seems not intended to imply any defect, it perhaps 
means, a horse so slender that a man mig^it clasp him, and 
therefore formed for expedition. Hannier reads : 
— — artn-f^irt steed. Johnson. 

On this passag-e, wliich 1 believe to be corrupt, 1 have nothing 
sktisfaclorj' to pi-opose. It is clear, that whatever epithet was 
used, it was intended as descriptive of a beautiful horse, such 
(we may presume) as our author has describe<l in his Venus and 
Adonis. 

Dr. Johnson must have looked into some early edition of Mr. 
Edwards's book, for in his seventh edition he has this note : " 1 
have sometimes thoni^ht, that the meaning may possibly be, thin- 
shouldered, by a strange con)|x)sition of Latin and English : — gaunt 
^uoad arm^os.''* Malone. 

I suppose thtire must be some error in the passage*, and should 
amend it by reading* : 

And soberly did mount a termagant steed. 
That neigh'd &o. 

Termagant means furious. So Douglas, in Benry XV, is called 
the ttrmagatit Scot, an epithet that agrees well with tlie steed's 
Reighing so high. BesitUs, by saying that Antony moimtcd com- 
liosedly u horse of siu-h mettle, Alexas presents Cleopatra with 
a flattering image of her hero, which his mounting slowly a ja^ 
^d post-horse, would not have done. M. Mason, 

When I first met with Mr. M:.8on's conjecture, I own I was 
startled at its boldness ; but that I have since been reconciled to 
xl, its appearance in the present text of Shakspeare will sufficient- 
ly prove. 

It ought to be observed, in defence of this emendation, thit 
the word termagaunt (originally the proper name of a clamorous 
Saracenical deity) did not, without passing through several gra- 
dations of meaning, become appropriated (as at resent) to a 
turbulent female. I may udd, that tlie sobriety displayed by 
Aatony in mountini^ a ste«d of temper lo oppotttSt reminds us 
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Was beastly duinb*d by him.^ 

Cleo, What, was he sad, or meny? 

Alex* Like to the time o' the year between the ex- 
tremes 
Of hot and cold ; he was nor sad, nor merry. 

CUq, O well -divided disposition !-*Note him. 
Note him, good Charmian, 'tis the man ; but note him : 
He was not sad ; for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by his: he was not merry ; 
Which seem'd to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy : but between both : 
O heavenly mingle !— Be'st thou sad, or merry. 
The violence of either thee becomes ; 
So does it no man else. — Met'st thou my posts? 

Alex, Ay, madam, twenty several messengers: 
Why do you send so thick 1^ 

Cleo, Who 's bom that day 

When I forget to send to Antony, 
Shall die a beggar.-— Ink and paper, Charmian^— » 
W^elcomfiy my good Alcxos. — Did I, Chormiany 

£ver love Caesar so ? 

Char, O that brave Caesar ! 

CUo, Be chok'd with such another emphasis! 
Say, the brave Antony. 

Char. The valiant Caesar! 

of a similar contrast in Addison's celebrated comparison of Uic 
Angel : 

" Calm, and serene he drives iht furious blast." 
Let the critic who can furnish a conjecture nearer than ter^ 
magaunt to the traces of the old reading orvit-^aunf, or can make 
any change productive of sense more apposite and commocUous» 
displace Mr. M. Mason's amendment, whichj in mv opinion, is 
to be numbered among the felidter audentia of criticism, and 
meets at least with my own unequivocal approbation. Steevens. 

■ Was beastly dumb'd by Aim.] The old copy has dumbe. The 
correction was made by Mr. Theobald. ** Alezas means (says 
)ie) the horse made such a neighing, that if he had spoke, he 
could not have been heard.^ Malone. 

The verb which Mr. Theobald would introduce, is found in 
Pericles^ Princs of Tyre, 1609 : 

** Deep clerks she dumbs" &c. Steevens. 

^ -^— so thick?] i. e. in such quick succession. So, in Jfac^l.* 

'* As thid as tale, 

** Came post with post—-.** 
See Vol. Vli, p. 37^ n, 5. Star^efs 
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CUo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men. 

Char, By your most gracious pardoil, 

I sing but after you. 

Cleo. My sallad days ; 

When I was green in Judgment : — Cold in bloody 
To say, as I said then!'— But, come, away: 
Get me ink and paper : he shall have every day 
A several greeting, or I '11 unpeople Egypt.^ \JZxeun$, 



ACT II.... SCENE I. 

Messina. A Room in Pompey's House. 

Enter Pompey, Menec rates, and Menas.^ 

Pom, If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 

Me?ie, Know, worthy Pompey, 

That what they do delay, they not deny. 

Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we sue for.-* 

* My iallad days; 

When J Mios green in judgm.ent :^Cold in bloody 

To say J a* I said then / J Cold in bloody is an upbraiding ex- 

postxilation to her maid. Those, says she, vsere my ^aiiad day*, 

•when J Hvat green in judgment; but your blood is as cold at my 

judgment, if you have the same opinion of things nam at I had then. 

t Warburton. 

3 ... unpeople JSgypt.^ By sending out messengers, yohnton. 

* The persons are so named in the first edition ; but I know 
not why Mcnccrates appears ; Mcnas can do all itithout him. 

yohnton. 
All the speeches in this scene tliat arc not spoken by Pompey 
and Varrius, are marked in the old copy, Mene^ which must 
stand for Menecratet. The course of the dialogue showi that 
some of them at least belong to Menas; and accordingly thev are 
to him attributed in the modem editions; or» rather, a syllable 
[Men^ has been prefixed, Uiat will serve equally to denote the 
one or the other of these personages, I have'given the first two 
speeches to Menccratcs, and the rest to Menaa. It is a matter 
of little consequence. Malone. 

* Whiles Vie are suitors to their throne^ decays 

Tlie thing ive sue/or.'] The meaning is. While vie qre prayings 
rie- thing for which vse pray is \osii^ VXa 'va&Uft. 3«ANMf». 
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Mene. We^ ignorant of oursehreS) 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit, 
Sy losing of our prayers. 

Pom. I shall do well: 

The people love me, and the sea is mine ; 
My power 's a crescent,* and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full. Mark Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors : Caesar gets money, where 
He loses hearts : Lepidus flatters both. 
Of both is flatter'd; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 

Men. Cxsar and Lepidus 

Are in the field; a mighty strength they carry. 

Pom. Where have you this ? 'tis false. 

Men. From Silvius, sir. 

Pom, He dreams; I know, they are in Rome together, 
Looking for Antony: But all charms^ of love. 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy vv'an'd lip 1^ 

^ My power's a crescent, &c.] In old editions : 
My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says it Viill covie to the full. 
What does the relative it belong" to ? It cannot in sense relate 
to hope, nor in concord to po=wers. The poet's allusion is to the 
^noo7i! and Pompey wonld say, he is yet but a half moon, qt cres- 
cent ; but his hopes tell him, that crescent will come to ii full orb. 

Theobald. 

* charms — ] Old copy — the charms — . The article is here 

omitted, on account of metre. Steevens. 

7 . thy wan'd lip /] In the old edition it is — 

' thy wand lip ! 
Perhaps, iox fond Up, or war?iilip, says Dr. Johnson. Wand, 
if it stand, is either a coiTuption of wa«, the adjective, or a con- 
traction of vianned, or made %van, a participle. So, in Hamlet.- 

'* That, from her working", all his visage vjon'd." 
Again, in Bcaiunont and Fletclicr's ^een of Corinth: 

" Now you look ivan and pale ; lips* ghosts you are.'* 
Again, in Marston's Antonio and Mellida: 
" — ^— . a cheek 
** Not as yet v^an^d.** 
Or perhaps toaned lip, i. e. decreased, like the moon, in its 
beauty. So, in The Tragedy of Mariam^ 1613: 
** And Cleopatra then to seek had been 
** So firm a lover of her vjained face." 
Ag^ain, in The SkynnerU Hay^ among the CViea^et co\k!(^c>^kS3iCitJL 
Mysteriet, MS. HtfJ. IQVi, p. 152: 
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Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 
Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks. 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite ; 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Even till a Lethe'd duksess.^— How now Varrius? 

** O blessed be thou ever and aye ; 
•• Now wayned is all my woo.** 

Yet this expression of Pompey's, perhaps, after all, implies a 
wish only, that every charm of love may confer additionid soft- 
ness on the lips of Cleopatra : i. e. that her beauty may improve 
to the ruin of her lover : or, as Mr. Ritson expresses the same 
idea, that " her lip^ which was become pale and drj with age, 
may recover the colour ami softness of her sallad days." The epi- 
thet V3an mi£^it indeed have been added, only to show the speak- 
er's private contempt of it. It may be remartcd, that the hps of 
Africans and Asiaticks are paler than those of European nations. 

Steeven*. 

Shakspcare's orthography [or tliat of his ignorant publisher83 
often adds a rf at the end of a word. Thus, vile is (in tlie old edi- 
tions) every where spelt vild. Laund is ^ven instead of lawn: 
why not therefore viatCd for inan here ? 

If this however should not be accepted, suppose we read with 
tlie addition only of an apostrophe, luan^d; i. e. waned, declined, 
jjfonc off from its ptrrfcction ; comparing Cleopatra's beauty to 
tlie moon past the lull. Percy. 

^ That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
i'Tf/i till a Lethe'd dulfiess."] I suspect our author wrote : 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his hour, &c. 
So, in Timon of Athens : 

" — — let not that p«rt of nature, 
" Which my lord paid for, be of any power 
"To expel sickness, hut prolong his hour.*' 
The words honour and hour have been more than once coji- 
i'uunded in these plays. What Pompey seems to wish is, that An- 
tony should still remain with Cleopatra, totally forgetftil of every 
other object. 

" To prorogue his honour,** does not convey to me at least any 
precise notion. If, however, there be no corruption^ I suppose 
Ponipcy means to wish, that sleep and feasting may prorogue to 
so distant a day all thouehts of fame and military achievement, 
that they may totally slide from Antony's mind. Malwte. 

Even till a Lethe* d dulnett.'] i. e. to a Lethe'd duiness. That 
till was sometimes used instead of to, may be ascertained fitHO 
the followhig passage in Chapman's version of the eighteentlL 

Iliad: 

*' They all ascended, two and two ; and trod the honarfd 

shore 
'< Till where the fie A of myrmidoofy drawn up in heapir 

it bore* 
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Enter Varrius. 
Var. This is most cerudn that I shall deliver : 
Mark Antony is every hoar in Rome 
£xpected ; since he went from Eg^pt, 'tis 
A space for further travel.^' 

' PoTtu I could have given^ less matter 

A better ear.— Menas, I did not think, 
This amorous surfeiter would have don'd his helm* 
For such a petty war: his soldiership 
Is twice the other twain: But let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our stirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow^ pluck 
The ne*er lust-wearied Antony. 

Men. I cannot hope,^ 

Caesar and Antony shall well greet together: 
His wife, that 's dead, did trespasses to Caesar; 
His brother warr'd upon him ;^ although, I think, 



Again in Candlemas Day, 1512, p. 13 : 

" Thu lurdeyn, take hed what I sey the tyli." 
To prorogue his honour, &c. undoubtedly menns, to Jclay his tense 
of honour fro^n exerting itself till he is become habitually sluggish. 

Steevens. 
^ — since he loentfrom Egypt, *tis 
A space for further travel.'} i. e. since he quitted Eg3T)t, a 
space of time has elapsed in which a longer journey might have 
been performed than from Egypt to Rome. Steevens. 

^ I could have given &c.] I cannot help supposing, on account 
of the present irregularity of metre, that the name of Menas is aii 
interpolation, and that the passage oj-ig^iiially stood as follows : 
Pom. / cmild have given 

Less Tnatter better ear. — / did not think — . Steevens. 

* ■ vsould have don*d his heitn — ] To don is to do on, to put 

on. So, in Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 1623: 
" Call upon our dame aloud, 
" Bid her quickly don her slu-owd." Steevens. 

3 — Egypt's widow — 3 J"li"s Cssar had married her to 
young Ptolemy, who was afterwards^drowned. Steevens. 

■* / cannot hope, &c.] Mr. TjTwhitt, the judicious editor of 
The Canterbury Tales, of Chaucer, in fi^ e vols. 8vo. 1775, 8m:. ob- 
serves, that to hope, on this occasion, means to expect. So, in The 
Revels Ta/e, v. 4027: 

«* Our manciple I hope, he wol be ded." Steevent, 

5 warr'd upon him;'] The old copy has— w«nV. The 

emendation, which was made by the e^tor of the second iblioj 
is supported by a passiige in the next scene, in which Cksw say*. 
to Antony : 

voL.xm. X 
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Not movM by Antony. 

Pom. . I know not> Menas, 

How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were 't not that we stand up against them all, 
•Twere pregnant they should square^ between themselves; 
For they have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords: but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 
Be it as our gods will have it! It only stands 
Our lives upon,^ to use our strongest hands. 
Come, Menas. {Exeunt? 

SCENE II. 

Rome. Ji Room in the Jffouae q/*Lepidus. 

Enter Enob arbus and Lepidus. 

Lefi. Good Enobarbus, 'tis a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 

Eno. I shall entreat him 

To answer like himself: if Caesar move him, 

•* — your wife and brother 
" Made viors upon me. Malone. 

• .i— . square —3 That is, quarrel. So, in The Shoemaier^g Mt- 
ii<U^f or the gentle Crafty 1600 : 

" What ? square they, master Scott ?" 
** ■' Sir, no doubt : 

" Lovers are quickly in, and quickly out." Steevetu. 
See Vol II, p. 264, n. 3. Malone. 

*^ — It only stand* 
Our lives upon, &c.] i. e. to exert our utmost force, is the only 
consequential way of securing our lives. 
So, in King Richard III: 

" ■' for it stands me much upon 
" To stop all hopes" &c. 
i. e. is of the utmost consequence to me. See Vol. XI, p. 129, 
n. 1. Steevens. 

• This play is not divided into Acts by the author or first edi- 
tors and therefore the present division may be altered at plea- 
sure. I think the first Act may be commodiously continued to 
this place, and the second Act opened with the interview of the 
chief persons, and a change of the state of action. Yet it must be 
confessed, that it is of small importance, where these uncon- 
nected and desultory scenes are interrupted, yohnson. 
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Let Antony look over Caesar's head, 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiteri 
"Were I the wearer of Antonius' beard, 
I would not shave to-day.^ 

Left. 'Tis not a time 

For pritaete stomaching. 

Eno, Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then bom in it. 

Left, But small to greater matters must give way. 

£no. Not if the small come first. 

Left, Your speech is passion r 

But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 

Enter Antoky and Vehtidius. 
ElM. And yonder, Caesar. 

Enter Cj^sae, MECiENAS, and Agrippa. 

Ant, If we compose well here,^ to Parthia: 
Hark you, VenticUus. 

Caa, I do not know, 

Mecaenas ; ask Agrippa. 

Left, Noble friends. 

That which combin'd us was most great, and let not 
A leaner action rend us. What 's amiss, 
May it be gently heard: When we debate 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds : Then, noble partners, 
(The rather, for I earnestly beseech,) 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest termsy 
Nor curstness grow to the matter.^ 

Ant, *Tis spoken well: 

* Were I the foearer of AntordiU* beard ^ 

Jnoould not ihave to-day. "^ I believe he means, / would meet 
jkim undreseed, without show ojf respect, yohnson. 

Plutarch mentions that Antony, "after the overthrow he had 
at Modena, suffered his beard to grow at length, and never clip^ 
it» that it was marvellous long." Perhaps this circumstance was 
in Shakspeare's thoughts. Malone. 

* If we compose well here,"] i. e. if we come to a lucky eompo* 
Mitiony agreement. So afterwards : 

** I crave our compositicAi may be written — .'* 
i. e. the terms on which our differences are settled. Steevene, 

* Nor curstness grow to the nuttter,"] Let not ill'himwkY \i^ ^sS^ 
to the real subject of our difference, yohmwi. 
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Were we before our armies, and to fight, 
I should do tlius. 

C<r*. Welcome to Rome. 

^nt. Thank you. 

C^». Sit. 

Mt. Sit, sir !3 

Cits. Nav. 

Then — 

^nt. I learn, you take things ill, which are not so ; 
Or, being, concern you not. 

Cir«. I must be laugh'd at, 

If, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should say myself offended; and with you 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh'd at, that I should 
Once name you derogately, when to sound your name 
It not concerned me. 

^nt. My being in Eg3rpt, Csesar, 

What was *t to you ? 

Cits. No more than my residing here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt: Yet, if you there 

3 Cacs. Sit, 
Ant. Sitf Sir /] Antony appears to be jealous of a circum- 
stance wliich seemed to indicate a consciousness of superiority 
in bis too successful partner in power; and accordingly resents 
the invitation of Cxsar to be seated : Cxsar answers. Nay, thcn-^ 
i. e. if you are so ready to resent what I meant as an act of civi- 
tity, there can be no reason to suppose you have temper encm|^ 
for the business on which at present we are met. The former 
editors leave a full point at the end of this^ as well as the pre- 
ceding speech. Steevens. 

The following circumstance may serve to stren|^eii Mr. 
Steeven's opinion : When the fictitious Sebastian made his ap- 
pearance in Europe, he came to a conference with the Conde oe 
Lemos ; to whom, after the first exchange of civilities, he said, 
CoTide de Lemo*, be covered. And being asked, by that nobleman, 
hy what pretences he laid claim to the superiority expressed by 
such permission, he replied, I do it by right of my birth i I sm 
Sebastian. Johnson. 

I believe, the author meant no more than that Cxsar should 
desire Antony to be seated : ** Sit.*' To this Antony reidieSy Be 
you, sir, seated first : *' Sit, air.'' " Nay, then** rejoins Cxsar, if 
you stand on ceremony, t6 put an end to farther talk on a matttt 
•f so little moment, I will take my scat — However, I have too 
much respect for the two preceding editors, to set my judgment 
fibove their concurring opinions, and therefore have fejtthe note 
ttf admiration placed by Mr. Steevens at tlie end of Alitmy*8 
speech, undisturbed. JdoXam. 
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Did practise on my state,^ your being in Egypt 
Might be my question.' 

jint. How intend you, practised? 

C<f*. You may be pleas'd to catch at mine intent, 
By what did here befal me. Your wife, and brother, 
Made wars upon me ; and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war.^ 

^n/. You do mistake your business ; my brother never 



* Did practise on my state."] To practise means to employ un- 
warrantable arts or stratagems. So, In The Tragedie ofAntonit^ 
done into Eng^sh by tlie Countess of Pembroke, 1595 : 

*• — nothing kills me so 

** As that I do my Cleopatra see 

" Practise with Caesar." Steevtus. 

* ■■ ^auettion.'] i. e. My theme or subject of conversatioB. 
So again in this scene : 

" Out of our question wipe him." Malone. 

* ■■ their contestation 

Was theme^br jrotf, you were the tvordofviar."] The only mean* 
ing of this can be, that the war, which Antony's wife and bro- 
ther made upon Caesar, was theme for Antony too to make war; 
or was the occasion why he did make war. But this is directly 
contrary to the context, which shows, Antc^ny did neither en- 
courage them to it, nor second them in it. We cannot doubt 
then, but the poet wrote : 

■' and their contestation 
Was them*d/oryou, 
i. e. The pretence of the war was on your account, they took up 
arms in your name, and you were made the theme and subject 
of their msurrection. War burton . 

I am neither satisfied with the reading* nor the emendation ; 
thenCd is, I think, a word unauthorized, and very harsh. Per- 
haps we may read : 

— thdr contestation 

Had theme inymyou,you vjcre the voord ofviar. 
The dispute derived its subject from you. It may be corrected by 
mere transposition : 

— their contestation 

You were theme for, you were the voord^^ Johnson. 
Was theme for you^ I believe, means only, vtas proposed as au 
examfiefar you to follow on a yet more extensive plan,' as themes 
are given for a writer to dilate upon. Shakspearchowever^ may 

frove the best commentator on himself. Thus, in Coriolanus^ Act 
, 80. i: 

** -——throw forth greater themes 
*• For insurrection's arguing." 
^cinius caUa Coriolanus, *< — the rAeme of vn «ftiit\fiSc\^?^ 

X2 StfiiMl 
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Did urge me in his act:^ I did enquire it; 
And have my learning from some true reports,* 

So, in Macbeth : 

** — Two truths are told 

*' As happy prolog'ues to the swelling act 

•• Of the luiperial theme .'^ 
And, in Cytnbeline : 

** When a soldier was tlie theme, my name 

" Was not far off.»» ITeniey. 
Mr. Stcevens's interpretation is certainly a just one, as the 
words now stand ; but the sense of the words thus interpreted^ 
bein? directly repugnant to the remaining words, which are evi- 
denUy put in apposition with what has preceded, shows that 
tliere must be some corruption. If their contestation was a theme 
jfor Antony to dilate vpon, an example for him tojollovo, what con- 
gruity is there between these words and the conclusion of the 
passa^ — " j'o?f luere the v>ord of nvar:^* i. e. yoiu* name was em- 
ployed by tlicm to draw troops to their standard ? On the other 
hand, " tlieir cont^^station derived its theme or subject from you ; 
vou were tlicir word of war,** aifords a clear and consistent sense. 
Dr. Warburton's emendation, however, docs not g^ far enough. 
To obtain the sense desired, we should read — 

Was theirCdfrom you, — 
So, in Troilus and Cressida : 

J' She is a theme of honour and renown, 

** A spur U) valiant and mag^nanimous deeds.** 
Again, in Hamlet: 

*• — So like the king, 

" That was and is the question of these wars." 
In almost every one of Shakspeare's plays, substantives are- 
iised as verbs. That he must have wiittenyrewi, appears by An- 
tonv's answer : 

" You do mistake your business ; my brotlier never 

** Did uj-g-e me in his act." 
i. e. ncvjcr made me the theme for ** insiUTCction's argfuing." 

Malone- 
I sliould suppose tliat some of the words in tliis sentence have 
))ccn misplaced, and that it ought to stand thus : 
and for contestation 

Their theme loas you ; you mere the 'Wordofvtar. Jf. Muon. 

^ — my brother never 
Did urge me in his act/^ i- e. Never did make ii8» of my 
name as a pretence for the war. IVarburtoiu 

8 — true reports,] Reports for reporters. Mr. Toilet observes 
that Holinshed, llBl, uses records for vouchers i and iii King JRich- 
ard II, our author has wrongs for wrongers : 

" To rouse his vsrongs and chase tliein to the bfty." 
Ste Vol. VIII, p. 66. Stccve?rs. 
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That drew their swords with you. Did he not rather 
Discredit my authority with yours; 
And make the wars alike a^tiinst my stomach, 
Having alike your cause ?^ Of this, my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you *11 patch a quarrel? 
As matter whole you have not to make it with,* 
It must not be with this. 

Cas, You praise yourself 

By laying defects of judgment to me ; but 
You patch'd up your excuses. 

Ant, Not so, not so : 

I know you could not lack, I am certain on *t, 
Very necessity of this thought, that [, 
Your partner in the cause 'gainst which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes- attend those wars 

• Ha^'ing alike your cause ?"] The meaning seems to be, hav- 
ing the tame cause as you to be offended with me. But wiiy, because 
he was offended with Antony, should he make war upon Cae- 
sar ? May it not be read thus : 

— Did he not rather 

Discredit my authority viith yours^ 

And make the wars alike against my stomach. 

Haling alike our cause? Johnson. 
The old reading is immediately explained by Antony's being 
the partner with Octavius in tlie cause against wliich his brotlicr 
fought. Steevens. 

Having alike your cause 9"^ That is, / having alike your cause. 
The meaning is the same as if, instead of " a^cdnst my stomach,'* 
our author had written — against the stom.ach of m.e. Did he not 
(says Antony) make wars against the inclination of me also, of 
me, who was engaged in the same cause with yourself? Dr. 
Johnson supposed that having meant, he having, and hence has 
suggested an unnecessary emendation. Malone. 

^ As mtater vihole you have not to make it w/M,] The original 
copy reads : 

As matter whole you have to m,ake it with. 

Without doubt erroneously ; I therefore only observe it, that 
the reader may more readily admit the liberties which the edi- 
tors of tliis autlior's works have necessarily taken, yohnson. 

The old reading may be right. It seems to allude to Antony's 
acknowled^d neglect in aiding Caesar ; but yet Antony does 
not allow lumself to be faulty upon the present cause alledged 
against 1dm. Steevens. 

I have not the smallest doubt that tlie correction, which was 
made by Mr. Howe, is right. The structure of the sentence, 
•« As matter," &c. proves decisively that net was oziutted. Of aB 
the errors that happen at the preM, ezDunoa u ^i^ t&kmX ^ 
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Which 'fronted' mine own peace. As for my wife, 
I would you had her spirit in such another:^ 
The thiitl o' the world is yours; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

£no, 'Would we had all such wives, that the men 
might go to wars with the women ! 

!4nt. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cxsar, 
Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too) I grieving grant, 
Did you too much disquiet: for that, you must 
But say, I could not help it. 

Caa, I wrote to you, 

When rioting in Alexandria; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 

j^nt. Sir, 

He fell upon me, ere admitted ; then 

' — vjith graceful eyes — ] Thus the old copy reads, and, I 
l)elieve, rightly. We still say, I could not look hundsomely on such 
or such a proceeding. The modem editors read— ^are^/. 

SteeveM. 
^ f ronted — ] i. e. Opposed. Johnson. 
So, in Cymbeline: 

** Your preparation can affront no less 
*.* Than what you hear of^* Steevens. 

* I would you had her spirit in such another:"] Antony means to 
say, I wish you hud the spirit of Fulviu, embodied in such ano- 
ther woman as her ; I wish yi;u were married to such another 
spirited woman ; and then you wo\ild find, that though you c-an 
govern the third i)art of the world, the management of such a 
woman is not an easy matter. 

By the words, you had her spirit, &c. Sfaakspeare, I appre- 
hend, meant, you were united to, or possessed of, a vnnnan wth 
her spint. 

Having" formerly misapprehended this passage, and supposed 
that Antony wished Augustus to 6e actuated by a spirit sinular 
to Fulvia's, I proposed to read — e*en such another, in being fre- 
quently printed for e'en in these plays. But there is no need of 
change. Malone. 

Such, I believe, should be omitted, as both the verse and 
meaning are complete without it : 

/ would you had her spirit in another. 

The compositor's eye might have caught the here siiperfiooilft 
such, from the next line but one, in which such is absolutely Aft-. 
cessary both to the sense and metre. 

The plain meaning of Antony is— I wish you had my wife^ 
^iniit in /tnother wife ; — i. e» tn a wife of your own. Btte^gm* 
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Three Ungs I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what I was i* the morning: but, next day, 
I told him of myself;^ which was as much 
As to have ask'd him pardon : Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife ; if we contend^ 
Out of our question wipcThim. 

Caa, You have broken 

The article of your oatli ; which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 

J^e/i, Soft, Caesar. 

Ant. No, Lepidus, let him speak; 
The honour's sacred^ which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack'd it: But on, Cassar; 
The article of my oath, — • 

Caa. To lend me arms, and aid, when I required thetn; 

* / told him of myself i\ i. e. told him the condition I was in, 
when he had his last audience. Warburton, 

® The honour's sacred — 3 Sacred, for unbroken, unviolated. 

War burton. 

Dr. Warburton seems to understand this passag-e thus ; The 
honour vihich he talks ofm>e as lacking, if unviolated. I never lacked 
it. This, perhaps, may be the true meaning ; but, before I read 
the note, I understood it thus : Lepidus interrupts Cxsar, on the 
supposition that what he is about to say will be too harsh to be 
endured by Antony ; to which Antony rephes — No^ Lepidus, let 
him speak; the security of honour on which he now speaks, on 
which this conference is held now, is sacred, even supposing that I 
lacked honour before. Johnson. 

Antony, in my opinion, means to say — The theme of honour 
which he now speaks of, namely, the rehgion of an oath, for 
which he supposes me not to have a due regard, is sacred; it is 
a tender point, and touches my character nearly. Let him there- 
fore urge his charge, that I may vindicate myself. Malone. 

I do not think that either Johnson's or Malone's explanation 6f 
this passage is satisfactory. The true meaning of it appears to be 
this : — " Csesar accuses Antony of a breach of honour in denying 
to send him aid when he required it, which was contrary to his 
oath. Antony says, in his defence, that he did not deny his aid, 
but, in the midst of dissipation, neglected to send it : that hav- 
ing now brought his forces to join him against Pompey, he had 
redeemed that error ; and that therefore the honour which Cae- 
sar talked of, was now sacred and inviolate, supposing that he 
had been somewhat deficient before, in the performance of that 
engagement.'* — The adverb now refers to f*, not to t^k^ tn ; w>A. 
the line should he pointed thus : 

TAe honour's sacred that he talks on, n(«»» 
Supposing that I lack*d it. M, JVIiww. 
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The which you both denied. 

Ant, Neglected, rather; 

And then, when poison'd hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledg;e. As nearly as I may^ 
I '11 play the penitent to you : but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it:' Truth is, that Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here ; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon, as befits mine honour 
To stoop in such a case. 

Left, 'Tis nobly spoken.' 

Mec. If it might please you, to enforce no further 
The griefs'* between ye : to forget them quite, 
Were to remember that the present need 
Speaks to atone you.^ 

Left, Worthily spoke, Mecaenas. 

Jino. Or, if you borrow one another's love for the in- 
stant, you may, when you hear no more words of Pom- 
pey^ return it again : you shall have time to wrangle in, 
when you have nothing else to do. 

Ant. Thou art a soldier only; speak no more. 

Eno, That truth should be silent,^ I had almost forgot. 

Ant, You wrongthis presence, therefore speak no more* 

Mno, Go to then; your considerate stone.^ 

' — nor my power 
Work viithout <V.*3 ^^^ i^y grreatness work without mine ko- 
Ittsty. Malonc. 

8 '7V» nobly spoken.'] Thus the second folio. The first— no^^. 

S^enent, 
» The griefs — ] i. c. grievances. See Vol. VIII, p. 306, n. a 

* to atone you.'] i. c. reconcile you. See Cytnbeiine, Vol 

XVI, p. 23, n. 1. Steevens. 

' That truth should be si/ent,'] We find a similar sentiment in 
King Lear : ** Trutli 's a dog that must to kennel,—.*' SteeveHi* 

^ your considerate stone."] This line is passed by all the edi- 
tors, as if they understood it^ and brlicved it universally inteUi- 
gible. I cannot find in it any very obvious, and hardly any possi* 
le, meaning. I would therefore read : 
Go to then, you considerate ones. 
Tou who dislike my frankness and temerity of speech, and art 
80 considerate and discreet, go to, do your own business. yohntoM. 
I believe, Go to tiiem your considerate stone, means only this s^ 
If I mu9i be chidden, heuccforvriri I mill be mute ■• aHiarble 
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Caa. I do Dot much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech :^ for it cannot be, 
Ve shall remain in niendship, our conditions 
k> differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 
Vhat hoop should hold us staunch,' from edge to edg^ 
)' the world I would pursue it. 

^gr. Give me leave, Cxsar, — 

Cas, Speak, Agrippa. 

Jigr. Thou hast a sister by the mother's side, 
idmir'd Octavia : g^eat Mark Antony 
s now a widower. 

Ca8. Say not so, Agrippa;^ 

f Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Vere well deserv'd^ of rashness. 

tatue, which seems to tliink, thoiig-h it can say nothing-. As *i- 
mt as a stone, however, might have been once a common phrase, 
•o, in the interlude of yacob and £sau, 1598 : 

'* Bring thou in thine, Mido, and see thou be a stone. 

" Mido.'\ A stone, how should that be, &,c. 

" Rebecca."] I meant thou should*st nothing say.** 
^grdn, in tlie old metrical romance of Syr Guy of Waru^ick, bl. L 
o date : 

" Guy let it passe as still as stone, 

" And to the steward word spake none." 
kgain, in Titus Andronicus, Act III, sc. i : 

** A stone is silent and ofFendcth not." 
Mr. Toilet explains the passage in question thus : ** I will 
enceforth seem senseless as a stone, however I may observe 
od consider your words and actions." Steevens. 
The metre of this line is deficient. It wiU be perfect, and the 
snse rather clearer, if we read (without altering a letter) : 
your consideratest one. 
1 doubt, indeed, whether tliis adjective is ever used in the 
aperlative degree ; but in tlie mouth of Enobarbus it might be 
sordoned. Blackstone. 

^ I do not much dislike the matter, but 

The manner of his speech:"] I do not, says Caesar, think the 
lan wrong, but too free of his inteiposition ; /or it cannot he, we 
hall remain in friendship: yet if it nuere possible, I vjould endeavour 
t, yohnson. 

' What hoop should hold us staunch,'] So, in King Henry IV^ 
'art II: 

** A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in — ." Steevens, 

• Say not 80, Agrippa;] The old copy has — Say not say, Mr. 
iowe made this necessary correction. Mialone. 

f — ^(wr reproof 
Wiere vfcll deserved ^J In the oldeditioiis 
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Ant. I am not married, Caesar: let me hear 
Agrippa further speak. 

jigr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife : whose beauty claims 
No worse a husband than the best of men; 
Whose virtue, and whose»general graces, speak 
That which none else can utter. By this marriage, 
All little jealousies, which now seem gi^eat. 
And all great fears, which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing: truths would be but tales,* 
Where now half tales be truths: her love to both) 
Would, each to other, and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke ; 
For 'tis a studied, not a present thought. 
By duly ruminated. 

Ant, Will Caesar speak? 

Caa, Not till he hears how Antony is touch'd 
With what is spoke already.® 

your proof 
Were vieil deserved — 
which Mr. Tlicobald, with his usual tnumph, chsLUgesto approqf, 
which he- explains, alioiuance. Dr. W:u*l>urton inserted reproof 
very properly into Haiimcr's edition, but forgot it in Ids own. 

yohnson. 
Yonr reproof &c.] That is, you might be repi"Oved for your 
rashness, and would well deserve it. — Tour reproof, means, the 
reproof }ou would undergo. The e xpression is rather licentious ; 
but one of a similar nature occurs in The Custom of the Country, 
where Arnoldt), speaking to the Physician, says : 
" — And l)y your success 
" In all your undertakings, propagate 
** Tour great opinion in the world.'* 
Hi^rc, your opinion means, the opinion conceived of you. il/. Mason. 
Dr Warburton's emendation is certainly right. The error 
was one of many which are found in the old copy, in conse- 
quence of the transcriber's ear deceiving him. So, in another 
scene of this play, we find in the first copy — Tnine w/ghtingale, 
instead of tny nightingale ; in Coriolanus, news is coining, for 
news is C(tine in; in the same play, higher for hire, &c. &c. Malone. 

8 — but tales,"] The conjunction — but, was supphed by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, to perfect the metre. We might read, I think, 
witli less alliteration — as tales. Steevens. 

^ already.'] This adverb may be fairly considered as an 

interpolation. Without enforcing the sense, it violates the xnca- 
siire. Steevens. 
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Jnt, What power is in Agrippa, 

If I would aajr, jigrififiay be it «o, 
To make this good? 

Cdi8. The power of Cxsar, and 

His power unto Octavia. 

^nt. May I never 

To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 
Dream of impediment ! — Let me have thy hand : 
Further this act of grace ; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 
And sway our great designs ! 

Ctes, There is my hand. 

A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly: Let her live 
To join our kingdoms, and our hearts ; and never 
Fly off our loves again ! 

2L»€p. Happily, amen ! 

^nt. I did not think to draw my sword 'gainst Poni- 
pey; 
For he hath laid strange courtesies, and great, 
Of late upon me : I must thank him only. 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report ;i 
At heel of that, defy liim. 

Lefi, Time calls upon us : 

Of us* must Pompey presently be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. 

Ant, And where^ lies he ? 

Ce«. About the Mount Misenum. 

Ant. What 's his strength 

By land? 

Caa, Great, and increasing : but by sea 
He is an absolute master. 

Ant. So is the fame. 

'Would, we had spoke together! Haste we for it: 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch we 
The business we have talk'd of. 

^ Lest mv remembrance suffer HI report ;^ Lest I be lliought 
too willing to forget benefits, I must barely return him thanks, 
and then 1 will defy him. yohnson. 

* Of us &c.] In the language of Shakspeare's time, means— 
by us. Malone. 

^ And vahere — ] And was supplied by Sir T\\otftas "^^xvTSvtx ^ 
for the sake of metre. Steevens. 

VOL. xjji. y 
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Caa, With most gladness;^ 

And do invite you to. my sister's view, 
Whither straight I will lead you. 

Jlnt, Let us, LepiduSy 

Not lack your company. 

J^efi, Noble Antony, 

Not sickness should detain me. [^Fiourish, Exeunt Cjes. 

Ant. and Lep. 

Mec. Welcome from Egypt, sir. 

Eno Half the heart of Caesar, worthy Mecaenas! — 
my honourable friend, A grippal — 

^^r. Good Enobarbus! 

Mcc. We have cause to be glad, that matters are so 
well digested. You stay'd well by it in Egypt. 

Eiio, Ay, sir; we did sleep day out of countenance, 
and made the night light with drinking. 

Mec, Eight wild boars roasted whole at a breakfast, 
and but twelve persons there ; Is this true ? 

Eno. This wus but as a fly by an eagle: we had much 
more monstrous matter offcast, which worthily deserved 
noting. 

Mec, She 's a most triumphant lady, if report be square 
lo her.^ 

Eno, When she first met Mark Antony, she pursed 
up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus.^ 

jigr. There she appeared indeed; or my reporter de- 
vised well for her. 

Eno. I will tell you: 
The barge she sat in,^ like a burnish'd throne, 

4 — most gladness i] i. e. greatest. So, \n King Henry VI, 
Part I : 

" But always resolute in inost extremes." Steevens. 

* be square to her."] i. e. if report quadrates with her, or 

suits with her merits. tStecvens. 

® TVhen she Jirst met Mark Antony, she pursed up his heart, up&rr 
the river of C/dnus.'] This passage is a strange instance of neglj« 
genre und inattention in ShaksjMiire. Enob;u'bus is made to say 
thiit Cleopatra gained Antony's lieart on the river Cydnus; but 
it appears from the conclusion of liis own description, that An- 
tony had never seen her there ; that, whilst she was on the river, 
Antony was sitting alone, enthroned in tlie market-place, whist- 
ling' tv) the air, all the people having left him to gaze upon her; 
and that, when she landed, he sent to her to invite her to supper* 

M, Ma$tm* 

^ The barge she sat in, kc.'^ T\ve tt«iOL<« tclwj i«2^\» ^SoP^jbuMd 
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Burn'd on the water :8 the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them: the oars were sil- 
ver; 
Which to the tunc of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, whichr they beat, to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 
It beggar'd all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tissue,) 
O'er-picturing that Venus, where we see,^ 
The fancy out-work nature : on each side her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With diverse-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate checks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did.* 

with tlie present opportunity of comparing our autlior's descrip- 
tion with that of Dryden : 

** Her galley down the silver-Cydniis row'd, 

** The tackling, silk, tlie streamers wav'd witli gold, 

** The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple sails : 

** Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac'd^ 

** Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. — 

" She lav, and leant her cheek u'^on her hand, 

** And cast a look so lunguishing-ly sweet, 

" As if, secure of all beholders' hearts, 

** Neglecting she could take 'cm : Boys, like Cupids, 

" Stood funning with their painted wings tlie winds 

** That play'd about her face : But if she smil'd, 

** A darting glory veem'd to blaze abroad ; 

*' That men's desiring eyes were never wearied, 

"•* But hung upon the object : To soft flutes 

" The silver oars kept time ; and while they play'd, 

*• The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

** And botl^to thought. 'Twas heaven, or somewhat more; 

•* For she to charm'd all heails, that gazing crowds 

•* Stood panting on the sliore, and wanted breath 

" To ^ve their welcome voice." Reed. 

• — like a burnish' d throne, 

Bum'd on the water ••] The same idea occurs in Chapman's 
translation of tlie tentli Book of the Odyssey: 
" — — In a throne she plac'd 
" My welcome person- Of a curious frame 
" 'Twas, and so bright, I sat as in ajlame** Steevens. 

• C^er -picturing that Venus, vthere vie see, &c.] Meaning tlie Ve- 
HOf of Protogenes, mentioned by Pliny, L. XXXV, c. x, TTorburtoTu 

• And vihat they undid, did."] It might be TcadVes<&\kax^^>} •• 

j//f(/ vhat they did, undid, yohnson. 
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.^^r. O, rare for Antony ' 

lino. Ilcr gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eycs,^ 
And made their bends adornings:^ at the helm 

'I'ho reading of tlie old co\)y is, I believe, rijifht. The wind of 
1 he fans sccnu'd to jifive a new colour to Cleopatra's cheeks, which 
th«'y were ein])loyed to fOf»l ; and what they wiuiJ, i. c. tliat 
\\:irmth which tlic}- were intended to diminish or allay, they did, 
i.e. they seemed t<) produce. Afalone. 

^ tended her T the eyes,'] Perliaps tended ker by th' eyet, 

tliscovercd her will by lief eyes, ynhnsnn. 
.So, Spenser, Fairy ^letn^ B. I, c. iii : 

** he wayted diligent, 

** With humble service to her will prepar'd; 
** Fronh herfayre eyes he tooke commandtment, 
" Jnd hy her looks conceited her tjitent." 
•\j.jain, in our author's 149th Semnet: 

** Commanded by the motion of thine eyes.** 
The words of the text may, however, only mean, thej'pcf- 
formed their duty in the sig-ht of their mistress. J^falone. 

■' And w^'k their bends a<U»rnings :] This is sense indeed, and 
nu.y be understood thus : — Her maids bowetl with so good an 
air, that it added new g^races to them. But tliis is not -what Shak- 
speare would sa}'. Cleopatra, in this famous scene, personated 
Venus just rising from tlie waves ; at which time, tJie mytholo- 
p^ists tell us, the sea-deities surrounded the goddess to adore, 
und pav her homage. Agreeably to tliis fable, Cleopatra had 
dressed her muds, the poe.t tells us, like Nereids. To make tbe 
whole, therefore, conformable to the story represented, -we may 
be assured, Shakspeare wrote : 

And made their bends adoringps. 

They did her obsen'ance in the posture of adoration, as if she 
had been Venus. Warburton. 

That Cleopatra personat(?d Venus, we know ; hut that Shak- 
speare was acquaint(Kl with the circumstance of homage being 
paid her by the deities of the sea, is by no means ascertain. The 
old term will probably appear the more elegant of the two to mo- 
dem readers, who have heard so much about the line of beauty. 
The whole passage is taken from the following in Sir Thomaa 
North's translation of Plutarch : ** Slie disdained to set forward 
otherwise, but to take her biirge in the riuer of Cydnus, the 
poope whereof was of goldc, the sailes of puii)le, and theowen 
of siluer, whiche kept stroke in rowing after the soimde of the 
musicke of flutes, howboycs, citherns, vioUs, and sueh other in- 
struments as they played vpon in tlie barg-e. And now for the 
person of her selfe : slie was layed under apauilllon of cloth of 
gold of tissue, apparelled and attired like the Goildesse Venus, 
commonly drawn in picture ; and hard by her, on eitlierluuKdof 
her, prctie faire boyes appireWed txs \>d[m\ftT^ ^^ %^\. forth God 
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A seeming Mermaid steers ; the silken tackle 

Ciipide, with little fannts in their hands, with the which they 
fanned wind \'pon her. Her ladies md g^entlc women also, the 
fairest of them were apparelled like tlie nymphes Nereides 
(which are the mermaidcs of the waters) an<l like the Gmces, 
some stearing" the helme, others tending" the tackle and ropes of 
the barge, out of the which there came a wonderfull passing^ 
svreete sauor of perfumes, that perfumed tlie wharfes side, pes- 
tered with innumerable multitudes of peo])le. Some of them 
followed the barge all alongst the riuer's side : others also ranne 
out of the citie to see her coming in. So that in thcnd, there 
ranne such multitudes of people f,r\o. after another to see her, 
that Antonius was left post j-.lone in the market place, in liis im- 
perial! seatc to geve audience :" &c. Swcvais. 

There are few passages in these plays more pTizzling than this; 
but the commentators seem to me to have neglected entirely the 
difHcult part of it, and to have confined ail their learning and 
conjectures to that which requires but little, if any explanation: 
for if their interpretation of the wonls, tended her P the eyes, be 
just, the obvious meaning of tlic succeeding line will be, that in 
paying^ tlieir obeisance to Cleopatra, the humble inclination of 
tlieir bodies was so graceful, that it added to their beauty. 

Warburton's amendment, the reading- adorings^ insteud of 
adomings, would render the passage less poetical, and it cannot 
express the sense he wishes for, without an alteration; for 
although, as Mr. Steevens justly observes, tlie verb adore is frc- 
ciuently used by the ancient dramatick writers in the sense of to 
adorn, I do not find that to adorn was reciprocally used in the 
sense of to adore. Toilet's ex])lanati()n is ill imiigined ; for though 
the word batid might formerly h;ive been spelled witli an e, and 
a ti'oop of beautiful attendants would add to the general mag- 
nificence of the scene, they would be more likely to eclipse than 
to increase the charms of their mistress. And as for Malone's 
conjecture, though rather more ingenious, it is just as ill founded. 
That a particuliu* bend of the eye may add lustre to the chamis 
of a beautiful woman, every man must have felt; and it must be 
acknowledged that the words, tkcir bends, may refer to the eyes 
of Cleopatra ; but the word made mast necessarily refer to her 
gentlewomen: and it would be absurtl to say that they made the 
bends of her eyes, adornii\gs. But all these explanations, from 
the fii'st to tlie last, are equally eironeous, and are founded on a 
supposition that the passage is correct, and that the words, tended 
her C the eyes, must mean, that her attendtuits watched her eyes, 
and fi'om tliem received her commands. How those words can, 
by any possible construction, imply that meaning", the editors 
have not shewn, nor can I conceive. Of this I am certain, that 
if such arbitrary and fanciful interpretations be admitted, we 
shall be able to extort what sense we please from any combination 
of words- — ^The passage, as it stands, appears to nvt \.o\it NJVtfS^^ 
unintelligible; hxii it may be amended by averv hVv^\V ^viv^^^^^'i^ 

Y2 
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Swell ANiih the touches of those flower-soft hands, 

from \\\c text, hyreuding, the guhe, instciui of the nrs^ unil theii 
'it will run thiis : 

Jit r geKtitxi'ojnt'n, Hhe the Xcri-'ifr^, 

S'j man,' imrjiuna.:* ttn-.ltd her T the f^iisc. 

And inaJv their hr^iJs, adornii:^*. 
In the ,(rtiUr, means in llie I'onn of mermaids, who were sup- 
posed to havr till- licul and bodv of a lK?aiitiful woman, conclud- 
111)1^ in a fish's l.iil : and by the bends v:hich they nuule adormagM, 
Enoharbus nii-ans thi- flexurt» of the fictitious fishes* tails, in 
which the limbs of tlie women wen* necessarily involved, in 
ortlcrto carry on tlie d( ce])tion, and which it seems they adapted 
witli so much art ;i8 to make them an oniament, instead of a de- 
formity. This conjecture is HUp|>t)rted by the verv next sen- 
tcTicc,' where Knobarbus, ])rocee(ling in his description, 8a}-8: 

** at the hehn 

" A seeminj^ nicnnald steers." »lf. Mason. 
In mary of the rem:irks of Mr. M. Mason I perfectly concur, 
thoujyh they are subversive of o])inions I had formerly hazarded. 
On llie present occasion, I have the misfortune wholly to dis- 
Ufjree with him. 

His deviation from the text cannot Ije received; for who ever 
eniployed the phrase he reconmiends, without addinj^ some- 
what immediiitely after it, that woiild detcnnine its precise 
nieanin}^ ? We may properly say — in the giiise o/* a Mhepherd, 
tf (I friar, or fjfa Nereid. But to tell us that Cleopatra's women 
uttiiided her ** in the guise,*' without subsequently informing us 
what thiit jfuise was, U piiraseology unauthorized by the practice 
•f any writt r 1 have met with. In Cyinheiine, Posthumus says : 

** To sh'ime the guise of the world, I will be^in 

** Tlie fasijion, less without, and more withm." 
If the word the commentator would introduce had been ge- 
miine, und had referri dto the antecedent, Nereides, Shakspeare 
would most proh.tbly have said — " tended her in that g^ise :"— 
at least lie wovdd have employed some expression to ccmncct his 
suj)plement with the forepunjr clr.use of his description. But— 
•* in the guict^' s« ems unreducible to sense, and imjustiiiable on 
every principle ot' ji^rammar. — Besides, when our jioet had once 
absolutely (Uelantl these women were like Nereides or Mer- 
maids, would it li.ive been necessary for him to subjoin that they 
ap^H-; led in the fonn, or with the accoutrements of such beings? 
for Low else could ihey have been distingiiished? 

Yet, wliutever jfiace the tails of legitiinr-te mermaids might 
bo:..st of in their native element., they must have produced out 
aukw.tx'd eflects when tiiken i/Ut of it, and exhibited on the deck 
t»f a «^:illey. Nor can I conceive that our iVir representatives of 
Uifse n^mplioof the sea were much more adroit and pictiuresqne 
in their motions : for when their legs were cramped within thft 
*ietJt'ious tails tlie coniRiciitator has niade for them, I do not dis^ 
coyer kow they could have uixduUtjcd tlxcir hinder parts iB ft 
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Tliat yarely frame the office.'* From the barge 

lucky imitation of semi-fishes. Like poor Elknnah Settle, in his 
dragon of green leather, they could only wag the reTnigiutn caucUt 
\^tnout ease, variety, or even a chance o^ labouring into a grace- 
ful euroe. I will undertake, in short, the expense of providing 
charartenstick tails for any set of mimick Nereides, if my oppo- 
nent will engage to teach them the exercise of tliese adscititious 
terminations, so *' as to render them a grace instead of a defor- 
mity." In such an attempt a party of British chambermaids 
would prove as docile as an equal number of Egyptian maids of 
honour. 

It may be added also, that the Sirens and descendants of Ne- 
reus, are understood to have been complete and beautiful wo- 
men, whose breed was uncrossed by the salmon or dolphin tribes ; 
«id as such they are uniformly described by Greek and Roman 
poets. Antony, in a future scene, (though perhaps with refer* 
cnce to this adventure on tlie Cydnus,) has styled Cleopatra his 
Thetis f a goddess whose train of Nereids is circumstantially de- 
picted by Homer, tliough without a hint that tlie vertebrx of 
their backs were lengthened into tails. Extravagimce of shape 
is only met with in the lowest onlcrs of oceanick and teiTcstrial 
deities. Tritons are furnished with fins and tails, and Satyrs 
have horns and hoofs. But a Nereid's tail i5 an unclassical image 
adopted from modern sign-posts, and happily exposed to ridi- 
cule by Hogarth, in liis print of Strolling Actressts dressi?ig in a 
Barn. What Horace too has reprobated as a disgusting combi- 
nation, can never hope to be received as a patteni of tlie graceful: 
♦* — ut turpiter atrum 
*VJ)esinat in piscem mulier formosa supcrne." 

I allow that the figure at the helm of the vessel was likewise 
a Mermaid or Nereid ; but all mention of a tail is wanting there, 
as hi every other passage throughout the dramas of our author, 
ill which a Mermaid is introduced. 

For reasons like these, (notwithstanding in support of our 
commentator's appendages, and the present female fashion of 
bolstered hips and cork rumps, we might read, omitting only 
a single letter— " www/c their ends adomings," — and though I 
have not forgotten Bayes's ad^-ice to an actress — ** Always, ma- 
dam, up with your end") 1 should unwillingly confine the^r^ces 
of Clcoputru's Nereids, to the flexibility of their pantomimick 
tails. For tliese, however oniamentidly wreathed like Virgil's 
snake, or respectfully lowered like a lictors fasces, must have 
ftffbrded less decoration than the charms difliiscd over tli<ir un- 
sophisticated parts, I mean, the bending of theii* necks and ai*ms, 
tlie rise and fall of their bosoms, and tlie general elegance of 
submission paid by them to the vanity of theh* royal mistress. 

The plain sense of the contested passage seems to be — thai 
these Ladies rendered that homage which their assumed cha- 
racters obliged them to pay to their Queen, a circumstwvce^ «^- 
■uneiital to tiiemselves. EuqIi inclined licv v^T%^u ^vi ^\)Le^^vi^^ 
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A MiM!);.?e invisil)lc perfume hits the sense 

th:'t !l.c vcn :'L"t of humiliation wris an improvcnient of her om-b 

'J'li.' frn'C'j'^ing' notes 9\ipply a very powerful instance of tlift 
iinv:»_it.iirity of* vcrbul ^nlicisni ; for here we meet with the s:ime 
piiiM»!i* cxpluiiiccl with reference to four difterent image*— BOW5, 
Gi:o« IS, EYES, and TAILS. Steepens. 

A ]} i.s i;^ in Drayton's Jilortimtriadosy quarto^ no date, may 
serve to ilhistr.ite that before us : 

" Thii naked nyniplu-s, some up, some downe descending, 
" Sniull ht altciinjj flowres one at another flung, 
** Willi pritty turns their lymber bodies ifendiuf, — .** 

I ome th;)i;)^'ui» f/ji// btnds referred to Cleopatra's eyes, and 
not to iuT jri ntie wonu n. Her attendants, in order to leam their 
iii"suv;.s*a \\\\\y waiclied the motion of her eyes, Xho bends oit 
move nil nts of wiiieh added new lustre to her beauty. See the 
quot..iii'n fn.m Sli:.kspiare's It^ih Sonnet, p. '2-Mf. 

In our :iuriior we frequent l\ fuid the word bend applied to tlie 
eye. Tluis, in the iiisi Act of'tliis play: 
" — those his goodly eyvs 
"* MOW hendf now turn," &c. 

Agaip, in Cy-nibdim': 

" Althoii';.h they wear their faces to the bent 
"Ofthekinj;^sl(K)ks." 
Again, more ai)pesiuly, in yutius Catar : 

*• And that s-ime eye, whose Imnd doth awe the world." 

Mr. M.ison, rem.irking on this interpreUition, acknowledgnes 
that " tl^ir bends may refer to Cleopatra^s «'yes, but the word 
made must refer to lier gentlewomen, and it would be absurd to 
say that they made the bends of her ryes adornings." Assertion 
is much easier than proof. In what does the absurdity consist? 
They thus st:.nding near Cleopatra, and discovering her will by 
the eyes, u'jre the cajise of lier appearing more beautiful, in con- 
sequence of the frequent motion of her eyes ; i. c. (in Shak- 
spcare's language) this their situation and office was the cause, 
SiC. We have, in every page of lliis author such diction. But I 
shell not detain the reader any longer on so clciir a point ; espe- 
cially as I now think that the interpretation of tliese words given 
originally by Dr. Wi.rburton is the true one. 

Bend being formerly sometimes used for a band or troop, Mr. 
Toilet very idly sui)poses that tlic word has that meaning here. 

JkTalone, 

I had determined not to enter into a controversy with the edi- 
tors on tlie subj(!ct of any of my foi*mer comments ; but I cannot 
resist the impulse I ft el, to make a few remarks on the stric- 
tures of Mr. Steevens, both on the amendment I proposed in this 
passage, and my explanation of it ; for if I could induce him to 
accede to my ojjinion, it would be the highest gr:vtificatJon tome. 

His objection to tlie amendment I have proposed, that of read- 
wg'J/i the i^uim- instt ud of :;: :/»c rfw, is, Uiat the phrase i% ike 
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Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 

;^uise cannot be properly used, \vilh<)ut adding- s^tmiewhat to it, 
to determine precisely the meaning"; und lliis, as a general ob- 
senratioi), is perfectly just, but it does not ajjply in tlie present 
case ; for the preceding lines, 

Her gentlevjom^fH, Hie the I^ereides, 
So inany mermaids, 
and the subsequent line, 

A seeming mcrmuid tteers ; 
very clearly point out tlie meaning of the \vord^«/*e. If you ask 
in tvhat guise? I answer in the guise of fnermaids ; and tlie con- 
nection is sufficiently clear even for prose, without claiming any 
allow^ancc for poetical licence. But this objection may be en- 
tirely done away, by rcadinjj that guise instead of the guise, 
which I should have adopted, if it had not departed somewhat 
fartlier from the text. 

Witli respect to my explanation of the words, and made their 
tends adorningsy I do not think tliat Mr. Steevens^s objections arc 
equally well founded. 

He says that a mermaid's tail is an unclassical image, adopted 
from modem sign posts : that such a being as a mermaid did 
never actually exist, I will readily acknomedg^. But tlie idea 
18 not of modem invention. In the oldest books of heraldrj* you 
will find mermaids delineated in the same form that they are at 
this day. The crest of my own family, for some centuries, has 
been a riiermaid; and the Earl of Howth, of a family much more 
aflltient, which came into England with the Conqueror, has a 
Tturfnaid for one of lus supporters. 

Boyse tells us, in his Pantheon^ on what authority I cannot say, 
that thtt Syrens were the daughters of Achelous, tliat their lower 
parts were like fishes, and tneir upper parts like women ; and 
VijngiPs description of Scylla, in his tnird Mneid^ corresponds ex- 
actly with our idea of a m^maid.' 

** Prima hominis facies, and pulchro pectore virgo 
" Pube tcnus, postrema immani corpore pristis." 
I have, therefore, no doubt but this was Shakspeare's idea also. 
Mr, Steevens's observations on the aukward and ludicn)us situa- 
tion of Cleopatra's attendants, when involved in their fishes' tails, 
is very jocular and well imagined ; but his jocularity proceeds 
from his not disting^iishing between reality and deception. If a 
modem fine lady were to represent a mermaid at a masquerade, 
she would contrive, I have no doubt, to dress in that character, 
vet to preserve the free use of all her limbs, and that with ease ; 
for the mermaid is not described as resting on the extremity of 
her tail, but on one of the bends of it, sufficiently broad to conceal 
the feet. 

Notwithstanding the arguments of Malone and Steevens^ aj\d. 
the deference I have for their opinions, 1 caiv&vdTvo ^eoat VD^^3ftfe> 
jMMaig^ MS tbey Imvc printed it. M* 3Ca<tn. 
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EnAron'd in the market-place, did sit alone^ 
Whistling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone* to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

Agr, Rare Egyptian! 

Eno, Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, • ^ 

Invited her to supper: she replied, 
It should be better, he became her guest; 
Which she entreated: Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of jYo woman heard speak, 
Beiii;^ biirbcr'd ten times o'er, goes to the feast; 
Anil, for his ordinary, pays his lieart, 
For wliat his eyes eat only.* 

jlgr. Royal wench! 

She made gi'eat Caesar lay his sword to bed; 
He ploTigh'd her, and she cropp'd. 

Eno. I saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the public street: 
And having lost her breath, she sp>oke, and panted, 
That she did make defect, perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 

Alec, Now Antony must leave her utterly. 

£no. Never; he will not; 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety :7 Other women 

♦ That yarely frame the office."] i. e. readily and dexterously 
perform the task tluy undertake. See VoL II» p. 9. n. 2. Steeva^. 

* — xohich, but for vacaney. 

Had gont — ] Alluding to an axiom in the peripatetic p^iilo- 
sophy then in vogue, thut Nature abhors a 'oacuutn. Warburton. 
But for vacaiicy, means, i'ovjear of a vacuum. Malone. 

• For lohat his eyes eat only.'] Thus Martial : 

** Inspexit molles piicros, oculitque cxymedit^* Steevent. 

' Age cannot liither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety .'3 Such is the praise bestowed by Shak- 
speare on his heroine ; a praise that well deserves the conai4e- 
ration of our female readers Cleopatra, as appears from the te- 
tradrachms of Antony, was no Venus ; and indeed the majority 
of ladies who most successfully enslaved the hearts of princes 
are known to have been less remarkable for personal than men- 
tal :*tTr:«ctions. Tlie rt\^ of insifMd beauty is seldom lasting; 
but permanent must be the rul<? of a woman who can diversify 
the sameness of life by tji inexhausted variety of &ccompliah* 
ments. 

To stale is a verb employedby He^vJooA.,m TKe Irwi K^^S^k. 
" One that hath staVd bis coxMcvVy XxvOta «X\tfsiftftr Sterttnt««^ 
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Cloy th* appetites they feed ; but she makes hungry, 
Where most she satisfies.^ For vilest things 
Become themselves in her ;• that the holy priests^ 
Bless her, when she is riggish.^ 

Mec, If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him.^ 

' Other V30fnen 

Cloy th' appetite* they feed; but she makes hungry. 
Where most she satisfies. "] Almost the same thought, clothed 
nearly in the same expressions, is found in tlie old ])luy of Pericles : 
** Who stan'es the ears slie feeds, and makes them hungry, 
** The more she gives them speech.** 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

" And yet not cloy thy lips with loath 'd satiety, 

" But rather famish them amid their plenty.** JSfalone. 

' — For vilest things 
Become themselves in her;"] So, in our author's 150tli Sonnet; 
*• Whence hast thou tiiis becoming of things ill?** Malone. 

^ : the holy priests, 8cc.] In this, and the foregoing descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra's passage down tlie Cydnus, Dryden seems to 
have emulated Shakspeare, and not witliout success : 

** she 's dangerous : 

" Her eyes have power beyond Thessalian charms, 
** To draw the moon from heaven. For eloquence, 
" The sea-green sirens taught her voice their flattery; 
** And, while she speaks, nigiit steals upon the day, 
** Unmark'd of those that hear: Then, she 's so charming, 
** Age huds ut sight of her, imd swells to youth : 
** The holy priests gaze on her when she smiles ; 
" And with heav'd hands, forgetting gravity, 
** They bless her wanton eyes. Even I who Iiate her, 
" With a malignant joy behold such beauty, 
** And while 1 curse desire it." 
Be it remembered, however, that, in both instances, without 
a spark fi-om Shakspeai-e, the blaze of Dryden might not have 
been enkindled. JReed. 

2 ■ Huhen she is riggish.] JRigg is an ancient word meaning 

a strumpet. So, in Whetstone's Castle of Delight, 1576: 
** Then loath they will both lust and wanton love, 
** Or else be sure such ryggs my care shall prove." 
Again: 

" Immodest rigg, I Ovid's counsel usde." 
Again, in Churchyard's Dolorous Gentlevjoman, 1593 : 
** Al)Out the streets was gadding, gentle rigge, 
•* With clotlies tuckt up to set bad ware to sale, 
" For youtli good stuff e, and for olde agfe a stale." ^tee<wm. . i; 

*^ — Octavia is 3k 

J bleated lottery to kim.'y Dr. Waiburtcia »«j»» *"^* ''^" 
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.4gr, Let us go.^ 

Good lilnobarbus make yourself my guest, 
Whilst you abide here. 

£710. Humbly, sir, I thank you. 

\J&xtunt, 

SCENE III. 

The same, A Room in Caesar's House. 

Enter Cjesar, Antony, Oct a via between them; Atten- 
dants, and a Soothsayer. 

Ant, The world, and my great office, will sometimes 
Divide me from your bosom. 

Octa. All which time, 

Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers* 
To them for you. 

Ant, Good night, sir.— My Octavia, 

Read not my blemishes in the world's report: 
I have not kept my square ; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear ladyw*<-- 

Octa. Good night, sir.* 

wrote allotteryy but there is no reason for this assertion. The 
ghost of Andit'ii, in The Spanish Tragedy, says : 

" Minos in graven leaves of lottery 

" Drev^r forth t!ie manner of my fife and death." Farmer. 
Lottery for allottnent. Henley. 

* shall bov) my prayers — ] The same construction is found 

in Coriolanus, Act I, sc. i : 

** Shouting their emulation." 
Again, in King Lear, Act II, sc. ii : 

** Sviile you my speeclies ?" 
Modern editors have licentiously read : 

bovi in prayers. Steevens. 

* Ant. Good night, dear lady.^ 

Octa. Good night, sir."] These last words, which in the only 
authentick copy of this play are given to Antony, the modem' 
ecUtors liave assigned to Octavia. I see no need of change. He 
addresses himself to Cxsar, who immediately replies. Good nigh, 

Malont* 

I have followed the second foUo, which puts these words (witk 
sufficient propriety) into the mouth of Octavia. Steevens. 

Antony has already said " Good niglit, sir,'^ to Caesar, in the 
three first words of his speech. Tlie repetition would be absurd. 

The editor of the second folio appears, from this and numbei^. 
less otJier instances, to have had a copy of the first folio corrected 
by the players, or some other well-informed peraon. 
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C«f». Good night. \^Ea:eunt Cms, and Oct a. 

Anf. Now, sirrah! )rou do wish yourself in Egjpt? 

Sooth. 'Would I had never come from thence, nor you 
Thither !« 

^nt. If you can, your reason ? 

Sooth, I see 't in 

My motion, have it not in my tongue -J But yet 
Hie you again to Egypt.^ 

jint. Say to me, 

Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Cxsar's, or mine? 

Sooth. Caesar's. 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side : 
. Thy daemon, that 's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 
Where Caesar's is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a Fear,^ as being o'erpower'd ; therefore 
Make space enough between you. 

* ^ Would I had never come Jrotn thence j nor you 
Thither!] Both the sense and g;Tummar require that we 
should read hither, instead of thither. To come hither is English, 
but to come thither is not. The soothsayer i'dvises Antony to hie 
back to Egjpt, and for the same reason wishes he had never come 
to Rome ; because when they were together, Caesar's genius had 
the ascendant over his. 3f. Mcuon. 

^ / tee V in 
jyiy motion, have it not in iny tongue:"^ i. e. the divinitoryagfi- 
tation. War burton. 

Mr. Theobald reads, with some probability, I see it in noy 
notion. Malone, 

8 Hie you again to Egyfit.'] Old copy, unmeti'ically : 
Hie you to Egypt again. Steevens. 

® Becomes a Fear,] Mr. Upton reads : 

Becomes afear'd, 

The common reading is more poetical. Johnson. 
A Fear was a personage in some oftlie old moralities. Beau- 
BEiont and Fletcher allude to it in The Maid's Tragedy, where 
Aspasia is instructing her senaiits how to describe her situation 
in needle -work: 

•* and then a Fear : 

** Do that Fear bravely, wench." — 
Spenser had likewise personified Fear, in the 13th canto of 
the third Book of Ixis Fairy ^een. In the sacred writings Fear 
is also a person : 

** X will put a Fear in the land of Egypt." JSx$dui. 
The whole thought is borrowed from Sir T. tTnrth'n iTiUj^jH J 
tion of Plutarch : " With Antoniua there "waa s^ VWft^fcMUlJivM 
VOL.XnL z 
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Ant, Speak this no more. 

Sooth. To none but thee ; no more, but when to thee. 
If thou dost play with him at any game. 
Thou art sure to lose ; and, of that natural luck^ 
He beats thee 'gainst the odds; thy lustre thickens^* 
When he shines by: I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 
But, he away ,2 'tis noble. 

Ant. Get thee gone : 

Say to Ventidius, I would speak with him:-— [JSjri; Sootl^ 
He shall to Parthia.*— -Be it art, or hap, 
He hath spoken true: The very dice obey him; 
And, in our sports, my better cunning fisdnts 
Under his chance : if we draw lots, he speeds : 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine. 
When it is all to nought ; and his quails^ ever 

astronomer of i£gypt, that coulde cast a figure, and iudge of 
men's natiuitics, to tell them what should happen to them. He, 
either to please Cleopatra, or else for that he founde it so by bis 
art, told Antonius plainly, that his fortune (whichof itselfe wis 
excellent good, and very great) was altogether blemished, and 
obscured by Caesar's fortune : and therefore he counselled him 
vtterly to leauc his company, and to get him as farre from him fts 
he could. For thy Demon said he, (that is to say, the good angcU 
and spirit that keepeth thee) is affraied of his : and being cora- 
gious and high when he is alone, becometh fearfull and time- 
I'ous when he commeth necre vnto the other." Stee^>ena, 

Our author has a little lower expressed his meaning mote 
plainly: 

•* — — I say again, thy spirit 

•* Is all afraid to govern thee near him." 
We liave this sentiment ag;dn in J^facbeth : 

" near him, 

« My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is said, 

" Mark Antony's was by C2esar*s." 
The old copy reads — that liiy spirit. The correction, which 
was made in the second folio, is supported by the foregoing pas- 
sage in Plutarch, but I doubt whether it is necessary. MaUat. 

^ thy lustre thickens,] So, in Macbeth : 

** light thickensy — ." Steevent. 

* £ut, he away,] Old copy— fl/way. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 

Jfalone. 

3 — his quails — ] The ancients used to match quails as "tn 
match cocks, yohnson. 

So, in the old translation of Plutarch : ** For, it is sud, thstip 
oflen as they two drew cuts for pastime, who should haue anf 
thmgg or whether they plaied al dice^ Antonius alway lost Qhetf 
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Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds.^ I will to Egypt : 
And though I make this marriage for my peace. 

Enter Ventidius. 
I' the east my pleasure lies: — O, come, Ventidius, 
You must to Parthia ; your commission 's ready : 
Follow me, and receive it. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

T/ic same, A Street, 

Enter Lepidus) Mbc^nas, and Aorippa. 

Lefi. Trouble yourselves no further: pray you, hasten 
Yonr generals after. 

Jigr, Sir, Mark Antony 

Will e'en but kiss Octavia, and we '11 follow. 

JLefi, Till I shall see you in your soldier's dress, 
'Which will become you both, farewel. 

Mec. ^ Wet, shall, 

As I conceive the journey, be at mount' 
Before you, Lepidus. \ 

Left, Your way is shortef, 

My purposes do draw me much about; 
You 'U win two days upon me. 

-Mrr. Agr, iSir, goOu success! 

Lep, Farewel. [Exeunt^ 

^ines when they^were disposed to see cockefight, or quailes that 
'were taught to nght one with another, Cxsars cockes or quailem 
4nA ewer ouercome." Steevens. 

* — — * inhoop'd, at odtU.1 T^im the old copy. Inhoop^d is in- 
clotcdy confined^ that they may fight The modem editions read : 
Beat mine^ in whoop'd-at odd*. — John*on» 
Shakspeare gives us the practice of his own time ; and there 
U no occasion tat in vjhoop'd aty or any other alteration. John Da- 
vices begins one of his fipigrams upon Proverbs : 

" He «et8 cocke •n the hoope, m, you would say ; 
** For cocking in hocpes is now all the play.** Farmer. 
The attempt at emendation, however, deserves some respect; 
as, in A9 You Like It, Celia says : " •— and after Uiat out of ail 
^hooping." Steeven*. 

At oddt was the phraseology of Shakspeare's time. So, in 3£or» 
4i7neriado9, by Michael Prayton, no date : 

** She straight begins to bandy him about, 

'^ At thousand odds^ before the set goes out.'*' Maione. 

^ ' at mount — ] i.e. Mount Jfoewiw. Steepens. • - 
Our author probably wroter-o' the mount. Molonci. 
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SCENE V. 

Alexandria, ji Room in the Palace, 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Albxa^ 

CUo. Give me some musick; musick, moody food*^ 
Of us that trade in love. 

MtemL The muuck, hoi 

Ejiter Mardian. 

Cleo. Let it alone; let us to billiards i^ 
Come, Clvcinnian. 

Char. My ann is sore, best play with Mardian. 

Cleo, As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman ; — Come, you *11 play with me, sir? 

Alar, As well as I can, madam, 

Cleo, And when good will is slrow'd, tliough it come 
too short, 
The actor may plead pardon." I *11 none n6w^— 
Give me mine angle, — We '11 to the river: tliere, 
My musick playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn*d fishes f" my bended hook shall pierc6 
Their slimy jaws ; and, as I draw them up, 
I '11 think them every one an Antony, 
And say. Ah, hal you *re caught. 

* tnusick, moody Jood — ] The mood is the i9iindy or men- 

tal disposition. Van Haai'cn's punep^Tick on the English begins, 
Grootmoedig Volk, [great -minded nation."] Perhaps here is a poor 
jest intended between mood the vund and mood* of musick. 

yohuex. 
Afoody, in tliis instance, means melancholy, Cotj^rave expkunS 
^noody, by the French words, tnorne and trute. Steevens. 
So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

" Sweet recreation ban*'d, what doth ensue, 
** But moody and dull melancholy .^ •ftalone. 

' — let us to billiards :3 This is one of the numerous aAa- 
rlironisms tliat are found in tliese plays. The game was not 
known in ancient times. Malone. 

' And vihen good will is shovo'd, though it co9ne too thort. 
The actor may plead pardoji.'] A similar sentiment kns already 
appeared in A J\iidsumm.er Night's Dream : ^ 

" For never any thing can be amiss, 
•* When simpleness and duty tender it.** Stt^n*. 

^ Tawny-Jinn'djishes;'] The first copy reads : ' 

Tuviny fine Jishes, . Johnson. 

Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Mahnc 
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Char. 'Twas merry, when 

You wager'd on your angling; when your diver 
Did Jiang a salt-fish^ on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

CUo. That time !— O times I— 

I laugh'd him out of patience^ and that night 
I laugh'd him into patience: and next mom, 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
I wore his sword Philippan.^ 1 from Italy ;— 

Enter a Messenger. 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings^ in mine ears, 

^ Did han^ a salt-fish &c.] This circumstance is likewise 
taken from Sir Thomas North's translation of the life of Antony 
in Plutarch. Stee'cens, 
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J v3ore his stoord Phiiippan.'] We are not to suppose, nor is 
there any warrant from history, that Antony had any particular 
sword so called. The dignifying weapons, in this sort, is a custom 
of much more recent date. This therefore seems a compliment 
^posteriori. We find Antony, afterwards, in this play, boasting 
of^his own prowess at Philippi : 

" Ant. Yes, my lord, yes; he at Philippi kept 
** His sword e'en like a dancer ; while I struck 
** The lean and wrinkled Cassius ;^ &c. 
That was the greatest action of Antony's life ; and therefore 
this seems a fine piece of flattery, intimating, that this sword 
ought to b« denominated from that illustrious battle, in the same 
manner as modem heroes in romances are made to ^ve their 
swords pompous names. Theobald. 

3 Ram thou thy fruitful tidings — ] Shakspeare probably wrote, 
(as Sir T. Hanmer observes) Hain thou &c. Hain agrees better 
with the epithets^^T«j/«/ and barren. So, in Timon^' 

** Rain sacrificial whisp'rings in his ear." 
Again, in The Tempest: 

" — Heavens rain grace !" Steevens. 
I suspect no corruption. The term employed in the text is 
much in the style of the speaker; aiKl is supported incontcstably 
by a passage in yulius C^ssar : 

*• — I go to meet 

** The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 

" Into his ears.** ' 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

*' say, and speak thick, 

** (Love's counsellor should^/ the bare^ e/* hearings 

** To the smothering ^the.*eni€,)lkOmiKrJ^ he . ^ 

Again, in Ths Tempest.- , .^^^ 
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That long time have been barren. 

Mess, Madam, ntadtmy-- 

Cleo. Antony 's dead ?— 
If thou say so, villain, thou kill'st thy mistress: . 
But well and free,'* 

If thou so yield him, there is gold, said here 
My bluest veins to kiss; a hand, that kings 
Have lipp'd, and trembled kissing. 

Mesa. First, madam, he 's well. 

Cleo, Why, there 's more gold. But, sirrah, mark; We 
use 
To say, the dead are well : bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee, will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttermg tliroat. 

Afess. Good madam, hear me. 

Cleo, Well, go to, I wiH ; 

But there 's no goodness in thy face : If Antony 
Be free, and healthful, — why so tart a &vour 
To trumpet such good tidings ?^ If not well. 



" You cram tlicse words into my enn, against 
** The stomach of my sense.** Malone. 
Pam is a vulvar word, never used in our author's plays, but 
once by Falstaff, where he describes his situation in the buck- 
basket.' In the pass:icxi before us, it is e\idently a misprint for 
rain. The quotation from yuHut Casar does not support the old 
reading at all, the idea bcnig perfectly distinct. Ritton. 
i?fl«jmV, however, occurs in King yohn : 

** Have wc ra^nnVd up your gates against the world.** 

Steeven*., 

* But Kvell and free, &c.] This speech is but coldly imitated by 
ficiiumont and Fletcher, in The FaUe One : 

" Cleop. What of him ? Speak : if ill, Apollodorus, 
** It is my happiness : and for tliy news 
•* Receive a favour kings have kneel'd in vain for," 
" And kiss my liand." Steevens. 

* — — If Antony 

Be free, and healthful, — why so tart a favour 
To trumfct such good tidings .?] The old copies havfe not the 
adverb — vahy; but, as Mr. M. Mason observes, somewhat WM 
wanting in tlije second of these lines, both to the sense aiid to the 
metre. He^lias, therefore, no doubt but the passage ought to 
nm thus : 

■ A. If Antony 
Befr€e\ and healthful, — why so tart a favour 
To usher Cfc. 
I have availed m\-sclf of this necessary expletive, wMch X firf 
nlfio in Sir Thonwa Hawmcr'a e^tiou. Stcetwir.' 
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Thou should'st come like a fury crown'd with shakes. 
Not like a formal man.^ 

Mens. Will *t please you hear me? 

Cleo» I have a mind to stiike thee, ere thou speak'st^ 
Yet, if thou say, Antony lives, is well, 
Or friends with Csesar,^ or not captive to him^ 
I '11 set thee in a shower of geld, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee.^ 

Mess, Madam, he 's well. 

Cleo. Well said. 

Meas, And friends with Caesar. 

Cleo. Thou *rt an honest man. 

Meas, Caesar and he are greater friends than ever. 

Cleo, Make thee a fortune from me. 

Mesa. But yet, madam, — 

CUeo, I do not like but yet,, it does allay 

I suspect a word was omitted at the press, and that Shakspeare 
wrote: 

— If Antony 

Be free, and healthful, needs so tart a favour, &c. Malone. 

• Not like a formal man."^ Decent, regular, yohnson. 
By 2i formal man, Shukspeare means, a man in his senses. In- 
formal women, in Measure for Measure, is used for women beside 
theinsehes. Steevens. 

A formal man, I believe, only means a man inform, i. e. shape. 
Vou should come in the /brwi of a fury, and not in the form of a 
man. So, in A mad World my Masters, by Middleton, 1608 : 

" The very devil assum'd thee formally.*^ 
i.e. assumed thy form. Malone. 

^ Tet, if thou say, Antony lives, is viell. 
Or friends with Casar, &c.] The old copy reads — *tis well. 

Malone. . 
We surely should read — is viell. The Messenger is to have his 
reward, if he says, that Antony is alinse, in health, and either 
friends vnth Casar, or not captive to hirn. Tyrvihitt. 

® / *// set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Jfigh pearls upon thee,"] That is, I will give thee a kingdom : 
it being the ea.stem ceremony, at the coronation of tlieir kings, 
to powder them with gold-duit and seed-pearl. So, Milton : 
" — the gorgeous east with liberal hand 
** Showers on her kings huxhajnc pearl and gold** 
In The Life of Tifrmr-bec, or Tamerlane, written by a Penian^ 
contemporary author, are the following worda^ a8.:tran8lated bjTj 
Mons. Petit de la Croix, in the account there given-xif his ^ 
nation. Book II, chap, i : ** Les princes du sang roYal fc lea i 
repandirent ^ pleines mains sur sa t£te i HMiMUw mc ik ^< 
reries selon la coutume," Wmk»tin, - . \- ; t 
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The good precedence;^ fy upon but yet: 

But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Pr'ythee, friend^ 

Fwrr-outnhe pack^ of matter to mine ear, 

The good and bad together « He 's friends with Caessr; 

In state of health, thou say'st ; and, thou ^y'st, free. 

Me88. Free, madam! no; I made no such report: 
He 's bound unto Octavia. 

Cleo. For what good turn ? 

Mess, For the best turn i' the bed. 

Cleo, I am pale, Charmian. 

Mesa. Madam, he 's married to Octavia. 

Of ou.-The most infectious pestilence upon thee i 

\^Strikes him dovm. 

Mess. Good madam, patienee. 

Cleo. What say you F-^Hence, 

[^Strikes him again. 
Horrible villain ! or I *11 spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I '11 unhair thy head; 

[_She hales him up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipp'd with wire, and stew'd in brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. 

Mesa, Gracious madam, 

I, that do bring the news, made not the match. 

Cleo. Say, 'tis not so, a province I will give thee^ 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage; 
And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 

Mess. He 's married, madam. 

Cleo. Rogue, thou hast liv'd too long. 

[Draws a Dagger^ 

Mess. Nay, then I *11 run:^— 

What mean you, madam ? I have made no fault. [Exit, 

' ■ it does allay 
The good precedence ;] i. e. abates the good quality of what 
is already reported. Steevetu. 

1 the pad — 3 A late editor [Mr. Capell} reads — thy 

pack. Heed. 

I believe our author wrote — thy pack. The, thee, and thy, arc 
frequently confounded in the old copy. Malone. 

^ — — Draws a Bagger.'] The old copy— i)raf9 a Knife. SteetetU 
See Vol VII, p. 56, n.7. Mafonc, 
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Char, Good madams keep y^ourself within youraelf ;^ 
'She macB is ifinocent. 

Cleo, Some innocents 'scape not the thunderbolti— 
Melt Egypt into Nile!* and kindly creatures 
Turn all td serpents!— i-Call the slave again; 
Though I am mad^ I will not bite him :— Call. 

Char.: He is afeai^d to come. 

Cieo. I will not hurt him^— - .' 

These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself;^ since I myself 
Have ^ven myself the cause.-— Come hither, sir. 

Re-enter Messenger. 
Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news i Give to a gracious message- 
An host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt. 

Meaa. I have done my duty. 

Cleo. Is he married? 
I cannot hate thee worser than I do, 
If thou again say, Yes. 

» -i..** hep yourself taithin yourself;"] i. e. contain yourself* re- 
strain your passion within bounds. So, in The TaTning of the Skrefv: 
** Doubt not, my lord, we can contain onrselvcs.'* Steevens. 

* Melt Egypt into Nile!'] So, in the first scene of this play: 

" Let Rome in Tyber melt^* &c. Steefb^n*, 

* These hands dm hxck nobility^ that they strike 

A meaner than myself;'] This thought seems to be borpowfed 
from the laws of chivahy, "vrhich forbad a knight to engage with 
his inferior. So, in Alimm>€Gsar: 

" Stay; understand'st thou well the points of duel? 
** Art bom of gentle blood, and pure descent? — 
** Was none or all thy lineage hanged or cuckold ? 
" Bastard, or bustinado'd ? is thy pedigree 
** As long and wide as mine ? — ^for otherwise 
** Thou wert most unworthy, and 'twere loss of honour 
** In me to fight." Steevens. 
Perhaps here was intended an indirect censure of Qiieen Eli- 
r.abctb, ror her unprincely and nn&minine treatment of the amia- 
ble £arl of Essex. The play was probably not produced till after 
her death, when a stroke at ker proud and passionate demeanour 
to her courtiers and maids of honour (for her majesty used to 
chastise them, too) might be safely hazarded. In a subsequent 
part of this scene there is (as Dr. Grey has observed) an evident 
allusion to Elizabeth'^ enquiries concemii^ the persoaoiCtet- 
YirAy Mary, Queen of Sootf . JdsUmv^. 
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Me89* He is married, madam. 

Cleo. The gods confound thee! dost thou holdtfiens 
still? 

Me89, Should I lie, madam ? 

Cleo. O, I wouldy thou didst; 

So half my Egypt were submerg'd,^ and made 
A cistern for scal'd snakes ? Go, get thee hence ; 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou would'st appear most ugly/ He is married? 

Me89, I crave your highness' pardon. 

Cleo. He is married? 

Mess. Take no offence, that I would not offend you: 
To punish me for what you make me do^ 
Seems much unequal: He is married to Octavia. 

Cleo. O, that his fault should make a knave of thee^ 
That art not! — What? thou 'rt sure of *t?8— JGet thcc 

hence : 

• ——were submerged,] Submerged is whelmed under water. 
So, in The Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

*• — spoil'd, lost^ and submer^d in the inundation," &c. 
Aeain, in Reynold's GocP9 Revenge against Murder^ Book III. 
Hist, xiv : ** — * as the cataracts of Nilus make it submerge and 
wash £g3^t with her inundation." Steevem. 

1 to me 

Thou v)ould*it appear most ugly.l^ So, in King ^ohn^ A.Qt 
III» SC. i : 

** Fellow, be ctm« ; I cannot brook thy sight ; 

*' This news hath made thee a most ugly man." Steeveiig. 

• Thtit art not J-^What? thou *rt sure of 't ?] Old copy : 

That art not vihat thou *rt sure of. Steevens. 
For this, which is not easily understood. Sir Thomas Hanmdr 
has given : 

That sav'st but vyhat thou *rt sure of! 
1 am not satisfied with the change, which, though it affords 
•ense, exhibits little spirit. I fancy the line consists only of 
abrupt starts : 

O that his fault should make a knave -of thee. 
That art — ^not what? — ^Thou'rt sure on't. Get thee hence: 
That his fault should make a knave of thee that art— but what 
shall I say thou art not? Thou art then sure of this mxtrriage. — 
Get thee hence. * 

Dr. Warburton has received Sir T. Hanmer's emendation. 

yohnson. 
f In Measure for Measure, Act II, sc. ii, is a passage so muck 
resembling this, that I cannot help pointing it out for the use of 
some future commentator, thbugh I am uiudbk to apply it witji 
success to the very difficult line before us : 
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The merchandise which thou hast brought from Rome^ 
Are all too dear for me ; Lie they upon thy handy 
And be undone by 'em ! \Exit Messenger. 

Char. Good your highness, patience. 

Cleo. In praiung Antony, I have ^sprais'd Caesur. 

Char, Many times^ madam. 

Cieo. * I am paid for 't now. 

Lead me from hence, 

I faint; O Iras, Charmianr— 'Tis no matter ^—' 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas; bid him 

** Drest in a little brief authority, 
" J^09t ignorimt qftvhat he '* most aisur^d, 
** His glassy essence." Steevau. 
That art not V9hat thou *rt fure of J"] i. e. Thou art not an honest 
man, of which thou art thyself assured, but thou art, in my opi- 
nion, a knave by thy master's fault alone. Toilet. 

A proper punctuation, with the addition of a single letter, will 
make this passage clear; the reading of sure oft, instead of xureo/l* 
O, that his fault should make a rogue of thee 
That art not! — What? thou *rt surt of 't? 
That is. What ? are you sure of what you tell me, that he is 
married to Octavia ? M. Mason. 

I suspect, the editors have endeavoured to correct this passage 
in the wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recollect 
herself, and to be ashamed of having struck the servant for the 
faidt of his master. She then very naturally exclaims: 
O, that his fault should make -a knave of thee. 
Thou art not Huhat thou ^rt sore ofP* 
for so 1 would read, with the change of only one letter. — Ala^ 
is it not strange, that the fault of Antony should make thee ap- 
pear to me a knave, thee, tliat art innocent, and art not the 
cause of that ill news, in consequence of which thou art yet sore 
with my blows ! 

If it be said, that it is very harsh to suppose that Cleopatra 
means to say to the Messenger, that he is not himself that infor* 
mation which he brings, and which has now made him smart, 
let the following passage in Coriolanus answer the objection : 
" Lest you should chance to whip your inforTnation, 
** And beat the messenger that bids beware 
" Of what is to be dreaded." 
The Egyptian queen has beaten her irformation. 
If the old copy be right, the meaning is — Strange, that his 
fault should make thee appear a knave, who art not that infor- 
mation of which thou bringest such certain assiu>ance. Malone, 
I have adopted the arrangement, &c. proposed, with singular 
acuteness, by Mr. M. Mason ; and have the greater confi(&nce 
in it, because I received the very same emendation from a gen- 
^ tleman who had never met with the wori^ in which vt€s%\. Qk;- 
GUrred. Sttevens. 
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Report the feature of Octavia,^ her years, - 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

Tke colour of her hair :i— -bring me word qvdckly.— 

Let him for ever go:^ — Let him not— Charmiany 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

T* other way he 's a Mars i^^-^id you Alexas [ To Mar. 

• . the feature of Octavia,'\ By frature seems to be meant, 

the cast and make of her face. Feature, however, anciently ap- 
pears to have sij^niiicd beauty in jreneial. 

So, in Greene's Farev:eU to Foliy, 1617: "—rich thou art, 
featured thou art, feared thou art." 

Spenser uses feature for the whole turn of the body. Fairj^ 
^een, B. I, c. viii : 

" Thus when they had the witch disrobed quite, 
" And itU her fi\tl\y feature open shown.** 
Again, in B. Ill, c. ix : 

** She also doft her heavy habcrjeon, 
" Which the fair feature of her limbs did hide.** Steevem. 
Our autlior has alread}', in As Tou Liie It, \isedfeature for the 
general cast of face. See Vol. V, p. 88, n. 4. Malone. 

^ — — let him not leave out 
Tlie colour of her hair:"] This is one of Sfaak8peare*s masterly 
touches. Cleopatra, after bidding Charmian to enquire of the 
Messenger concerning the beauty, age, and temperament of 
Octavia, immediately adds, let him not lea'oe out the colour of her 
hair ; as from thence she miglit be able to judge for herself, of 
her rival's propensity to those pleasures, upon which her passion 
for Antony was founded. Henley. 

Verily, I would, for the instruction of mine ignorance, that 
the commentator had dealt more diflfusedly on Uiis delectable 
subject, for I can in no wise divine what coloured hair is to be 
regarded as most indicative of venereal motions : perhaps indeed 
the t-ofjLxi xp^a-iixt ; and yet, without experience, certainty may 
still be wanting to mine appetite for knowledge. Cuncta prim 
tentanda, saith that waggish poet Ovidius Naso. Am,ner. 

* Let hitn for ever go .•] She is n9W talking in broken sew- 
tences, not of the Messenger, but Antony, yohnson. 

^ T* other ivay he *s a Mars:"] In this passage the sense is clear, 
but, I think, may be much improved by a very little alteration. 

Cleopatra, in her passion upon the news of Antony's marriagei 
says : ^ . * 

*• Let him for ever go : — Let him not — Charmian,-* 

'* Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

** T' other way he *s a Msrs.** 
This, I think, would be more sjnrited thus : 

Let hiinfor ever go — let him — no, — Charmian^, 

Though he be paintcdy &.c. Tyrahitt, 
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Bring me word, how tall she is.-^Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not speak to me.— Lead me to my chamber. 

SCENE VL 
JVcfar Misenum. 

Enter Pompey, and Menas, at one sidey with Drum and 
Trumfiet: at another ^ C^sar, Lepidus, Antony, Eno- 
BARBUS, Mecjenas, with Soldiers inarching. 

Pom, Your hostages I have, so have you mine; 
And we shall talk before we fight. 

C<f«. Most meet, 

That first we come to words ; and therefore have we 
Our written purposes before us sent : 
Which, if thou hast consider'd, let us know 
If 't will tie up thy discontented sword ; 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth. 
That else must perish here. 

Pom. To you all three, 

The senators alone of this great world. 
Chief factors for the gods, — I do not know, 
Wherefore my father should revengers want. 
Having a son, and friends ; since Julius Caesar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted,"* 
There saw you labouring for him. What was it, 
That mov'd pale Cassius to conspire ? And what 
Made the^ all-honour*d, honest, Roman firutus. 
With the arm'd rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom. 
To drench the Capitol; but that they would 
Have one man but a man ? And that is it. 
Hath made me rig my navy; at whose burden 
The anger'd ocean foams; with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 

Cas, Take your time. 

** -7— the good Brutus ghosted,] This verb is also used by Bur- 
ton, in liis Anatomy of Melancholy. Preface, p. 22, edit. 1632. 
•* What madnesse ghosts this old man ? but what madnesse 
ghosts us all ?" Steevens. 

* Made the — ] Thus the second folio. In the first, \iv& «s^<(\i^ 
— the is omitted, to the maniiest iniurr of the m^Xi«. Steeotniu 
VOL. Xiii, A a 
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Ant. Thou canst not fear us,'' Pompey, with thy sails, 
We '11 speak with thee at sea: at land, thou know'st 
How much we do o'er-count thee. 

Potn. At land, indeed, 

Thou dost o'er-count me of my father's house :^ 
But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself,^ 
Remain in 't, as thou may'st. 

J^e/i, Be pleas'd to tell us, 

(For this is from the present) how you take 
The offers we have sent you. 

Cas, There 's the point. 

Ant, Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is woilh embrac'd. 

CV*. And what may follow, 

To try a larger fortune. 

Pom, You have made me offer 

Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirates ; then, to send 

* Thou canst not fear «j,] Thou ciinst not affright us withtby 
numerous im\y. yohnson. 
So, in ,^feasureJ'or Measure .• 

** Setting it up, Uyjear llie birds of prey." SteevfM. 

^ At lanJt indeed^ 
Thou dcst o\'r'Crjunt vie cfinyfather^s house :"] At land indeed 
thou dost I xcet. d njc in ji(;sst.ssions, h:mng added to thy awn 
my father's houso. O^er -Count seems to be used equivocally, and 
Pompey pt rhaps meant to insinuate that 'Antony not only wt- 
numbered, but liail ever -reached, him. The circumstance; here al- 
luded to our author found in the old translation of Plutarch: 
" Afterwards, when Pomppy's house was put to open sale, An- 
tonius bought it; bvit when they asked him money for it, he 
madi- it very str..uiige, nd was offended with them.** 

Ap,'ain: ** Whircupen Antonius asked him, [Sextus Pompeiusl 
And where slir.ll wc sup? There, suyd Pompey; and snowed 
liim his .:ilinii'al galley, A\hich had six benches of owers: that 
said he is niy futher^s house they have left me. He spake it to 
taunt Antoi/:.;s, btcuse he had his father's house, thjit was PoDl' 
pey the Grenl." See p. 278, n. 9, Ma/one. 

^ But, since the cuckoo huilds fict for hiniself, &C.3 Since, like 
the cucko»», Imm s«. iz( s tlie nests of other birds, you have invaded 
a house w}>i(l» > ou c oiild not buikl, keep it wluie you can. yohnson. 
So, in V H. '2 iv.d's ij\.!is! tion of Pliny, B. X,'ch. ix: 

*' 1 J. . ! I iL kows) lr,y alwaies in otlier birds' nests.** 

ikeevens. 

9 thij ts j,om the present,"] i. e. foreign to the object of 

4»yr present discussion. See Vol. II, p. 10, n, 6. Stecvent, 
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Measures of wheat to Rome: This 'greed upon^ 
To part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our target unduited. 

Cue, A7it, Lefi, That 's our offer. 

Pom, Know thcD} 

I came before you here, a man prepar'd 
To take this offer: But Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience: — Though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, You must know, 
When Caesar and your brothers were at blows^ 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 

jint. I have heard it, Pompey; 

And am well studied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. 

Pom. Let mc have your hand: 

I did not think, sir, to have met you here. 

Ant, The beds i' the cast are soft; and thanks to you? 
That call'd me, timelier than my purpose, hither; 
For I have gain'd by it. 

Cas, Since I saw you last, 

There is a change upon you. 

Pom, Well, I know not 

What counts harsh fortune casts uf ovi my face ;2 
But in my bosom shall she never come. 
To make my heart her vassal. 

JLeJi. Well met here. 

Pom, I hope so, Lepidus. — Thus we are agreed: 
I crave, our composition may be written, 
And seal'd between us. 

Cics. That 's the next to do. 

Pom, \Vc '11 feast each other, ere we part; and let us 
Draw lots, who shall bcgm. 

Ant, That will I, Pompey. 

Po7n, No, Antony, take the lot i^ but, first. 
Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard, that Julius Caesar 

* Our targe — ] Old copy, unmetrically — targes. Steevens. 

^ What counts harsh fortune ciiSts C-'c.'] Metaphor from mating^ 
marks or lines in casting accounts in aiitlimctick. Warburton, 

3 - — taie the lot:'] Perhaps (a syllable being here wantiDg 
to the meti-e) our author wrote : 

*— — taie we the lot. Stecvent, 
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Grew fat with feasting^ there. 

.d7it. You have heard much. 

Po?n, I have fair meanings,'* sir. 

Atit. And fair words to them. 

Pom, Then so much have I heard:— 
And I have heard, Apollodorus carried — 

Eno. No more of that: — He did so. 

Pofii. What, I pray you? 

Etio. A certain queen to Caesar in a mattress.* 

Potu. I know thee now; How far'st thou, soldier? 

Eno, Well; 

And well am like to do ; for, I perceive, 
Four feasts are toward. 

Pom, Let me shake thy hand; 

I never hated thee : I have seen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 

Eno. Sir, 

I never lov'd you much ; but I have praia'd you, 
\Vhen you have well deservM ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 

Fom, Enjoy thy plainness. 

It nothing ill becomes thee.— 
Aboard my galley I invite you all : 
Will you lead, lords ? 

Caa, Ant. Lcfi, Show us the way, sir. 

Pom, Come. [^Exeunt 

Pom. Cas. Ant. Lep. Soldiers and Attendants* 

Men, Thy father, Pompey, would ne'er have made this 
treaty. — [^s/rfe.]— You and I have known, sir.<* 

Eno. At sea, I think. 

Alcn. We have, sir. 

Eno, You have done well by water. 

Men, And you by land. 

Eno. I will praise any man that will praise me:- 
though it cannot Ix) denied what I have done by land. 

^ "•"^meanings f"^ Former editions, meamn|^. JReed. 
The correction was sug-gested by Mr. Heath. JMalone. 

^ A certain queen to Caesar in a mattress.] i. e. To Julius Cxsar. 

Steerent. 

This is from the margin of North's Plutarch, 1579 : " Cleopatrtt 
trussed up in a m^ttresse, and so brought to Catar, upon jfyoUih 
'ioru^ backe." Ritson. 

^ Tou and I have knovirij str.'\ i. e. been acquainted. SOy in Cyfth 
^fline: " Sir, we have il?nown togetKer ^\.oAe«»&?* Sue<Qenff, 
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Men. Nor what I have done by water. 

Eno. Yes, something you can deny for your own safe- 
ty : you have been a great thief by sea. 

Men, And you by land. 

Eno, There I deny my land service. But give me your 
hand, Menas: If our eyes had authority, here they might 
take two thieves kissing. 

Men, All men*s faces are true, whatsoe'er their hands 
are. 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true face. 

Men, No slander; they steal hearts. 

Rno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men, For my part, I am Surry u is turned to a drink- 
ing. Pompey doth this day laugh away nis Foi-tnne. 

Eno, If he do, sure, he cannot weep it back again. 

Men, You have said, sir. We looked not for Mark 
Antony here; Pray you, is he married to Cleopatra? 

Eno. Caesar's sister is call'd Octavia. 

Men, True, sir; she was the wife of Caius Marccllu^. 

^720. But she is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 

Men, Pray you, sir? 

Eno, 'Tis true. 

Men, Then is Caesar, and he, for ever knit together. 

Eno, If I were bound to divine of this unity, I would 
not prophecy so. 

Men, I think, the policy of tliat purpose made more 
in the marriage, than the love of the parties. 

Eno, I think so too. But you shall find, the band that 
seems to tie their friendship together, will be the very 
stranglcr of their amity : Octavia is of a holy, cold, and 
still conversation.^ 

Men, Who would not have his wife so? 

Kno. Not he, that himself is not so; which is Mark 

" I'd ill praise any man that viill praise me:"] The poet's art in 
Ucliveriiig' this humorous sentiment (which gives so very true 
and natural a picture of the cv)mmercc of the world) can never 
be suiHciently i.dmired. The confession could come from none 
but a frank and rough character, like the s])eaker*s : and the 
moral lesson insinuated mider it, th:.t Jiuttery can make its way 
throug'h the nK)st stubborn manners, dcGcrvcs our serious re- 
flection. Warburton. 

8 co7ixersatiQn.'\ i. e. behaviour, manner of acting in com* 

mon life. So, in Paalni xxxvii, 14: " — to slay such as be of up- 
right conxersatiov." Stccvens. 

AatJ 
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Antony. He will to his Egyptian dish agsdn: then shall 
the sighs of Octavia blow the fire up in Caesar; and, as I 
said before, that which is the strength of their amity, 
shall prove the immediate {luthor of their variance. An- 
tony will use his affection where it is ; he married but 
his occasion here. 

Men, And thus it may be. Come, sir, will you aboard? 
1 have a health for you. 

£no. I shall take it, sir: we have used our throats in 

Men, Come ; let 's away. lExeunt. 

SCENE VII. 

On Board Pompey's Galleyy lying' near Misenum. 
Mustek, Enter Two or Three Servants, ivith a Banquet? 

1 ScriK Here they 'II be, man: Some o* their plants^ 
are ill -rooted already, the least wind i* the world will blow 
them down. 

2 Serv. Lepidus is high-coloured. 

1 Serv, They have made him drmk alms-drink.' 

3 Sen), As they pinch one another by the disposition,^ 

* vsith a Banquet.] A banquet, in oiu* authw's time, fre- 
quently sigiiificd what we now call a desert; and from the fol- 
lowing dialogue tlie word must here be understood in that sense. 
So, in Lord Cromvieil, 1602 : ** Their dinner is our banket after 
dinner." 

Again, in Heath's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, 1661 : ** After 
dinner, he was served with a banquet, in the conclusion whereof 
he knighted Alderman Viner." Malone. 

1 Sortie 0* their plants — ] Plants, besides its common 

meamng, is here used for iha foot, from the Latin. Johnson. 

So, in Thomsis Lupton's Thyrd Booke of Notable ThiJigs, 4to. 
bl. 1 : " Grinde mustai-dc with vineg-er, and rubbe it well on the 
plants or soles of the feete" &c. 

Agsdn, in Chapman's version of the sixteenth Iliad: 

** Even to the low plants of his feete, his forme was al- 
tered." Steevens. 

* TAey have made hint drink alms-drink.] A phrase, amongst 
good fellows, to signify that liquor of another's share which his 
compiinion drinks to ease him. But it satirically alludes to Cxsar 
and Antony's admitting* him into the triumvirate, in order to 
take off from themselves the load of envy. War burton. 

' As they pinch one another by the disposition,"] A phrase equiva- 
^nlto that now in use, of Touc?iing one in a sore place. Warburtoru 
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he cries out, no more; reconciles them to his entreaty^ 
and himself to the drink. 

1 Serv, But it raises the greater war between him and 
his discretion. 

2 Serv, Why, this it is to have a name in great men's 
fellowship : I had as lief have a reed that will do me no 
service, as a partizan^ I could not heave. 

1 Serv, To be called into a huge sphere, and not to 
be seen to move in 't, are the holes where eyes should 
be, which pitifully disaster the cheeks.* 

* a partizan — 3 A pike. Johnson. 

So, in Hamlet: 

" Shall I strike at it with my partizan ?** Steevens. 

* To be called into a huge sphere, ami not to be seen to tnove in 'f, 
are the holes vihere eyes should be, tvhich pitijully disaster the cheeks.^ 
This speech seems to be mutilated ; to supply the deficiencies is 
impossible, but perhaps the sense was originally approaching 
to this : 

To be called into a huge sphere, and not to be seen to move in it, is 
a very ignominious state ; great offices are the holes lijhere eyes 
should be, which, if eyes be wanting, pitifully disaster the cheeks. 

Johnson. 
In the Eighth Book of The Civil Wars, by Daniel, st. 103, is a 
passage which resembles this, tliough it will hardly serve to 
explain it. The Ectrl of Warwick suys to his confessor : 
"•I know that I am fix* d unto a sphere, 
** That is ordained to m,ove. It is the place 
** My fate appoints me ; and the region where 
** I must, whatever happens there embrace. 
** Disturbance, triivail, labour, hope and fear, 
" Are of that clime, ingender'd in that place ; 
" And action best, I sec, becomes the best: 
** The stars that have most glory, have no rest." Steevens. 
The thought, though miserably expressed, appears to be this : 
That a man ciJled into a high sphere, without being seen to 
move in it, is a sight as'unscemly as the holes where the eyes 
should be, witliout the eyes to fill them. M. Mason. 

I do not believe a single word hiis been omitted. The being 
caUed into a huge sphere, and not being seen to move in it, these 
two circumstances, says the speaker, resemble sockets in a fiice 
where eyes should be, [but vse not] which eTnpty sockets, or 
holes without eyes, pitifully disfigure the countenance. 

The sphere in which the eye moves is an expression which 
Shakspeare has often used. Thus, in his 119th Sonnet: 

** How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted," &c. 
^^in, in HaTnlet: 

** Make thy two eyes, Uke stars, staxt £Yom\>\t\T s^Heresi^'' 

JNIalone. 
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A sennet sounded. Enter C^sar, Antony, PompeYjLe- 

PIDUS, AgRIPPA, MECiENAS, EnOBARBUS, I^ENAS) 

vnth other Ca/itains, , . . 

jint. Thus do they, sir: [ro CiES.] They take tk< 
flow o' the Niles - 
By certain scales i* the pyramid ; they know, 
By the height, the lowness, or the mean,^ if dearth, 
Or foizon, follow :^ The higher Nilus swells, 
The more it promises : as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 

Leji, You have strange serpents there. 

® — They take thejloiv o* the Nile — ] Pliny, speaking of the 
Nile, savs, ** How high it riseth, is knownc bymarkcs and mea- 
sures taken of certain pits. The ordinar}- height of it is sixteen 
cubitcs Under that gage, the waters overflow not all. Above 
that stint, there are a let and hindrance, by reason that the later 
it is ere they bee fallen and downe againe. By these the seed- 
time is much of it spent, for that the earth is too wet. By the 
other there is none at all, by reason that tlie ground is drie and 
thirstic. The province taketh good keepe and reckoning of both, 
the one as well as tlie other. For when it is no higher than 12 
cubites, it findeth cxtreame famine: yea, and ..t 13 it feeleth 
liunger still ; 14 ciibitos comftU'ts their hearts, 15 bids them take 
Tio care, but 16 affordeth them plentie and delicious dainties. 
So soone as any ])art of tiie land is freed from the water, streight 
waies it is sowed." Philemon HoUimd's Translution, loOl, B. V, 
c. ix. Heed. 

Shakspearc seems rather to have derived his knowledge of 
this fact from Leo's History of Africa, translated by John Por)', 
folio, 1600 : " Upon another side of the island standeth an house 
alone by itselfe, in the midst whereof there is a foiire square 
cesteme or channel of eighteen cubits deep, whereinto tlie 
water of Nilus is conveyed by a certriine sluice under ground. 
And in the midst of the cesteme there is erected a certaine />//- 
Icr, which is tnarked and divided into so many cubits as the cisterne 
containeth in depth. And upon the seventeenth of June, when 
Nilus beginning to overflow, the water thereof conveicd by the 
said sluce into the cbannel, increaseth daily. If the water reach- 
eth only to the fifteenth cubit of the said piller, they hope for a 
fruitful yeere following ; but if stayeth between the twelfth cubit 
and the fifteentli, then the increase of the yeere will prove but 
mean; if it rcstetli between the tenth and twelfth cubits, then it 
is a sign that corne will be solde ten clucates the bushel." Mahne. 

7 -^~^the tneaji,'] i. e. the middle. Stcevens. 
^ Or fo'izon, Jolloiv .•] Foizon is a French word signifying plen- 
1 y, abundance. I am told that it is still in common use in the North 
Sec Vol. II, p. 54, n. 6. Stcevens. 
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^Int, Ay, Lepidus. 

Left, Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud 
by the operation of your sun: so is your crocodile. 

jfnt. They are so. 

JPom, Sit, — and some wine.^— A health to Lepidus. 

Le/i. I am not so well as I should be, but I '11 ne'er 
out. 

£no. Not till you have slept; I fear me, you *11 be ioj 
till then. 

JLefi, Nay, certainly, I have heard, the Ptolemies' py- 
ramises are very goodly things ;» without contradiction, 
1 have heard that. 

Mm. Pompey, a word. \jA9ide. 

Pom. Say in mine ear: What is \l 

Men. Forsake thy seat, I do beseech thee, captain, 

[yUide* 
And hear me speak a word.^ 

Pom. Forbear me till anon.— 

This wine for Lepidus. 

Lefi. What manner o* thing is your crocodile ? 

Ant. It is shaped, sir, like it self; and it is as broad as 
it hath breadth : it is just so high as it is, and moves with 
its own organs : it lives by that which nourisheth it ; and 
the elements once out of it, it transmigrates. 

Lep. What colour is it of? 

jlnt. Of its own colour too. 

' I have heard the Ptolemies* pyramises are very goodly thin^t;'} 
Pyrainis for pyramid was in common use in our author's time. 
So, in Bishop Corbet's Poemi^ 1647 : 

" Nor need the chancellor boast, whose pyramis 

" Above the host and altar reared is." 
From this word Shakspeare formed the Engiish plural, pyra* 
nUsea, to marl^Uie indistinct pronunciation of a man nearly intox- 
leated, whose twigue is now beginning to " split what it speaks." 
In other places he has introduced the Latin plural pyramidet, 
which was constantly used by our ancient writers. So, in this pUiy; 

" My country's high pyramides — ." 
Again, in Sir Aston Cockain's Poems^ 1658 : 

" Neither advise I thee to pass the seas, 

" To take a vie w of the pyramided V 
Again, in Braithwaite's Survey of Histories, 1614 : " Thou art 
now for building a second pyramides in the air. Malone. 

^ And hear me speak a word.] The two last syllables of this 
hemistich are, I believe, an interpolation. They add itfi\.\»>^Mt 
sense, but disturb the measure. Stteven^, 
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Lefi. 'Tis a strange serpent. 

^nt. 'Tis so. .And the tears of it arc wet.* 

Caa, Will tliis description satisfy him ? 

\4nt. With the health that Ponipey gives hiiD} else .he 
Is a very epicure. 

Pom. [7b MBNAsa«/d^.] Go, hangi sir, hang! TdD 
me of that? away! 
Do as I bid you. — Where 's tliis cup I cali'd for? 

Men. If for the sake of merit thou v?ilt hear mCi 
Rise from thy stool. [Amdt. 

Pom. I think, thou 'rt mad. The matter^ 

\^Rifte8^ and walks a%id€* 

Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy fortimes. 

Pom. Thou hdst scrv'd me with much faith ; \Vhat '» 
cbc to say ? 
Be jolly, lords. 

Jint. These quick-sands, Lepidus, 

Keep off them, for you sink. 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 

Pom. What say*st thou? 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? That 's 
twice. 

Pom. How should that be ? 

Men. But entertain it, and^ 

Although thou think me poor, I am the man, 
Will give thee all the world. 

Pojn. ' Hast thou drunk well ? 

Men. No, Pompey, I have kept mc from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar'stbe, the eailhly Jove: 
Whate'cr the ocean pales, or sky inclips,^ 
Is thine, if thou wilt have 't. 

Pom. Show me which way. 

Men. These three world-sharers, these competitors,* 
Are in thy vessel : Let mc cut the cable ;*> 

^ — the tears of it arc viet."] " Be your tears wet ?*' says 
Lear to Cordeliu, Apt IV, so. \ii. Malone. 

^ ■ or sky iiiclips,] i. e. embraces. Steevens. 

* ■ competitors,'] i. c. confederates, partners. See Vol. II, 
p. 183, n. 4. Steevens. 

* — Let 'me cut the cable;'] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch : ** Now in tlie middest of the feast, when they fell to be 
merie with Aiitonius louc vnto Cleopatra, Menas the pirate came 
to Pompey, aiid whispering in liis care, said unto him : shall I 
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And) when we are put off, fall to their throats : 
All there is thine.* 

Pom. Ah, this thou should'st have done, 

And not have spoke on 't! In me, 'tis villainy; 
In thee, it had been good service. Thou must know, 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour; 
Mine honour, it. Repent, that e'er thy tongue 
Hath so betray 'd thine act: Being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done ; 
But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 

JSfen. For this, [yiside. 

I *11 never follow thy pall'd fortunes^ more.— 
Who seeks, and will not take, when once 'tis offer'd. 
Shall never find it more.** 

Pom. This health to Lepidus. 

jint. Bear him ashore. — I '11 pledge it for him, Pompey. 

£no. Here 's to thee, Menas. 

Men. Enobarbus, welcome. 

Pom. Fill, till the cup be hid. 

£no. There 's a strong fellow, Menas. 

[^Pointing' to the Attendant who carries off Lep. 

Men, Why ? 

cut the gables of the ankers, and make thee Lord not only of 
Sicile and Sardinia, but of the whole empire of Rome bcsicles ? 
Pompey liauing pawsed a wliile vpon it, at length aunswered 
him: thou shouldest haue done it, and neuer h.ve told it me, 
but now we must content vs with that we haue. As for my selfe, 
I was neuer taught to breake my fuitli, nor to be counted a trai- 
tor." Steevena, 

* All there is thine."] Thus the old copy. Modem editors read : 

All then is thine. 
If alteration be necessary, we might as well give : All theirs 
I J thine. All therct however, may mean, all in the vessel. Steevens, 

^ — thy p&il*dJortunes — ] Palled, is vapid, ptst its time of 
excellence ; palled wine, is wine that has lost its original spright- 
liness. Johnson. 

Failed is a word of which the ct}Tnology is unknown. Per- 
haps, says Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, it is only a corruption 
of paledf and was origini.lly i-.pplic d to colours. Thus, in Chau- 
cers Manciple's Prologue, v. 17,004 : 

** So imweldy wus this scly palled ghost." Steevens. 

^ Who 5<r^j, and v)ill not take, ivhen once ^tis offer'd. 
Shall ntverjind it more.] This is from the ancient proverbial 
f hyme : 

** He wlio will not, when he may, 

'* When be vflW, he shall have nay." Stee^^na. 
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£no. He bean» 

The third part of the world, man; See*8tnot? 

Men, The third part then is drunk: 'Would it Were 
all,^ 
That it mig^ht go on wheels!* 

J£?io. Drink thou; increase the reels.^ 

Men, Come. 

Pom, This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 

^nt. It ripens towards it.— Strike the vesselsy^ ho! 
Here is to Caesar. 

Cas. I could well forbear it. 

It 's monstrous labour, when I wash my bi*ain, 
And it grows fouler. 

jint. Be a child o' the time. 

** The third part then is drunl : ^ Would it ivereall, &c.] The old 
copy reads — T1)C third part then he is drunk, &c. The contest 
cleaily shows that the transcriber's eiir deceived him, and that 
we should read as I have printed it, — The tliird part then is 
drunk. Malone. 

^ That it oni^ht go on re heels f] The World goes upon Wheels, is 
the title of a pamphU t written by Ta}'lor the water-poet. Malone. 

2 — increase rAe reels.] As tlie word — reel, was not, in our 
author's time, employed to sig^iify a dance or revel, and is used 
in no other part of liis works as a substantive, it is not impossi- 
ble tliat the passage before us, which seems designed as a con- 
tinuation of the imager}* suggested by Menas, originally stood 
thus ; 

" DrinJ^ thou, and grease the wheels." 
A phrase, somewhat similar, occurs in Ttmon of Athens.' 

" with liquorish draughts &c. 

" greases l.is pure mmd, 

** That from it all consideration slips.** Steevens. 

^ — Strike tlie vessels,"] Try whether tlie casks sound as 
empty, yohnson. 

I believe, strike the vessels means no more than chink the ves' 
sels one against the other, as a mark of our unanimity in drinking 
as we now say, chink glasses. Stetvens. 

Mr. Steevens is surely right. So, in one of lago's songs : 
" And let me the cannikin clink.** Sitson. 

Vessels probably mean kettlc'drunis, which were beaten when 
the healtli of a person of eminence w^as drunk; immediately after 
we have, '* make battery to our ears with the loud musick." They 
are called kettles in Hamlet: 
" Give me thu < vps ; 
" And let the kettle to the trumpet speak." 

Dr. Johnson's explanation degrades this feast of the lords ef 
the whole norld into a rustic revel. H White, 
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C£8, Possess it, I '11 make answer :* but I had rather 
fast 
From all, four days, than drink so much in one. 

Kno. Ha, my brave emperor! [To Ant. 

Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 
And celebrate our drink? 

Pom. Let 's ha 't, good soldier. 

jlnt. Come, let us all take hands ;^ 
Till that the conquering wine hath steep'd our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 

Eno, All take hands. — 

Make battery to our ears^ with the loud musick : — 
The while, I ^11 place you: Then the boy shall sing; 
The holding every man shall bear,^ as loud 



4 / V/ make ansv3er^'\ The word — makcy only serves to 

clog the metre. Steevens. 

* Come, let us all take hands /] As half a line in this place may 
have been omitted, the deficiency might be supplied with words 
resembling those in Milton's Comus: 

** Come, let us all take hands, and beat the ground^ 
« Till" &c. Steevens. 

* Make batterj' to our ears — ] So, in King yohn .- 

" Our ears are cudgel 'd.^* Steevens. 

^ The holding every man shall bear,] In old editions : 

The holding every man shall beat, 

The company were to join in the burden, which the poet styles, 
the holding. But how were they to beat this with their sides? I 
am persuaded, the poet wrote : 

The holding every inan shall bear, as loud 
As his strong sides can volley. 
The breast and sides are immediately concerned in straining 
to sing as loud and forcibly as a man can. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's emendation is very plausible ; and yet beat 
might have been the ])oct's word, however harsh it may appear 
at present. In Henry VIII, we find a similar expression : 

** let the musick knock it." Steevens. 

The holding every man shall beat,] Every man shall accompany 
the chorus by di'umming on his sides, in token of concurrence * 
and applause. Johnson. 

I have no doubt but bear is the right reading. To bear the bur- 
den, or, as it is here called, the holding of a song, is the phrase 
at this day. Tlie passage quoted by Mr. Steevens fi-ora King 
Henry VIII, relates to instrumental musick, not to vocal. Loud 
as his sides can volley, means, vjith the utmost exertion of his voice. 
So we say, he laughed till he split his sides. M. JVlason, 

Theobald's emendation appears to me so p\&\i^)9KA!&> %3^ >^kvt^ 
VOL. Kill B b 
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As his strong sides can volley. 

\_Muaick /liays. Eno. filaccB them hand in htmdn 

SONG. 

Comey thou monarch of the vine^ 
Plumfiy Bacchusy with /link eynefi 
In thy vats our cares be drowned; 
IVith thy grafies our hairs be crowned; 
Cup. «», till the world go round; 
Cufi usy till the world go round! 

Cas, What would you more ? — Pompey, good night, 
Good brother, 
Let me request you off: our graver business 
Frowns at this levity.— Gentle lords, let 's part; 
You see, we have burnt our cheeks : strong Enobarbe 
Is weaker than the wine ; and^mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks : the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick'd us all. What needs more words? Good night*- 
Good Antony, your hand. 

jPom, I *11 try you o* the shore. 

^nt. And shall, sir: give 's your hand. 

Pom, O, Antony, 

You have my father's house,^— -But what? we are friends: 

change is so small, that I have given it a place in the text, as did 
Mr. Steeveiis, in his edition. 

The meaning of the holding is ascertained by a passage in an 
old pamphlet called The Serving- Man^s Cotnfortt 4to. 1598: 
** — where a song is to be sung the undersong or holding whereof 
is, It is merrie in haul where beards wag all." Malone. 

8 fiiiith pink eyne:'\ Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary^ says a 

pink eye is a small eye, and quotes this passage for his authority. 
Fink eynCi however, may be red eyes : eyes inflamed with drink- 
ing, are very well appropriated to Bacchus. So, in yulius Catar: 
" — such Arref and such fiery eyes.*' 
So, Greene, in his Defence of Coney 'Catching, 1592: ** —like a 
pink-ey^d ferret." Again, in a song sung by a drunken Clown in 
J^arius and Sylla, 1594 : 

" Thou makest some to stumble, and many mo to fumble* 
" And me hv^re pinky eyne, most brave and jolly wine!** 

Ste&vens. 
It should be observed, however, that from the following pas- 
sage in P. Holland's translation of the 11th Book of Pliny^s Na^ 
tural History, it appears that pink-eyed signified the smallness of 
eyes: *• ^- also them that were pinke-eyed and had verie small eies, 
they termed ocelU,** Steevens. 
^ O, Antony, 
2'ou /lave my father^ k /iow«c,'i 1^^ ^^i'S^JM^wv'^«^«tcv^^ u.Yi i 
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Come} down into the boat. 

£no. Take heed you fall not.— 

\_Excu7it Pom. C^s. Ant. and AttenduntB, 
Menas, I '11 not on shore. 

Men. No, to my cabin.— 

These drums !— these trumpets, flutes ! what !— 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewel 
To these great fellows : Sound, and be hang'd, sound out. 

^ji Flouriah of Trumfief^ with DruntM, 

Eno. Ho, says 'a 1— There 's my cap. 

Men. Ho!-»noble captain! 

Come. \^Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

A Plain in Syria. 

Enter Ventidius, c« after Conquest^ with SiLius, afkt 
other Romans, Officers^ and Soldiers; the dead Body qf 
Pacorus hornt htfore him. 

Ven, Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck ;i and now 
Pleas'd fortune does of Marcus Crassus' death 
Make me revenger.— Bear the king's so^'s body 
Before our army : — Thy Pacorus, Orodes,^ 
Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 

SiL Noble Ventidius, 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow ; spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly : so thy grand captain Antony 

** — cum Pompeio quoque circa Misenum pax inita : Qui baud 
absurd^, cum in navi Caesaremque et Antonlum ccena exciperet, 
dixit : In caritiit suit te ctenatn dare ; referens hoc dictum ad loci 
nomen, in quo patema domus ab Antonio possidebatur." Our 
author, though he lost the joke, yet seems willing to comme- 
morate the story. Wwrburton. 

The joke of which the learned editor seems to lament the loss, 
could not be found in the old translation of Plutarch, and Shak- 
apeare looked no further. See p. 266, n. 7- Steevens. 

* — strud^;'] alludes to darting. Thou whose darta have so 
often struck others, art struck now thyself yohnson. 

* — Thy Pacorus, Orodes,'] Paconu was the ^oiao^ Or»d£»> 
King of Parthia. Stee^am, 
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Shall set thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. 

Fen. O SiUus, Silius, 

I have done enough: A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act : For learn this, Silius ; 
Better leave undone,^ than by our deed acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we ser\e 's away.* 
Cxsar, and Antony, have ever won 
More in their officer, than person : Sossius, 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, , 

For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he achicv'd by the minute, lost his favour. 
Who does i' the wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captidn: and ambition. 
The soldier's virtue, rather makes choice of losg. 
Than gain, which darkens him. 
I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But 'twould offend him ; and in his offence 
Should my peformance perish. 

Sil. Thou hast, Ventidiusj 

That without which* a soldier, and His sword, 
Grants scarce distinction .<* Thou wilt write to Antony ? 

^ Better leare undone, &c.] Old copies, unmetrically (because 
Ihc players were unacquainted with the most common ellipsis) : 
Better to leave undone ^ &c. Steevens. 

* — Hvhen him lye serve \ aivay.'] Thus the old copy, and 
such certainly was our autlior's phraseology. So, in The Winter'^ 
Tale : 

** I am appointed him to murder you.*' 
Sec also Coriolanus, Vol. XIII, p. 177, n. 2. 
The modem editors, however, all read, more jgrammatically, 
when he we serve, &c. Malone. 

* That nvithout ivhich — 3 Here again, regardless of metre, the 
old copy reads : 

That viithout the which — . Steevens. 

® That viithout vihich a soldier, and his svjord. 
Grants scarce distinction."^ Grant, for afford. It is badly and 
obscurely expressed : but the sense is this : Thou hast that, Ven- 
tiditts, vjhich if thou didst viant, there would be no distinction between 
thee and thy svjord. Tou would be both equally cutti?ig and senseless. 
This was wisdom or knowledge of the world. Ventidius had told 
him the reasons why he did not pursue his advantages : and his 
friend, by this compliment, acknowledges them to be of wei^t. 

Warburton. 
We have somewhat of the same idea in Coriolanus : 

'* "WIlo, sensible, outdorc* Vvis &&tv&eV&^ s^'ord'* Sttcvem. 
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Fen, I 'U humbly signify what in his name. 
That magical word of war, we have effected ; 
How, with his banners, and his well-paid ranks. 
The ne'er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 
We have jaded out o' the field. 

SiL Where is he now? 

Ven. He proposeth to Athens : whither with what haste 
The weight we must convey with us will permit, 
We shall appear before him.-— On, there ; pass along. 

[^Ejeeunt. 

SCENE n. 

Rome.' »^n jinte-Chamber in Caesar's Houte, 

JSnier Aoripfa, and Enobarbus, meeting, 

*4gr. What, are the brothers parted ? 

Eno, They have despatched with Pompey, he is gone ; 
The otheF three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome : Csesar is sad ; and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey 's feast, as Mena3 says, is troubled 
With the green sickness. 

jigr, 'Tis a noble Lepidus. 

Eno, A very fine one : O, how he loves Caesar ! 

Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony ! 

Eno, Cassar? Why, he *s the Jupiter of men. 

^r. What *s Antony ? The god of Jupiter. 

Eno, Spake you of C^sar? How?^ the nonpareil! 

j^, O Antony I O thou Arabian bird > 

Eno, Would you praise Caesar, sayy— .Caesar;— .•go no 
further.^ 

' — Horn ?'] I believe, was here, as in another place in this 
]ilay printed by mistake, for ho. See also Vol. IV, p. 421, n. 1. 

Malone. 
I perceive no need of alteration. Steeveru. 
Spake you of Casar ? Hoi»? the nonpareil! 
Agr. O Antony ! &c.] We should read — 

Of Antony % 0, thou Arabian bird.' 
Speak you of Caesar, he is the nonpareil ; speak you of Antony, 
he IS the Arabian bird. M, Mason. 

8 — Arabian bird!"] The phGcnix. Johnson. 
So, affain, in Cyihbeline .• 

•* She is alone the Arabian bird^ and I 

" Have lost my wager." Stet'oem. 

• — — CtetoTi^go no further. "l \ suspect that t!ta&Yvxu^ -w^ ^ 

Bb2 
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jigr. Indeed, he ply'd them both with excellent praisei. 

Eno, But he loves Caesar best; — Yet he loves Antony; 
Ho I hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets,i cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho^ his love 
To Antony. But as for Caesar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 

Agr, Both he loves. 

JEwo. They are his shards, and he their beetle.^ So, 

[Trun4itt9, 

signed to be meti'ical, and that (omitting the impertinent^) vre 
should read : 

Would you praise Cxsar, say — Caesar ; — no further. Steevens. 

^ — bards, poets,'] Not only the tautology of bards and poets, 
but the want of a correspondent action for the poet, whose ousi- 
ness in tlie next line is only to miviber, makes me suspect some 
fault in this passage, which I know not how to mend. Johnson. 
I suspect no fault. The ancient bard sung his compositions to 
the harp ; the poet only commits them to paper. Verses are often 
called numbers, and to number, a verb (in this sense) of Shak- 
sj)C are's coining, is to make verses. 

This puerile arrangement of words was much studied in the 
age of Shakspeare, even by the first writers. 

So, in An excellent Sonnet of a Nhnph, by Sir P. Sidney ; printed 
in England* s Helicon, 1600 : 

" Vertue, beauty, and speach, did strike, wound, charmc, 
** My hart, eyes, eares, with wonder, loue, delight: 
*' First, second, last, did binde, enforce, and arme, 
•* His works, showes, sutes, with wit, grace, and vowes -might . 
•* Thus honour, liking, trust, mitch, larre, and deepe, 
•* Held, pcarst, possest, my judgment, sence, and will; 
•' Till wrongs, contempt, dcceite, did grow, steale, creepe, 
** Bands, fauour, faith, to breakc, defile, and kill. 
" Then greefe, unkindnes, proofe, tooke, kindled, taught, 
** Well grounded, noble, due, spite, rage, disdaine : 
** But ah, idas (in vaine) my minde, sight, thought, 
*' Dootli him, his face, his words, leaue, shunne, refraine. 
" For nothing, time, nor place, can loose, quench, ease, 
** Mine owne, embraced, sought, knot, fire, disease." 

Steeven§ 
Ag£un, in Daniel's 11th Sonnet, 1594 : 
•* Yet I will weep, vow, pray to cruell shee ; 
** Flint, frost, disdaine, wcares, melts, and yields, we see." 

Malone. 

Ti^2 They are his shards, and he their beetle."] i. e. They are the 
^ings that raise this heany lumpish insect from the ground. So, 
in Macbeth : 

« _. the shard-borne beetle." 

S*€V Vel VII, p. 137, a. ^. Stee=ocm. 
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This is to horse. — Adieu, noble Agrippa. 

^^r. Good fortune, worthy soldier; and farewel. 

Enter Caesar, Antony, Lepidus, and Octavja. 

^nt. No further, sir. 

Cas, You take from me a great part of myself ;3 
Use me well in it. — Sister, prove such a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my furthest band^ 
Shall pass on thy approof. — Most noble Antony^ 
Let not the piece of viitue," which is set 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded,*^ be the ram, to batter 
The fortress of it : for better might we 
Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cherish'd. 

jlnt. Make me not offended 

In your distrust. 

Caa. I have said. 

jint. You shall not find, 

Though you be therein curious,'' the least cause 
For what you seem to fear : So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your ends ! 
We will here part. 

Can. Farewel, my dearest sister, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee,^ and make 



^ Tou take from me a great part ofm,yselfi'\ So, in The Te^npest : 
" I have given you h«re a Uiird of my own life." Steevens- 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

'* I have a kind of self resides in you." Malone, 

* ■ aa my furthest band — 3 As I will venture the greatest: 
pledge of security, on the trial of thy conduct, yohnaon. 

Band and bond^ in our author's time, were synonymous. 
See Comedy of Errors, Act IV, sc. ii. Mlalonc. 

* the piece of virtue,] So, in The Tempest: 
** Thy mother was apiece of'oirtue^^ < 

Again, in Pericles: 

** Thou art a piece of virtue*^ Sec. Steevens. 

* ■ the cement of our love. 

To keep it builded,] So, in our author's 119th Sonnet : 
" And ruin'd love, when it is built anew, 
** Grows fairer than at first." Malone. 

■^ — therein curious,] i. e. scrupulous. So, in The Taming^ 
the fSkrevj: 

" For curipus I cannot be with you." 
3ce Vol. VI^ p. 126, n. 9. Stcevcm* 
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Thy spirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 

Octa, My noble brother !— 

jfnt. The April 's in her eyes: It is love's spring. 
And these the showers to bring it on.— Be cheerful. 

* TAf elements be kind &c.] This is obscure. It seems to meaa. 
May the different elements of the hody, or principle* of Itfe^ mainr 
tain such proportion and harmony at may keep you cheerful, yohmon. 
The elements be iiW&c. I believe means only, J^fay thejour elt' 
mcnts, ofvihich thisnaorldis composed, unite their influences to make 
thee cheerful. 

There is, however, a thought, which seems to favour Dr. John- 
son's explanation, in The Two Noble Kinsmen, by Fletcher and 
Shakspeai'e : 

** My precious muid, 

" Those best aftoctions that the heavens infuse 
" In their best tompcr'd pieces, keep enthron'd 
" In your dciir heart!" 
Again, in Tivelfth Night: " Docs not our life consist of the 
four elements? — b'uilli, so they say." 

And another, which may serve in support of mine, 

** the elements, 

•* That know not what or why, yet do effect 
** Rare issues by their operance." 
These parting wordfi of Ca:sar to his sister, may indeed mean 
no more than the cojnnion compliment which the occasion of 
her voyage very natun.Uy recjuired. He wishes that serene wea- 
ther and prosperous nvinds m.ay keep her spirits free from, every ap' 
prehension that might disturb or aiarin them.. Steevens. 

TheelcTnents be kind to thee, (i. e. the elements of air and wa- 
ter.) Surely this expression means no more tlian, / wish you a 
good voyage ; Octnvia was going to sail with Antony from Rome 
to Athens. If. White. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation of this passage is too profound to be 
just. Octavia was about to make a long" journey both by land and 
by water . Her brother wishes that both these elements m^ 
prove kind to her; and this is all. 
So, Cassio says, in Othello: 

*• — — O, let the heavens 
" Gi^ c him defence ag'f.inst the clemently 
" For I have lost him on a dangerous sea." J£ Matrm- 
In the passage just quoted, the elements must mean, not eiift& 
and water, (which Mr. M. Mason supposes to be the meaning 
here,) but air and water; and such, I think, (as an anonymous 
coihmentator has also suggested,) is tlie meaning here. The 
following lines in Troilus and Cressida likewise favour this inter- 
pretation : 

** . anon behold 

** The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains Cllf, 

** Bounding between the two tnoist tlemtntf, 

'* Like Perseus' horse. Molonc* 
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Octa, Sir, look well to my husband's house; and — 

Caa. What, 

©ctavia ? 

Oct. I '11 tell you in your ear. 

Ant, Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue : the swan's down feather^ 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines.® 

^720. Will Caesar weep ? [Jside to AgIei. 

Agr, He has a cloud in 's face. 

Eno, He were the worse for that, were he a horse ;* • 
So is he, being a man. 

jigr. Why, Enobarbus ? 

When Antony found Julius Caesar dead, 
He cried almost to roaring : and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 

Eno, That year, indeed, he was troubled with a rheum ; 
What willingly he did confound, he wail'd:* 
Believe it, till I weep too.^ 

^ — stands upon the sroell at Jit II of tide. 
And neither way inclines."] Tliis image has already occurred 
in T/te Second Part of King Henry IV: 

•* As with the tide sweU'jl up unto its height, 

** That makes a still-stand, Pumiing neither way." Steevet^* 

^ — were he a horse;] A horse is said to have a cloud in his 
face, when he has a black or dark-coloured spot in his forehead 
between his eyes. This gives him a sour look, and being sup- 
posed to indicate an ill-temper, is of course regarded as a great 
blemish. 

The same phrase occurs in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy^ 
edit. 1632, 524 : " Every lover admires his mistress, though she 
be very deformed of her selfe — ^thin leane, chitty face, have 
clouds in her face, be crooked," &c. Steepens- 

^ What willingly he did confound, he waiPd:] So, in Macbeth •• 

** — -*—— wail his fall 

** Whom I myself struck down." Malone, 
To confound is to destroy. See Vol. IX, p. 270, n. 8. Malone. 

^ Believe it, till I weep too.] I have ventured to alter the tense 
of the verb here, against the authority of all the copies. There 
ivas no sense in it, I think, as it stood before. Theobald 

I am afraid there was better sense in this passage as it origi- 
nally stood, than Mr. Theobald's alteration will afford us. Believe 
it, (says Enobarbus) that Antony did so, i. e, that he vtept ^ver^ 
such an event, till you see me weeping on tht <ame occcui(m% ^\« fc J 
shall be obliged to you for putting wch a coMtructMn tnv ivi) VtM^ 
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Cir«. No, sweet Octavia, 

You shall hear from me still ; the time shall not 
Out-go my thinking on jou. 

jint. Come, sir, come; 

I '11 wrestle with you in my strength of love : 
Look, here I have you ; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 

Ca9, Adieu ; be happy ! 

Left. Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fiiir way \ 

Cas. Fare wel, farewell [Aimm Otca. 

Ant, Farewel ! 

^Trumfiets sound. Exeunt, 

SCENE in. 

Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alsxas. 

Cleo, Where is the fellow ? 

Mex, Half afeard to come. 

Cleo, Goto, go to:— Come hither, sir. 

Enter a Messenger. 

jHex. Good majesty^ 

Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you. 
But when you are well pleas'd. 

Oeo. That Herod's head 

J 'U have: But how? when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it.-— Come thou near. 

Me98, Most gracious majesty, — 

Cieo, Didst thou behold 

Octavia? 

Mesa, Ay, dread queen. 

Cleo, Where ? 

Mesa, Madam, in Rome 

I look'd her in the face ; and saw her led 

Vihickj if* reality, {liie hU) vtill be tears (f joy. I have retraced 
tlie old reading. Mr. Theobald reads — till 1 wept too. SteenenM^^ 

I should certainly adopt Theobald's amendment, the meaning 
of whicU iS) that Antony wailed the death of Brutus so bitteriyt 
that I [£nobarbus3 was affected by it, and wept also. 

Mr. Steevcns's explanation of the present reading is so Ibrccdi 
that I cannot clearly comprehend it. Jf. Miuon. 
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Between her brother and Mark Antony. 

Cleo, Is she as tall as me?^ 

Meaa. She is not, madam. 

Cleo, Didst hear her speak? Is she shrill-tongu'd} or 
low? 

Meaa. Madam, I heard her speak ; she is low-voic'd. 

Cleo, That 's not so good: — He cannot like her long.' 

Char, Like her? O Isis! 'tis impossible. 

Cleo, I think so, Charmian: Dull of tongue, and dwarf- 
ish!— 



^ Isiheaa tall as me? &c. &c. &c.] This scene (says Dr. 
Grey) is a manifest allusion to the questions put by Qiieen Eli- 
zabeth to Sir James Melvil, concerning his mistress the Queen 
of Scots. Whoever will give himself the trouble to consult his 
JHetnoirs, may probably suppose the resemblance to be more 
than accidental. Steevens. 

1 see no probability that Shakspeare should here allude to a 
conversation that passed between Queen Elizabeth and a Scot- 
tish ambassador, in 1564, the very year in which he was bom, 
and does not appear to have been made publick for above three- 
score years after his death ; Melvil's Memoirs not being printed 
till 1683. Such enquiries, no doubt, are perfectly natural to rival 
females, whether queens or cinder-wenches. Ritson. 

* That '* not so good: — he cannot like her long.'\ Cleopatra per- 
haps does not mean — " That is not so good a piece of intelligence 
as your last;" but, " That, i. e. a low voice, is not so good as a 
shrill tongue." 

That a low voice (on which our autlior never omits to intro- 
duce an elogium when he has an opportunity) was not esteem- 
ed by Cleopatra as meiit in a lady, appears from what she adds 
alVerwards, — ** Dull of tongue, and dwarfish !" — If the words be 
understood in the sense farst mentioned, the latter part of the 
Une will be found inconsistent with the foregoing. 

Perhaps, however, the author intended no connection between 
the two members of this line ; and that Cleopatra, after a pause^ 
should exclaim — He cannot like her, whatever her merits be, 
for any leng^ of time. My first interpretation I believe to be 
the true one. 

It has been justly observed that the poet had probably queen 
Elizabeth here in his thoughts. The description given of her 
by a contemporary, about twelve years after her death, strongly 
confirms this supposition. " She was (says the Continuator of 
Stowe's Chronicle) tall of stature, strong in every limb and joynt, 
her fingers small and long, her ftoyce laud and shrill^' Malone. 

It may be remarked, however, that when Cleopatra applies 
the epithet " shrill -tongued" to Fulvia, (see p. 189,) it is not in- 
troduced by way of compliment to the wife of Antony. SteeveiU' 

The quaUty of tlie voice is referred to, as aecitesvoiii vanCkttMli | 
that, already noticed, of the hair. See p. 264» il V HsdU^* ^ 
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What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e'er thou look'dst on majesty. 

Aless, She creeps ; 

Her motion and her station^ are as one : 
She shows a body rather than a life ; 
A statue, than a breather. 

Clco. Is this certain? 

Aleits, Or I have no observance. 

Char. Three in Egypt 

Cannot make better note. 

CVco. He 's very knowing, 

I do perceive 't:— There *s nothing in her yet:-— 
The fellow has good judgment. 

Char. Excellent. 

Clro. Guess at her years, I pr'ythce. 

Mefis. Madam, 

She was a widow. 

Clco. Widow ? — Charmian, hark.^ 

Meaa. And I do think, she 's thirty. 

Cleo. Bear*st thou her face in mind? is it long, or 
round ? 

Mess. Round even to fuultiness. 

Cleo. For the most part too, 

They arc foolish that arc so." — Her hair, what colour? 

Mtss. Brown, madam: And her forehead is as low' 

• — — her station — ] Statioiit in tliis instance, means the act 
of statidinjt. So, in H^imlet: 

*' A station like the herald Mercury." fSteevens. 

"' Widow ? — Chariniatiy hark.'] Cleopatra rejoices in this cir- 
cumslance, as it sets Octavia on a level with herself, who was 
no virgin, when she fell to tlic lot of Antony. Steevens. 

^ Roiuid k!fc. 

Tliey are foolish that are jo] This is from the old writers on 
physiojjnomy. So, in HilFs Pleasant History^ &c. 1613 : ** The 
** hcJicl very round, Xo bv. forg^etful tmd foolish.** Again: "the 
" head lo7ig to be prudent and wary." — " a lovj forehead^* &c. p. 
218. Steevens. 

* . is as loHu &.C.] For the inseition oi—is^ to help the me- 
tre, I am answerable. Steevens. 

As low as she would wish it.'] Low foreheads were, hi Shak- 
speare's age, thought a blemish. So, in The Tem^st: 
" — with foreheads villainous low." 

See also Vol. II, p. 226, n. 3. 

Ton and She are not lik(rly to have been confounded ; other- 
wise we might suppose tVvivt o\ir sluIUot vrvotft** 
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As she would wish it. 

Cleo, There is gold for thee. 

Thou must not take my former sharpness ill :— . 
I will employ thee back again ; I find thee 
Most fit for business : (xo, make thee ready ; 
Our letters are prepar'd. \_Exit Mess. 

Char, A proper man. 

Cleo. Indeed, he is so: I repent me much, 
That so I harry'd him.^ Why, methinks, by him, 
This creature 's no such thing. 

C/iar, O, nothing,^ madam. 

Oeo, The man hath seen some majesty, and shoukl 
i know. 

C/mr. Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend^ 
And serving you so long! 

Cleo, I have one thing more to ask him yet, goo4 
Charmian : — 

The phrase employed by the Messenger is still a cant one. I 
once overheard a chambermaid say of her rival, — ** that her legs 
■were as thick as she could vjish thetn.'** Steepens. 

* — so I haiTy'd hiin-^ To harry, is to use roughly, harass^ 
subdue. So, in tlie Chester Whitsuti-Playes, MS. Harl. 2013, Uie 
t^ookes' Company are appointed to exhibit the 17tii pageant of— 

" the harroivinge ofhelleV 

The same word occurs also in The Revenger'*s Tragedy^ 1607 : 
•* He harried her, und midst a throng*," &c. 
Again, in The Dovmfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 
" Will harry me about instead ot her." 

Holinshed, p. 7o5, speaking of tlie body of Richard III, says, 
it was ** harried on horseback, dead." 

The same expression l»ad been used by Hai-ding, in his CAro- 
ntcle. Again, by Nrish, in his Lenten Stuff, 1599 : " — as if he 
vrere harrying and chasing his enemies." Steevens. 

To harry, is, liter.illy, to hunt. Hence the word harrier. King 
James threatened the Puritans that " he would harry tlicm out 
oftl\eland." Henley. 

Minsheu, in his Dictionary, 1617, expljiins the word thus: " To 
turmoile or vexe." Cole, in his English Dictionary, 1676, inter- 
prets haried by the word pulled, and in the sense of pulled and 
lugged about, I believe tlie word was us(?d by Sliakspeare. See 
the marginal direction in p. 498. In a kindred sense it is used 
in the old transln-tion of Plutarch : " Pyi-rhus seeing his people 
tlius troubled, and harried to and fix)j** &c. 

See also Florio*s Italian Dictionary, 1590 : " Tartassare. To 
rib-baste, to bang, to tugge, to hale, to harrie.*' Malone. 

* O, nothing,'\ The exclamation — 0, vriA,{Qit\i>[i& ^^ikfcQ&TDK^ 
s^rc, supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steeoens. 

voL.xm. Cc 
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But 'tis no matter; thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write : All may be well enough. 

Char. I warrant you, madam. [Exeu$a, 

SCENE IV. 
Athens, ji Room in Antony's Houae. 

Enter Antony and Octavia. 

jint. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that,— - 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more 
Of semblable import, — but he hath wag'd 
New wars 'gainst Pompey ; made his will, and read it 
To publick ear: 

Spoke scantly of me: when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and sickly 
He vented them; most narrow measure lent me: 
When the best hint was given him, he not took 't,5 
Or did it from his teeth .^ 

Oct. O my good lord. 

Believe not, all ; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady. 
If this division chance, ne'er stood between. 
Praying for both parts: 

3 When the best hint vias given him, he not took 't,3 The first 
folio reads, not looked. Dr. Thirlby advised the emendation, which 
I have inserted in the text. Theobald. 

* Or did it from his teeth.] Whether this means, as we now 
say, in spite of his teeth, or that he spoke throug^h his teeth, so as 
to be purposely indistinct, I am* unable to determine. 

A similar passage, however, occurs in a very scarce book en- 
titled A Courtlie Controversie of Cupid*s CauteU; conteymngfiu 
Tragicall Histories, &c. translated out of French, &c. by M.W> 
j^Henry Wotton] 4to. 1578 : ** The whyche the factor consider- 
ing, incontinently made his reckning that it behoued himtft 
speake clearely, and not betvieene his teeth, if he would practice 
surely," &c. 

Again, in Chapman's version of the fifteenth Iliad.- 
" She laught, but meerly from her lips : — .'* 

Again, in Fuller's Historie of the Holy Warre, B. IV, ch. 1/: 
** This bad breath, though it came hwtfrom the teeth of ^some, 
yet proceeded from the corrupt lungs of others.'* 

Again, in P. Holland's translation of the Eleventh Bode of 
Pliny's Natural History : " — the noise which they make com* 
meth but from their teeth and mouWi oviXviw^ Steevcitc. 
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And* the good gods will mock me presently, 
When I shall pray,<^ O, bUas my lord and husband! 
Undo that prayer, by crymg out as loud, 
O, bleaa my brother! Husband win, win brother. 
Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway 
*Twixt these extremes at all. 

jint. Gentle Octavia, 

Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it : If I lose mine honour, 
I lose myself: better I were not yours. 
Than yours so branchless^ But, as you requested, 
Yourself shall go between us : The mean time, lady, 
I *11 raise the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother ;« Make your soonest haste; 

* And — ] I have supplied this conjunction, for the sake of 
metre. Stecoens. 

* When I shall pray i &c.] The situation and sentiments of Oc- 
tavia resemble those of Lady Blanch in King John. See Vol. 
VII, p. 437. Steevem, 

"^ Than yours so branchless."^ Old copy— ^owr. Corrected in the 
second folio. This is one of the^many mistakes that have arisen 
fportk the transcriber's ear deceiving' him, rocr to and yours so, 
being scarcely distinguishable in pronunciation. Malont. 

^ — The m^an thne, lady, 
I'll raise the preparation of a loar 

Shall stain your brother;} Thus the printed copies. But, 
sure, Antony, whose business here is to mollify Octavia, does it 
•with, a very ill grace : and 'tis a vory odd way of satisfying her, 
to tell her the war, he raises, shall staift, i. e. cast an odium upon 
her brother. I have no doubt, but we must read, with the addi- 
tion only of a single letter — 

Shall strain ^OMT brother; — 
i. e. shall lay him under constraints; shall put him to such shifts, 
that he shaU neither be able to make a progress against, or to 
prejudice me. Plutarch says, that Octavius, understanding the 
suoden and wonderful preparations of Antony, was astonished 
at it ; for he himself was in many wants, and the people were 
sorely oppressed with grievous exactions. Theobald. 

I QO not see but stain may be allowed to remain unaltered, 
meaning no more than shame or disgrace, Johnson. 

So, in some anonymous stanzas among the poems of Surrey 
and Wyatti .- 

*' —here at hand approacneth one 
** Whose face will stain you all.*' 
Again, in Shore's Wife, by Churchyard, 1593 : 

*' So Shore's wife's face made fo\i\.e BroNviie\A.\A>\^« 
^ A§ pearlc tuymci pitch, or goVd waarmKyQXkX^ ^T>3i3^' 
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So your desires are yours. 

Oct. Thanks to my lord. 

The Jove of power make me most weak^ most weak? 
Your reconciler 1» Wars 'twixt you twain would bc^ 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
{f)hould solder up the rift. 

.4nt. When it appears to you where this begins* 
Turn your displeasure that way ; for our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your goings; 
Choose your own company, and command what cost 
Your heart has mind to. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

The same. Another Room in the safne. 
Kilter ExoBARBUS and Eros, meeting, 

Kno, How now, friend Eros ? 

Kros, There 's strange news come, sir. 

Fmo, What, man? 

Jilro8. Caesar and I-«pi<iu«4 hav« inade wars upon Pom- 
pcy. 

Kno, This is old; What is the success? 

J'li'08, Ccesar, having made use of him in the wars, 
'gainst Pompey, presently denied him rivality j^ would 

Again, in Churchyurcrs Charitie, 1595 : 

** Whose beuiilie statues the fiiire Helen of Greece.*' 

Steevens. 
I believe a line betwixt these two has been lost, the purport 
of winch probubly was, unless I am compelled in my own defence, 
J will do no act that shall stain, &c. 

After Antony has told Octavia tliat she shall be a mediatrix 
between him and his aclversar}', it is surely strange to add that 
he wiU do aii act that shaU disgi*ace her brother. Malone. 

^ Your reconciler ! 3 The old copy has you. This manifest enroP 
©f the press, which appears to have arisen from the same cause 
as that noticed above, was corrected in the second folio.. Jlfo/one. 

^ — Wars *twixtyou tviain ivould be &c.] The sense is, that 
war between Csesar and A^ny would eng-age the world be- 
tween them, and that the sDmghtcr would be great in so exten- 
sive a commotion, yohnson. 

^ r/vfl//rK/3 Equal rank'. Johnson, 

So, in Hamlet, Horatio and Marcellus are styled by Bemaidft 
** tlic rivaU'^ of his waUiVi. Stcwen«. 
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AOt let him partake in the glory of the action : and not 
resting here, accuses him of letters he had formerly 
wrote to Pompey ; upon his own appealy^ seizes him : So 
the poor third is up, till death enlarge his confine. 

JSno. Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no more ; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast, 
They '11 grind the one the other. Where 's Antony ?■* 

£rd8. He ^s walking in the garden — ^thus; and spurns 
The rush that lies before him; cries, Foo/y Lefiidua! 
And threats the throat of that his of&cer, 
That murder'd Pompey. 

£no. Our great navy 's rigg'd. 

£roa. For Italy, and Caesar. More, Domitius;^ 
My lord desires you presently : my news 
I might have told hereafter. 

£no, 'Twill be naught: 

But let it be.— Bring me to Antony. 

£roa. Come, sir. [^Exeunt 

SCENE VI. 

Rome, ji Room in Caesar's House. 

Enter CiESAR, Agrifpa, and Mec^nas. 

Caa, Contemning Rome, he has done all this: And 
more; 
In Alexandria, — here *s the manner of it,*— 
I' the market-place,^ on a tribunal silver'd, 

3 .— .- upon his ovfn appeal,*] To appeal, in Shakspeare, is to 
accuse; Cxsar seized Lepidus without any other proof than Cse- 
Bar's accusation, yohnson. 

* Then, world, Cfc.'] Old copy — Then 'would thou hatPat a pair 
of chats, no more; and throw between them aii the food thou hastj 
they Ul grind the other. Where '* Antony? This is obscure, I read 
it thus : 

Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no mjore; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast. 
They HI grind the one the other. Where '* Antony? 
Caesar and Antony will make war on each other, though they 
have the world to prey upon betw^n them. Johnson. 

s , More, Domitius ;3 I have something m,ore to tell you, 
which I might have told at first, and delayed my news. AiJtoOjf 
requires your presence Johnson. J 

* r the market-place,'} So, in the o\dtr«&«U^mk^ 1^\s^jn4^ 
^F(»' be assGmbkd all the people m the iden^ '^iCH "^ 

Cc2 
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Cleopatra and himself in chairs of goki t 

Were publickly enthron'd : at the feet, sat 
Caesarion, whom they call my father's son; 
And all the unlawful issue, that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the Establishment of Egypt ; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia,^ 
Absolute queen. 

Mec, This in the public eye ? 

C<f«. r the common show-place, where they exercise* 
His sons he there"^ proclaimed, The kings of kings: 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he assigned 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia: She 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis^ 

yoiinge men doe exercise them selues, and there vpon a high tri- 
teunall siluered, he set twochayres of g^ld, the one for him selfe, 
and the oUier for Cleoputra, and lower chaires for liis children: 
then he openly published before the assembly, that first of all he 
did establish Cleopatra queene of Egypt, of Cyprvs, of Lydia, 
and of the lower Syria, and at that time also, Cxsarion king of 
the same realmes. This Csesarion was supposed to be the *sonne 
of Julius Caesar, who had left Cleopatra great with child. Se- 
condly, he called the sonnes he had by her, the kinM of kings, 
and gaue Alexander for his portion, Armenia, Media, and Par- 
thia, when had conquered the country: and vnto Ptolemy for his 
portion, Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia." Steevenx. 

^ For Lydia, Mr. Upton, from Plutarch, has restored Lybia. 

In the translation from the French of Amyot, by Tho. Norths 
in folio, 1597,* will be seen at once the origin of this mistake : 
•* First of all he did establish Cleopatra queen of Egjpt, of Cy- 
pinis, of Lydia, and the lower Syi'ia. Farmer. 

The present reading is right : for in page 297, where Csc&ar 
is recounting the several kings whom Antony had assembled, he 
gives tlie kingdom of Lybia to Bocchus. M. Mason. 

^ — he there — ] The old copy has — hither. The correction 
was made by Mr. Steevens. J^alone. 

' — the goddess Isis — ] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch: "Now for Cleopatra, she did not onelyweare at that 
time (but at all other times els when she came abroad) the ap- 
parell of the goddesse Isis, ^^ so gaue audience vnto aU hec sub' 
.lects, as a new Isis." Steevens. 

• I find the character of this work pretty early delineated: 
** 'Twas Greek at first, that Greek was I^atiu made, 
" That Latin French, tA\at PTev\c\\ lo tw^Uah straid: 
" Thus 'twixt one Plutar<sh t\veTe *% ixvotg ^S^evexvt^ 
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That day api>ear'd ; and oft before gave audience 
As 'tis reported, so. 

Mcc, Let Rome be thus 

Inform'd. 

j4gr. Who, queasy* with his insolence 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 

C<r«. The people know it ; and have now received 
His accusations. 

jigr. Whom does he accuse? 

C^8. Caesar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the isle : then does he say, he lent me 
Some shipping unrestor'd : lastly, he frets, 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos'd; and, being, that we detain 
All his i*evenue. 

^gr. Sir, this should be answer'd. 

C<r«. 'Tis done already, and the messenger gone. 
I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel; 
That he his high authority abus'd. 
And did deserve his change ; for what I have conquer'dj 
I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer'd kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 

Mec. He '11 never yield to that. 

C<r«. Nor must not then be yielded to in this. 

Enter Octavia. 

Oct, Hail, Csesar,and my lord! hail, most dear Caesar I 

Caa. That ever I should call thee, cast-away ! 

Oct, You have not call'd me so, nor have you cause. 

Caa, Why have you stol'n upon us thus? You come not 
Like Caesar's sister: The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horse to tell of her approach. 
Long ere she did appear ; the trees by the way. 
Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not: nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your populous troop^ But you are come 
A market-maid to Rome ; and nave prevented 
The ostent of our iove,^ which, left unshown 
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Is often left unlov'd : we should have met you 
By sea, and land ; supplying eveiy stage 
With an augmented greeting. 

Oct, Good my lord. 

To come thus was I not constmn'd, but did it 
On my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal ; whereon, I begg'd 
His pardon for return. 

Caa. Which soon he granted, 

Being an obstruct 'tween his lust and him.' 

Oct, Do not say so, my lord. 

Caa, I have eyes upon him^ 

And his siffairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now ? 

Oct, My lord, in Athens.' 

Caa, No, my most wronged sister; Cleopatra 

tre, and our aiitlior*.} repeated use of the former word in The 
JMerchant of Venice: ** — Sucli fair ottents of love," sufficiently au- 
thor'] zc the slight change I have made. Ostent occurs also in Jri;^ 
Benry V: 

" Giving full trophy, signal, and ottent — .** Steeveru. 

* ■ Which 30071 be granted. 

Being an obstruct 'txoeen his lust and him'] fOld copy— ^^ 
atract.'\ Antony very soon complied to let Octavia go at her re- 
quest, says Caesar; and why? Because she was an abstract be* 
tween his inordinate passion and him. This is absurd. We must 
read: 

Being an obstruct ^tvjeen his lust and him. 
i. e. his wife being an obstruction, a bar to the prosecution of his 
wanton pleasures with Cleopatra. Warburton, 

I am by no means certain that this change was necessary. Mr. 
Henley pronounces it to be " needless, and tliat it ought to be 
rejected, as perverting the sense." One of the meanings oiab- 
stracted is — separated^ disjoined; and tlierefore our poet, with his 
usual licence, mighC have used it for a disjunctive. I believe there 
is no such substantive as obstruct: besides, wc say, an obstruc- 
tion to a thing, but not betviten one thing and another. 

As Mr. Malone, however, is contented with Dr. Warburton'l 
reading, I have left it in our text. Steevent. 

^ My lord, in Athens."] ^^j^ words, necessary to the metr^ 
being here omitted Sir ThnRs Hanmer reads : 

My lord, he is in Athens, 
But I rather conceive the omission to have been in the fbEmer 
hemistich, which might originally have stood thus : 
fFhefe is he, pray you, imw ? 
Oct. M^ lord^m Athewk, 
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Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empire 

Up to a whore ; who now are levying^ 

The kings o' the earth for war:* He hath assembled 

Bocchus, the king of Lybia; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia ; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas: 

King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont; 

Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene ; Polemon and Amintas, 

The kings of M ede, and Lycaonia, with a 

More larger list of scepters. 

Oct, Ah me, most wretched. 

That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other! 

Cas, Welcome hither: 

Your letters did withhold our breaking forth ; 
Till we pcrceiv'd, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart: 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your conlent these strong necessities ; 
But let determin*d things to destiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to Rome: 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought : and the high gods, 
To do you justice, make them ministers^ 
Of us, and those that love you. Best of comfort;^ 

* «who wow are levying — ] That is> which two persons 

now are levying, &c. Malone. 

* The kings o' the earth j^or wflr.-] Mr. Upton remarks, that 
there are some errors in this enumeration of Uic auxiliary kingps: 
but it is probable that the aut^r did not much wish to be accu- 
rate, yohmon. 

Mr. Upton proposes to read : 

polemon and Amintas 

Of Lycaonia ; and the king ofJ^de.** 
And Uiis obviates all impropriety." Steevens. 

• them ministers — ] Old copy— Ai# ministers. Corrected 

by Mr. Capcll. Malone. 

"^ Best of comfort s} Thi^s^^ oriniud copy. The con- 
necting particle, and^ seems to fai^^Hkhr old reading.— Accordh 
ing to the modem innovation. Be oRoioforty (which wwm intro- 
duced by Mr. Rowe^ it stanoa very aukwwdly. " BeH of com? 
fort" may mean— 7aok best ^conjfhrurwi % phnatk vhidl'^ 
meet with again in 7Ac9Vfi^^.- ^ 
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And ever welcome to us. 

jlgr. Welcome, lady. 

Mec, Welcome, dear madam. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you : 
Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In liis abominations, turns you off; 
And gives his potent regiment^ to a trull, 
That noises it against us.^ 

Oct, Is it so, sir? 

C<e». Most certain, ^ister, welcome: Pray you. 
Be ever known to patience : My dearest sister! [Exeunt, 

* SCENE VII. 

Antony's Caan/z, near the Promontory q/" Actium. 

Enter Cleopatra and EncTbarbus. 

Cleo, I will be' even with thee, doubt it not. 

Eno, But why, why, why ? 

Cleo, Thou hast forspokc my being* in ^ese wars; 

** A solemn idr, and the best ctyinforter 
** To an unsettled fancy's cure !" 
Caesar, howtver, may mean, that what he has just mentioned 
is the best kind of comfort that Octavia caiv receive. Malone. 

This elliptical phrase, I believe, only signifies— ilfojr the bett 
(if comfort be yours / Steevens. 

' '^'^totent regiment -—3 -Reziment^ is go'oemment, authority t 
he puts his povjer and his empire into the hands of a false woman. 

It may be observed, that truil was not, in our author's time, a 
term of mere infamy, but a word of slight contempt, as mench is 
now. yohnson. 

Trull IS used in The First Part of King Henry T/, as synony- 
mous to harloty and is renderedlby the Latin word Seortum, iQ 
Cole's Dictionary y 1679. There can therefore be no doubt <rf the 
sense in which it is used here. Malone. 

' That noises it against us."] Milton has adopted this uncom- 
mon verl? in his Paradise Regained^ Book IV, 488: 
'* — — though noising loud, 
" And threatening nigh : — .'* Steevens. 

^ -fc— forspoke my being — ] To forsjxak, is to contradict» to 
speaik against, b.s forbid is ^^der negatively. Johnson. 
Thus, in The ArraignnJiff' Paris, 1584 : 

" .— thy Mfeforspoke by Iqye." 
To forspeak likewise signified tO curse. So, in Drayton*0 Mfi^ 
tie firom Elinor Cobham, to Duke Hum>phrey .- 

" Or to forspeak vrkolt fLocks 9a they did feed.** 
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And say'st, it is not fit. 

Eno. Well, is it, is it? 

Cleo. Is 't not? Denounce against us,^ why should not we 

Toforspeaky in the last instance, has the same power as iofor* 
bid, in Macbeth : 

" He shall live a m&n forbid.^' 
So, to forthinky meant anciently to unthink, and consequently 
to repent: 

" Therefore of it be not to boolde, 

" Lest ihoxiforthink it when thc^i art too olde." 

Interlude ofTouth, bl. 1. no date. 
And in Gower, De Coiifesnone Amantis, B. I, to Jon hope is to 
mis-shape : * 

" Out of a manqinto a stone 
" Forshape," &c. 
To forspeak has g-enerally reference to the "mischiefs effected 
by enchantment. So, in Ben Jonson's Staple ofNenvs .♦ " — a witch, 
gossip, to forspeak the matter thus." In Shakspeare it is the op- 
t>osite of bespeak. Steevens. 

2 Is 't not ? Denoimce against us, &c.] The old copy reads : 

If not den^nc*d against us, &c. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 
I would read : 

/* *t not? Denounce against us, why should not we 
Be there in person ? Tyrwhitt. 
Cleopatra means to say, *" Is not the war denounced against 
us ? Why should we not then attend in person ?" She says, a 
little lower, 

** — - A charge we bear i' the war, 
" And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
" Appear there for a man." 
She speaks of herself in the plural number, according to the 
usual style of sovereigns. JH. Mason. 

Ml? Malone reads with the old copy, ihtrodu«ing only the 
change of a single letter — denouni^t instead of denounced- I have 
followed Mr. Tjnrwhitt. • 

So, in Turberville's translation of Ovid's Epistle from Phyllis to 
Demophoon : 

" Denounce to me what I have doone 
" But loud thee all to well ?" Steevens. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt proposed to Te&di^~denounce, but the slight alte-* 
ration for which I am answerable, is nearer to the original copy. 
I am not however sure that the old reading is not right " ffnot 
denounc'd," If there be no particula r jjen undation against me, v^hy 
should we not be there in person? TlM^is, however, in the folio» 
a comma after the word not, and n^Rnt of interxogatifm. at the j 
end of the sentence ; which favours the emendation Aow made. .J 



Surely, no valid inference can be drawn frofia vmK 
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Be there in person? 

Eno, [^«rfe.] Well, I could reply :— . 

If we should sci^e with horse and mares together, 
The horse were merely lost \^ the mares would bear 
A 8oldier,^d his horse. 

Cleo. What is 't you say? 

Eno, Your presence needs must puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from his time, 
What should not then be spar'd. He is already 
Traduc'd for levity ; cind 'tis said in Rome, 
That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. 

Clto. J?ink Rome ; and their tongues rot, 

That speak against us! A charge we'bear i' the war, 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speaknol against it; 
I will not stay behind. 

Eno. Nay, I have done : 

Here comes the emperor. 

Enter Antony and Canidius. 

jint. Is 't not strange, Canidius, 

That from Tarentum, and Brundusium, 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea, 
And take in Toryne?^ — You have heard on 't sweet? 

Cleo. Celerity is never more admir'd, 
Than by the negligent. 

jint, A good rebuke, 

Which might have well becom'd the best of men, 
To taunt at slackness. — Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by sea. • 

Cieo, ' By sea ! What else ? 

Can, Why will my lord do«io ? 

pretpises as the punctuation of the old copy, vvrhich (to use'the 
words of Rosalind and Touchstone in As you Like it) is '*as for- 
tune wiU or as the destinies decree." Steevens. 

3 merely iost;"] i.e. entirely, absolutely lost. So, in Hamlet: 

*• things rank, and gross in natui'e 

" Possess it fnerely." Steevens. 

* And take in Toryne -^3^^ take in is to gain by conquest. S*, 
in Chapman's version of ti^^cond Iliad: 

" — for now Troy's broad-way'd towne 
"HeshalltflieiV 
See Vol. VI, p. 289, n. 1. Steevens. 
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^int. For he dares us* to 't. 

Mno, So hath my lord dar'd him to single fight. 

Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharsiilia, 
Where Caesar fought with Pompey: But these offers, 
.Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off; 
And so should you. 

Eno, Your ships are not well mann'd: 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers,<^ people 
Ing^rossM by swift impress; in Caesar's fleet 
Are those, that often have 'g^ainst Pompey fought: 
Their ships are yare ; yours, heavy J No disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 
Being prepared for land. 

jtnt. By sea, by sea. 

JEno. Most worthy sir, you therein throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land ; 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge ; quite forego 
The way which promises assurance ; and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm security. 

Ant. I '11 fight at sea. 

Cleo. I have sixty sails, Caesar none better.* 

Ant. Our overplus of shipping will we burn ; 
And, with the rest fuU-mann'd, from the head of Actium 

* For he dares us — ] i. e. because he dures us. So, in Othello: 

« Haply,/or I am black — ." 

The old copy redundantly reads — For that he. See Vol. XVI, 
note oa Cymbeline, Act IV, sc. i. Steevens. 

• Tour mariners are muleteers, reapers, &c.3 The old copy has 
Tniliters. The correction was made by the editor of the second 
folio. It is confirmed by the old translation of Plutarch : " — for 
lacke of watermen his captains did presse by force all sortes of 
men out of Grxce, that they could rake up in the field, as tra- 
vellers, ntuliters, reapers, harvest men, 8cc. Muliter was the old 
spe lling of muleteerl Steevens. 

' Their ships are yare ; yours, heavy.'] So, in Sir Thomas North's 
Plutarch: " Cesar's ships were no t bui lt for pomp, hi^h and great, 
he. but they were light ofyarage.'f^fare genersilly signifies, dex* 
trous, manageable. See Vol. II, p. 9pi. 2. Steevens. 

8 ..— — Casar none better."] I must suppose this mu^tiliated line to 
"have originally run thus : 

Ihavesixtj sails, CitsarlasastMnonthetier. Sttedens. /^ 

VOI,.XIIL Dd 
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Beat the approaching Caesar. But if we fail, 

Kntcr a Messenger. 
We then can do 't at land. — Thy business? 

Af^M.-The news is true, my lord; he is descried; 
Caesar has taken Toryne. 

jlnt. Can he be there in person ? 'tis impossible ; 
Strange, that his power should be.^-— Canidius. 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by land, 
And our twelve thousand horse :-~We '11 to our ship; 

Enter a Soldier. 
Away, my Thetis!' — How now, worthy soldier? 

Sold, O noble emperor,^ do not fight by sea ; 
Trust not to rotten planks : Do you misdoubt 
This sword, and these my wounds ? Let the Egyptians, 
And the Phoenicians, go a ducking ; we 
Have us'd to conquer, standing on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 

^nt. Well, well, away. 

[Exeunt Ant. Cleo. and Eko. 

Sold. By Hercules, I thmk, I am i' the right. 

Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 

• Strange^ that his power should be."] It is strange that his 
forces should be there. So, afterwards, in this scene : 
" His power went out in such distracUons, as 
" Beguil'd all spies." 
Again, in our author's Hape ofLucrece: 

" Before the which was drawn the power of Greece." 

JIfalone. 
1 _ my Thetis /] Antony may address CleopstFa by the 
name of this sea-nymph, because she had just promised him as' 
sistance in his naval expedition; or perhaps in alluMon to her 
voyage down the Cydnus, when she appeared like ThetU sur- 
rounded by the Nereids. Steevens. 

^ O noble emperor, 8cc.3 So, in tlie old translation of Plutaivh: 
** Now, as he was setting his men in order of battel, there was 
a captaine, & a valiant man, that had serued Antonius in many 
battels 8k, conflicts, & had all his body hacked & cut ; who 9B 
Antonius passed by him, cryed out Mito him, and sayd : O, noble 
emperor, how commeth it to passe that you trust to these vile 
brittle shippes ? what, doe you mistrust these woundes of myne^ 
and this a word ? let the Mgmfi&ns and Phoenicians fight by sea^ 
and set V8 on the maine lan^nvbere we vse to conquer, or to ba 
slapie on our feete. Atvlonius '\^^xs&<td b^ bim^ and sayd neuer a 
word, but only beckoned lo \i\m viVCtvYos \vaxA. vcis^%K^i&^%h. 

though he willed Yiim tjo bt o? good cQit^\g&»^^«'!i^'tHA«i^^\fc 

hnd no great corage YumaeVfe.'* Stec^ent. 
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Not in the power on H:^ So our leader 's led, 
And we are women's men. 

Sold, Ytm keep by land 

The legions and the horse whole, do you not? 

Can, Marcus' Octavins, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola, and Caelius, are for sea : 
But we keep whole by land. This speed of Caesar'^ 
Carries beyond belief.^ 

Sold. While he was* yet in Rome. 

His power went out in such distractions,^ as 
Beguil'd all spies. ' 

Can. Who 's his lieutenant, hear you? 

Sold. They say, one^Taurus. 

Can. Well I know the man. 

Pinter a Messenger. 

Me99. The emperor calls for Canidius.^ 

-Can. With news the time 's with labour; and throes 
forth,* 
£ach Ininute, some. \Exeunt: 

^ Sold; By Hercules^ I thinky I am «* the right. 

Can. SoMier^ thou 4ert: imt his whole actiongrovit 
iN'etim the power on ^r.-] That is, his whole conduct becomes 
ungovemed by the right, or by reason, yohnton. 

I think the sense is very dinerent, and thatCanidius means to 
say. His whole conduct in the war is not founded upon that 
which is his greatest strength, (namely, his landforccy) but on 
the caprice of a wom^m who wishes Uiat he should fight by sea. 
Dr. Johnson refers the word on *t to right in the preceding speech. 
X apprehend, it refers to action in tlie speech before us. Malone, 

* Carries beyond belief.'] Perhaps this phrase is from archery. 
So, in King Henry IV, P. lie ** — he would have carried you a 
forehand shall a fourteen and fourteen and a half" Steevehs. 

* While he was — ] Of what use are the words — he was, ex- 
cept to vitiate the metre ? Steevens. 

* — ^ distractions,'] Detachments, separate bodies. Johnson. 
Thfe word is thus used by Sir Paul Rycaut, in his Maxims of 

Turkish Polity : " — and not suffer his affections to wander on 
other wives, slaves, or distractions of his lofie," Steepens. 

^ The emfteror calls for Canidius.'] The preposition--^r. Was 
judiciously mserted by Sir Thomj^Hanmer, to com^6tfe the 
xaeaAure. So, in a future scen^ . w . 

" — caliybr Enobarbus, — .** Steevens. 

- • ■ and throes y^*A,3 i. 6. emits as in parturition. So, in 
The Tempest.' 

proclaim a birth 






Which thro€9 thee much to yVeli.^ ^tee^oeiu. 
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SCENE VIII. 

A Plain near Actium. 
Enter Caesar, Taurus, Officersy and Others, 

Ca9, Taurus,— 
' Taur. My lord. 

C««. Strike not by land; keep whole t 

Provoke not battle, till we have done at sea. 
Do not exceed the prescript of this scroll : 
Our fortune lies upon this jump.^ [Exeunt, 

Enter Antony and Enobarbus. 
jfnt. Set we our squadrons on yon' side o' the hill, 
In eye of Csesar's battle; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold, 
And so proceed accordingly. \JExeunt. 

Enter Canidius, marching with his Land Army one Way 
over the Stage; and Taurus, the Lieutenant q/*CaBsar, 
the other Way. After their going in^ m heard the Mn§e 
tlfa Sea-Fight. 

Alarum, Re-enter Enobarbus. 
Eno, Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold no 
longer: 
The Antoniad,! the Egyptian admiral, 
With all their sixty, fly, and turn the rudder; 
To see 't mine eyes are blasted. 

Enter Scarus. 
Scar, Gods, and goddesses,- 

All the whole synod of them ! 

Eno, What 'sthy passion? 

Scar, The greater cantle^ of the world is lost 

* — this jump.] i. e. hazard. So, in Macbeth: 
'* We ^6. jump the life to come." Steevens. 

^ The Antoniad, &c.] Which Plutarch says, was the name «f 
Cleopatra's ship. Pope. 

2 The greater cantle — ] A piece or lump. Pope. 

Cantle is rather a corner. Caesar, in this play, mentions the 
three-nook* d world. Of this tftangular world every triumvir had a 
comer, yohnson. 

The word is used by Chaucer, in The Knight* Tale^ Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's edit. V. 3010: 

" Of no partie ne cantel of a thing.'* Steevens. 

See Vol, VIII, p. 258, n. 3. JVfaUnc. 
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With very ignorance ; we have kissM away 
Kingdoms and prbvinces. 

£no. How appears the fight? 

Scar. On our side like the token'd^ pestilence, 
Where death is sure. Yon* ribald-rid* nag of Egyptj 

3 — «. toJ^erCdjr^'l Spotted, yohnson. 

The death of those visited by the pUigue was certain, when 
particular eMiptiohs appeared on\he skin ; and these were called 
Ood*t tokens. So, in the comedy of 7V»o Wise Men and all the resit 
foolsy in seven Acts, 1619 : " A will and a tolling bell are ^B 
present death as God^s tokens.^'* Again, in Herod and Antipaieff 
1622 : 

*' His sickness, madam, ra^th like a plag^e^ 
** Once spotted^ never eur'd. 
Again, in Loves Labour *# Lost : 

*' For the Lard's tokens on you both 1 sec." 
See Vol. IV, p. 129, n. 9. Steevens, 

■* —— ribald —3 A luxurious squanderer. Pope. 
The word is in the t)ld edition ribaudred, which I do not Un- 
derstand, but mention it, in hopes others may raise some happy 
ednjecture, yohnson. 

A ribald is a lewd fellow. So, in Arden of Fevershafny 1592 : 
** — — that injurious ribalt that attempts 
•* To vyolate my dear wyVe'a chastity.** 
Again : 

•• Injurious strumpet, and thou ribald knare." 
Itibaudred, the old reading, is, I believe, no more than a cor- 
ruption. Shakspeare, who is not ^ways very nice about his ver- 
sification, miglit have written : 

Ton ribald-rid nag of Egypt, — 
i. e. Yoit strumpet, who is common to evciy wanton fellow. 

We find, however, in The Golden Legend, Wynkyn de Worde'« 
edit. fol. 186, b. that " Antony was wylde, ioly, and rybauldous, 
and had y* syster of Octauyan to his wyfc." Steevens. 

1 have adopted the happy emendation proposed by Mr. Stee- 
vens. Ribaud was only the old spelling of ribald ; and the mis- 
firint of red for rid is easily accounted for. Whenever, by any 
negUgence in writing, a dot is omitted over an t, compositors at 
the press invariably print an e. Of this I have had experience in 
many sheets of my edition of Shakspeare, being very often guilty 
of that negligence which probably produced the error in the pas- 
sage before us. 

In our author's own edition of his Maps of Lucrece, 1594, 1 
have lately observed the same error: 

*^ Afilict him in his bed with bed-re</ groans.** 
Again^in HanUet, 1604, sigpi. B 3, Act I, sc. ii: 

'* Who impotent, and bed-rc</, scarcely*tieass 
Of this his nephew's purpose,^* j 

5^2 j 
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Whom leprosy overtake I* i* the midst o* the fight 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd^ 
Both as the same^ or rather ours the elder^^ — 
The brize upon her,? like a cow in June, 
Hoists sails, and flies. 

£no, - That I beheld: mine eyes 

Did sicken at the sight on 't,^ and could not 

By ribaldf Scams, I think, means the lewd Antony in partica^ 
lar, not •* every lewd fellow," as Mr. Steevens haa explained it 

— Ton ribaldnvi^ o/Egypt,'] I believe we should read— A<^. 
What follows seems to prove it : 

" — — She once being loof 'd, 
" The noble niin of her magick^ Antony, 
•* Claps on his sea-wing." — — Tynvhitt. 
Odd as this use of nag might appear to Mr. Tyrwbitt, jWe iB 
daily used in the same manner. Henley. 

The brieze, or oestrum, the fly that stingy cattle, proves that 
nag is tlic right word, yohnson, 

* Whom leprosy overtake .'] Leproty, an epidemical distemper 
of the ^Egyptians; to which Horace probably alludes in the con- 
troverted line: 

" Contaminato cum grege turpium 
" Morbo virorum." yohnson. 

Leprosy was one of tlie various names by which the Lues ««ie- 
rea was distinguished. So, in Greene's Disputation between a He 
Coneycatcher and a She Cor.ercacthcr, 1592 - ** Into what jeopardy 
a man will thrust himself for her thnt he loves, although for hia 
sweet villunie he be brought to loathsome leprosieV Steevens. 

Pliny, who says, the white leprosy, or elephantiasis, was not seen 
in Italy before the time of Pompey the Grei^t, adds, it ia •* a pe- 
culiar maladie, and naturall to the JEgyptians } but looke when 
any of tlieir kings fell into it, woe worth the subjects and poore 
people : for then were the tubs and bathing vessels wherein they 
sftte in the baine, filled with men's bloud for tlieir cure." PhiU' 
tnon Holland^s Translation, B. XXVI, c. i. Reed, 

* Both as the same, or rather ours the elder, "X So, in yuUut 
Casar: 

" We were two lions, litter'd in one day, 

" But I the elder and more terrible." Steevens. 

' The brize upon her,"] The brize is thegad-Jly. So, in Spenser: 
" — a brize, a 8coi*ned little creatiu*e, 
" Through his fair hide his angry sting did threaten." 

oteevent. 
' Did sicken at the sight on 't,] For the insertion of — on */, ta 
complete the measure, I am answerable, being backed, howev^y 
by the authority of the following passage in Cymbeline,' 
** '■ the sweet vievi on't 
/' Might weU Vkave ffanrf^fAja^^^X^MB^— ?* Steewnaji^ 
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Endure a further view. 

Scar. She once being loofd,* 

The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallard^ 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 
I never saw an action of such shame ; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate so itself. 

£no. Alack, alack! 

Enter Ca nidi us. 
' Can, Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well : 
O, he has given example for our flight, 
Most grossly, by his own. 

£no. Ay, are you thereabouts? Why then, goodnight 
Indeed. ^Mide. 

Can. Towards Peloponnesus are they fled. 

Scar. *Tis easy to 't ; and there I will attend 
What further comes. 

Can. To Caesar will I render 

My legions, and my horse ; six kings already 
Shew me the way of yielding. 

£no. I '11 yet follow 

The wounded chance of Antony ,i though my reason 
Sits in the. wind against me. [JExetmL 

^ being loof'd,] To loof'is to bring a ship close to the 

wind. This expression is in the old translation of Plutarch. It 
also occurs frequently in Hackluyt's Voyages. See Vol. Ill, 589. 

SteexenM. 

^' The Hoounded chance of Antony,'] I know not whether the 
author, who loves to draw his images from the sports of the field, 
might not have -written : 

The vaounded chase of Antony, — — 

The allusion is to a deer wounded and chased, whom all other 
^er avoid. I to»//, says Enobarbus, foUovi Antony, though chated 
and vyounded. 

The common reading, however, may very well stand. Johnson. 

The 'wounded chance of Antony, is a phrase nearly of the same 
import as the broken fortunes of Antony. The old reading is indis- 
putably the true one. So, in the fifth Act: 

** Or I shall show the cinders of my spirit, j 

^' Through the ashes of my chance.*' Malone, ^ \ 

Mr. Malone has judiciously defended the oVQt Tt"aSa2ei», "V^ 
^hello we have a phrase somewhat sntote \A 5B«»i«ded &oannt. 
viz, ** mwi^/ed mtitter.** Steevcnt. 
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SCENE IX. 

Alexandria. A Room in the Palace^ 

Enter AntonT) and Attendauts. 

jint. Hark, the land bids me tread no more uponf% 
It is asham'd to bear me!-— Friends, come hither; 
I am so lated in the world,^ that I 
Have lost my way for ever:— I have a ship 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly. 
And make your peace with Caesar. 
jitt. Fly ! not we, 

jint, I have fled myself; and have instructed cowards 
To run, and show their shoulders.— FriendSj be gone; 
I have myself resolv'd upon a course, 
Which Has no need of you ; be gone :3 
My treasure *s in the harbour, take it. — O, 
I mllow'd that I blush to look upon: 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 
For fear and doting. — Friends, be gone ; you shall 
Have letters from me to some friends, that will 
Sweep your way for you.^ Pray you, look not sad, 
Nor make replies of lothnt;ss : take the hint 
Which my despair proclaims ; let that be left 
Which leaves itself:^ to the sea side straightvray:- 
I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 
Leave me, I pray, a little : 'pray yeu now :-^- 
Nay, do so; for, indeed, I have lost coimnand,^ 

* — 90 lated in the voorld,'] Alluding to a benighted, traveller. 

^oh/uon. 
So, in Macbeth, Act III : 

" Now spurs the lated traveller apace.*' Steevent. 

' — - be rone .*} We miglit, I tliink^ safely cotnplete the Aea- 
«iire by reading : 

— be gone, I say. Steeven*. 

* Shseepyour vsayjor you."] So, in Hamiet: 

" ■■ they must noeep my vgay, 

*' And marshall me to knavery.** Steewm. ^ 

* let that be left 

Which leaves itse{f:'\ Old copy— let them Uc. Cortepted liy 
Mr. CapcU. Malone. 

^ — / have lost Zffiwnuuyi^ I ajB uot maker of iny own 
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Therefore I pray you: — I '11 see you by and by. 

[^Sits down. 

Enter Eros, and Cleopatra, led by Charmian 

and Iras. 
Ero8. Nay, gentle madam, to him :— Comfort him. 
Iras. Do, most dear queen. 
Qhar. Do I Why, what else V 
€leo. Let rate sit down. O Juno ! 
jint. No, no, no, no, no. 
Eros, See you here, sir? 
Ant, O fy, fy, fy. 
Char, Madam,—- 

Iras, Madam; O good empress! — 
•Eros.. Sir, sir,— 

jint. Yes, my lord, yes ; — He, at Philippi, kept 
Jlis sword even like a dancer ;s while I struck 

Surely, he rather means, — I entreat you to leave me, because 
I have lost all power to command your absence. Steevens. 
Mr. Steevens is certainly right. So, in King Richard III: 

" Tell her, the king, that may com.mamt entreat*** Maltme, 

7 Do! Why^ what else? &c.] Being uncertain whether these, 
and other short and inteiTupted speeches in the scene before us, 
were originally designed to form regular verses ; and suspecting 
that in some degree they have been mutilated, I have made no 
attempt at their arrangement. Steevens. 

8 jSTe, at Philippic kept 

His sword even like a dancer f"] In the Morisco, and perhaps 
anciently in the Pyrrhick dance, the dancers held swords in their 
hands with the points upward. Johnson. < 

I am told that the peasants in Northumberland have a svoord' 
dance which they always practise at Christmas. Steevem, 

The Goths, in one of their dances, held swords in their hands 
with the points upwards, sheathed and unsheathed. Might not 
the Moors in Spain borrow this custom of the Goths who inter- 
mixed with them ? Toilet. 

. I believe it means that Caesar never offered to draw his sword, 
but kept it in the scabbard, like one who dances with a swo|rd 
on, which was formerly the custom in England. There is a similar 
allusion in Titus Andronicus, Act II, sc. i : 
" — — our mother, unadvis*d, 
" Gave you a dancing rapier by your side.'* 

It may also be observed, that the dancers represented in one 
«f the compartments of the shield of Achilles, had weapons by 
their sides : 
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The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and 'twas I, 
Th:it the mad Biiitus ended :^ he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry,! and no practice had 

That Mr. Stcevcns'scxplaruition is just, appears fi*oin a passage 
in All *s Well that Endt Wtll. Bertram, lamenting that he is kept 
lh>m the war*, says — 

** I shall stay here the forehorse to a smock, 
" Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry, 
** Till honour bo bought up, and tto roiord worn, 
" But one to dctnce witli." 
The word Hsom shows that in both passage our author was 
thinking of the English^ and not of the P\Trhick, or the Morisco, 
dance, (as Dr. Johnson supposed) in which the sword was not 
vsom at the side, but licld in the hand with the point upward. 

• ■ and *ftoa* /, 

That the mad Brutut ended:"] Nothing can be more in cha- 
racter, than for an inf:.mous dcbnuched tyrant to call the hermck 
love of one's country and publick liberty, madnet^. Warburtcn, 

* — he alone 

Dealt on lieutenantryy"] I know not whether the meamng isi 
that Caesar acted only as lieutenant at Phihppi, or lliat he made 
kis attempts only on lieutenants, and left the g^neiils to Antony. 

yohmwL 
Dealt on lietttenantty, I believe, means onh^,-^tt^nt Iry prvxy^ 
made war by his lieutenants, or on the strength of his lieutenants. 
So, in a former scene, Ventidius observes — 
*' Ctesar and Antony have ever won 
" More in their officer^ than person." 
Again, in the Countess of Pembroke's Jntonie^ 1595 : 
*' — Cassius and Brutus ill betid, 
'* March'd agiunst us, by us twice put to flight, 
*' But by my sole condiict ; for all the time, 
^* Ciesar heart-sick with fear and feaver )«.y.** 
To deal on any thing, is an expression often used in the old 
plays: So, in The Roaring Girl, 1611 : 

" You will deal upon men's wives no more." 
The prepositions on and upon are sometimes oddly employed bf 
ear ancient writers. So, in Drayton's Miterie* of^ueen J€argaret: 
*' That it amaz'd the marchers, to behold 
" Men so ill arm'd, upon their bows so bold." 
Upon their bows must here mean on the ttrength <f their htnoti 
relying on their bovis. Again, in Have vtith you to Saffron Walden, 
&c. by Nashe, 1596 : " At Wolfe's he is hilleted, sweating and 
dealing upon it most intentively." Again^ in Othello .- 
** Upon malicious bravery dost thou come 
** To start my quiet." 
A^ain, in King Richard 111 .* 

" are they tiiafc 1 vioMYSL^Mc-we >iysftfc Acdl u^n?'' ^t«e««Mu 

fihe character here givcu o£ ^u«v^^^^*- ^Wts^«^ T«g«.«J 
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tn the brave squares of war: Yet now— No matter. 

Cleo. Ah, stand by. 

£ro8. The queen, my lord, the queen. 

Iraa. Go to him, madam, speak to him ; 
He is unqualitied^ with very shame. 

Cleo. Well then, — sustain me : — O ! 

Bros, Most noble sir, arise ; the queen approaches'; 
Her he^ 's declin'd^ and death will seize her; but 
Your comfort- makes the rescue. 

jint. I have offended reputation ; 
A most unnoble swerving. 

£ro8. Sir, the queen. 

jint, O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? See^ 
How I convey my shame-* out of thine eyes 

him, in the next Act, sts giving his^ orders to Agrippa, and re- 
maning unengaged himself: 

" Go forth, Agrippa, and beg^n the fight,——.'* 
Agmn: 

" Go, charge, Agrippa." M. Mason. 
In the Life of Antony, Shakspeare found the following passage: 
** — they were always more fortunate when they made v>arre by 
their lieutenants, than by themselves;"— which fully explains that 
before us. 

The subsequent Words also^" and no practice had," &c. show 
that Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted this passage. The 
phrase to deal on is likewise foiuid in Pierce Fenny lesse his Sttppli" 
cation to the Devil, by T. Nashe, 1592 : ** When dice, lust and 
drunkenness, all have dealt upon him, if there be never aplaie for 
him to gx) for bis penme, he sits melancholie in his chamber." 

MaUneo 
^ He is unqualitied — "] 1 suppose she means, he is unsoldier*d. 
^alityy in Shakspeare's age, was oflen used for profession, it' 
has, I think; that meaning in the passage in Othello, in which 
Desdemona expresses her desire to accompany the Moor in his 
miUtary service : 

** ^— My heart 's subdued 

** Even to the very quality of my lord." Malone. 
Perhaps, unqualitied, only signifies unmanned in general, ^- 
armed of his usual faculties, without any particular reference t« 
soldiership. Steevens. 

3 death vdll seize her ; but 

T6ur comfort &c.] But has here, as once before in this play,, 
the force of except. Or unless. Johnson. 

I rather incline to think that but has here its ordinary signifi. 
cation. If it had been used for unless, Shakspeare would, I con- 
ceive, have written, according to his usual practices, make. 

JVfo(tmt. 
* Hov) I coKVi^ my shame — "5 How, by \c»Vkw^ ^x«g?^<« n*vj, , 
/ vntkdraw my ignominy from your sigVit. 5^^^^^' 
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By looking back on what I have left behind 
'Stroy'd in dishonour. 

CUo, O my lord, my lond ! 

Forgive my fearfiil sails! I little thought, 
You would have followed. 

jfni. Egypt, thou knew'st too well, 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings,^ 
And thou should'st tow^ me after: O'er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy^ thou knew'st; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me. 

Cleo, O, my pardon. 

jint. Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness ; who 
With half the bulk o' the world play'd as I pleas*d, 
Making, and marring fortunes. You did know, 
How much you were my conqueror; and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cause. 

Cieo. O pardon, pardon. 

jint. Fall not a tear, I say ; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost :^ Give me a kiss ; 
Even this repays me. — We sent our schoolmaster, 
Is he come back? — Love, I am full of lead:— 
Some wine, within^ there, and our viands: — Fortune 

knows. 
We scorn her most, when most she offers blows. [_Ea;eunt. 

* — tied by the strings,'] That is, by the heart-string, yohnson. 
So, in The Tragedie of Jntonie, done into English by the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, 1595 : 

" as if his soiile 

" Unto his ladies soule had been enchained, 
" He left his men" &c. Steevens. 

* —'^'Should* St tow — 3 The old copy has — should'st stomme. 
This is one of the many corruptions occasioned by the tran- 
scriber's ear deceiving him. The correction was made by Mr. 
Rowe. Maione. 

' Thy full supremacy — 3 ^^d copy — The full — . Corrected by 
Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

* — — one of them rates 

All that is won and lost: 3 So, in Macbeth: 
" When the battle 's lost and won." Malone. 

* — 'within — 3 This word might be fairly ejected, as it Ills 
no oihtT force than to deraxv^e \iifc isveXit^^* Ste«en*v 
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SCENE X. 

Csesar's Cam/i<i in Egypt. 

KfiterQMhKK^ Dolabella, Thyreus,i and Others, 

Cas. Let him appear that 's come Jrom Antony.^— 
Know you him ? 

Dol. Caesar, 'tis his schoolmaster:* 

An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither 
lie sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 
Which had superfluous kings for messengers, 
Not many moons gone by. 

Enter Euphronius. 

Can. Approach, and speak. 

Euji, Such as I am, I come from Antony: 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the mom -dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand sca.^ 

1 — Thyreus,"] In the old copy stX-wnys^-Thidias. Steeven.^. 

2 his schoolniaster :'\ The name of this person was Eu- 
phronius. Steevens. 

He \vas schoolmaster to Antony's children by Cleopatra. Malone, 

"^ — — as petty to his ends. 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand sea."] Thus the old copy. To vtho^e grand sea ? 
I know not. Perhaps we should read : 
To this grand sea. 
We may suppo.se that the sea was within view of Caesar';^ 
camp, and at no great distance. Tyriohitt. 

The modern editors arbitrarily read : — the grand sea. 
I believe the old readinjj is the true one. His grand sea may 
mean his/ull tide of prosperity. So, in King Henry FI, P. I : 

** You are tiie fount that makes small brooks to flow ; 
** Now stops thy spring ; niy sea shall suck them dry, 
** And swell so much the higher by their ebb." 
Agaui, in The Tiuo Noble Kinsmen, by Fletcher : 

*• though I know 

** His ocean needs not my poor drops, yet they 
** Must yield their tribute here." 
There is a play-house tradition that the first Act of this play 
was wTitten by Shakspeare. Mr. Toilet offers a further expla- 
nation of the change proposed by Mr. Tyrwhitt : ** AlexancuiRy 
towards which Caesar was marching, is situated on the coast of 
the Mediterranean sea, which is sometimes called more •nwo^ 
num. Pliny terms it, " knmenta <«^orttm ^oetitcw?* \4aae5 w6 
VOL. XllL E e 
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Cas. Be it so ; Declare thine office. 

Eufi. Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, 
He lessens his requests; and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: This for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness; 
Submits her to thy might ; and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies* for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 

C(£8. For Antony, 

I have no cars to his request. The queen 
Of audience, nor desire, shall fail ; so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend,* 
Or take his life there : This if she perform. 
She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 

Eufi. Fortune pursue thee! 

C<K8. Bring him through the bands. 

[EjcU Eup* 
To try thy eloquence, now 'tis time : Despatch ; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promise, [To Thtr. 

And in our name, what she requires; add more, 

that Sir John Mande%'ille, p. 89, calls that part of the Mediter- 
ranean which washes the coast of Palestine, ** the grete *ee." 

Again, in A. W}Titown's Crvnykily B. IX, ch. xii, v. 40 : 
** —the Mediterane, 
**^ Tht gret se clerkis callis it swa." 

The passage, however, is capable of yet another explanation. 
Hii ffrand sea may mean the sea from which the dew-drop is 
exh^ed. Shakspeare might have considered the sea as the source 
of dews as well as rain. His is used instead of its. Steevens, 

Tyrwhitt's amendment is more likely to be right, than Stee- 
vens*8 expliination. M. Mason. 

I believe the last is the right explanation. Henley. 

The last of Mr. Steevens's explanations certainly ^ves the 
sense of Shakspeare. If his be not used for its^ he has made a 
person of the moru'drop. J^itson. 

^ The circle of the Ptoleviies — ] The diadem ; tlie ensign qf 
royalty . Johnson . 

So, in Slacbeth .* 

** All that impedes thee from the golden rounds 

" Which fate and metaphysical aid 

" Would have thee crowned withal." Malone, 

« friendy'] i. e. paramour. See Vol. XVI, note oil Cynv^ 

M'ne, Act I, »c. v. Stceuciw. 
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From thine invention^ offers : women are not, 
In their best fortunes, strong ; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd vestal:^ Try thy cunning, Thyreus; 
Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
Will answer as a law. 

Thyr, Caesar, I go. 

Gr*. Observe how Antony becomes his flaw;^ 
And what thou think'st his very action speaks 
in every power that moves.^ 

Thyr, Caesar, I shall. [Exeunt, 

SCENE XI. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmiak, and IaA«. 

Cleo, What shall we do, Enobarbus ?^ 

Eno, Think, and die.^ 

• tJiill perjure 

The ne^er 'touched vestal :] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
" O Opportunity ! tl\y guilt is gi*eat : — 
" Thou mak'st the vestal violate her oath.^^ Malone. 

' ■ hov) Antony become* hi* fiatv ;"] That is, how Antony 
confonns himself to this breach of his fortune. Johnson. 

^ And what thou thini^*t hi* very action speaks 
In e%fery power that move*.^ So, in Troilue and Cressida,' 
** — her /oof *peak*^ her— spirits look out 
** At e^ery joint and motive of her body." Steeven*. 

• What shall we do, Enobarbus .?] I have little doubt but that 
the verb— rfo, which is injurious to the metre, was interpolated, 
and that some player or transcriber (as in many former instances) 
has here defeated the purpose of an ellipsis convenient to versi- 
fication. What *hall we? in ancient familiar language, is fre- 
quently understood to signify — What shall we do? Steevens. 

> Think, and die.^ Sir T. Hanmer reads : 
Drink, and die. 
And his emendation has been approved, it seems, by Dr. War- 
burton and Mr. Upton. Dr. Johnson, however, " has not ad- 
vanced it into the page, not being convinced that it is necessar}^ 
** Thini, and die;** says he, ** that is, Rejlecton your own folly , 
and leave the world, is a natural answer." I grant it would be, 
according to this explanation, a very proper answer from a moralist 
or a divine ; but Enobarbus, I doubt, was neither the one nor the 
other. He is drawn as a, f lain, blunt *oldier; not likely, however, 
to offend so grossly in pomt of delicacy as Sir T. Hanmer'g alte* 
cation would make him. I believe the true te«d¥c^LV&« m 

Wink, ami die. ^ 
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Clco. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this ? 

^720. Antony only, that would make his will 
I^ord of his reason. What although^ you fled 
From that great face of war, whose several ran^s 
Frighted each other ? why should he follow ?•' 

When the ship is gfoing to be cast away, in The Sea Voyage of^ 
Beaumont and Fletcher, (Act I, sc. i,) and Aminta is lamenting 
Tibalt says to her : 

" — — Go, take your g-ilt 

** Prayer-hook, and to your business ; winJ^, and die :^* 
insinuating plainly, Ihut she was afraid to meet death with her 
eyes open. And the same insinuation, I think, Enobarbus might 
very naturally convey in his return to Cleopatra's despondmg 
tiucstion. Tynvhitt. 

1 adhere to the old reading', which may be supported by the 
following passage in yulius Cjtsar : 

" all that he can do 

** Is to himself; take thought, and die for Cxsar." 
Mr. Toilet obser>'es, that the expression of taking thought, in 
our old English writers, is ec^uivalent to the being anxious or soli- 
citous, or laying a thing much to heart. So, says he, it is used in 
cur translations of The NeKv Testament, Matthew \\, 25, &c. So, 
in Holinshed, Vol. Ill, p. 50, or anno 1140: " — taking thought 
for the losse of his houses and monev, he pined away and died." 
In the margin thus : ** The bishop of Salisburie dieth of thought.** 
Again, in p. 833. Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, anno 1508: 
*' Christopher Hawis shortened his life by thottght-takingP 
Again, in p. 546, edit. 1614. Again, in Leland's Collectanea, 
Vol. 1, p. 234 : " —their mother died/or thought.^* Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
however, might have given additional support to the reading 
which he ofiers, from a passage in The Second Part of Kin^ 
Henry IV: 

** —led his powers to death, 

" And 'winking leap*d into destruction." Steevens. 
After all that has been written upon this passage, I believe the 
©Id reading is right ; but tlien we must understand think and die 
to mean the same as die of thought, or tnelancholy. In this sense 
is thought used below. Act IV, sc. vi, and by Holinshed, Chronicle 
fij Ireland, p. 97: " His father lived in the Tovier — Hshere for 
thought of the young man his follie he died." There is a passage 
almost exactly similar in The Beggar*s Bush of Beaumont axid 
Fletcher, Vol. II, p. 423 : 

" Can I not think anvay myself and die ?" Tyrvjhitt. 
Think and die : — Consider what mode of ending your life is 
Biost preferable, and immediately adopt it. Henley. 

3 _ aXthough — "] TYie ftssX s^VlLablt of thU word was sup- 
plied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, \.o com^XeXt \\:i«^ \xv^^%xtt^, ».\ft«!WA. 

Bbould read — ^follow you ? Stewciw- 
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The itch of his affection should not then 
Have iiick-d his captainship;^ at such a point, 
Wh^n half to half the world opposed, he being 
The mered question:^ 'Twas a shame no less 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags, 
And leave his navy gazing. 

Cleo, Pr'ythee, peace. 

Enter Antony, with Euphronius. 

^t. Is this his answer? 

J^ufi. Ay, my lord. 

<Ant. The queen 

Shall then have courtesy, so she will yield 
Us up. 

£ufi. He says so. 

jint. Let her know it.^— 

To the boy Cxsar send this gp*izled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
^ith principalities. 

* Ha^e nick'd hi* captains kip i"] i. e. set the mai'kof folly on it. 
So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

4( ___._ and tlig -^hile 

** His man with scissors nich him like a fool.*' ^teeveru. 

^ — — he being 
The mered question:'] The mered question is a term I do not 
understand. I know not what to offer, except — 
The mooted question. 
That is, the disputed point, the subject of debate. Mere is in- 
deed a boundary y and the m,eered question, if it can mean any thing", 
may, with some violence of language, mean, the disputed ifoundarj, 

yohnson. 
So, in'Stanyhurst's translation of Virgil, B. Ill, 1582 : 

" Whereto joinctlye m^aring a cantel of Itayle neereth.'* 
Barrett, in his Alvearie, or ^aaruple Diaionary, 1580, inter- 
prets a meere'Stone by lapis terminalis. Question is certainly the 
true reading. So, in Hamlet, Act I, sc. i: 
" ■ the king 

" That was and is the question of these wars." Steevens. 
Possibly Shakspeare might have coined the word m^ered, and 
derived it from the adjective Tnere or m,eer. In that case, the 
fHered auestion might mean, the only cause of the dispute-Hiie 
only subject of the quarrcL M. Mas<m, 

Mered is, 1 suspect, a word of our author's formation^ fr<»s^ 
mere: he being the sole, the entire subject ot occ'A.svQ.'Nxo^^iiit'^^x, 

^ Zet her know it.2 To complete tiie vetse, -we Tox^gciX ^^^»— 
Let her know it then. Steeven*. 

Ee2 
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Clco, That head, my lord? 

jtnt. To him again ; Tell him, he wears the rose 
Of youth upon him } from which, the world should note 
Something particulars his coin, ships, legions. 
May be a coward's ; whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child, as soon 
As i' the command of Caesar: I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons apait. 
And answer me declin'd,^ sword against swordf 
Qurselves alone : I '11 write it ; follow me. 

[Exeuut Ant. and Eur. 

' his gay comparisons apart , 

And ansiver tne dcclinVl,] I require of Caesar not to depend 
on that superiority which the comparison of our different fortunes 
may exhibit to him, but to answer me man to man, in this (/r- 
cline of my a^ or power, yohnson. 

1 have sometimes tliought tliat Sh:»kspcare wrote — 

" — his gay caparisons. 
Let him " unstate liis happiness," lei him divest himself of 
the splendid trappings of power, his coin, ships, legions, &c. and 
meet me in single combat. 

Caparison is frequently used by our author and his contempo- 
raries, for afi ornavicntal drcf:s. So, in As You Like It^ Act III, sc. iit 

** tlioiig-li 1 am caparisoned like a man, — ." 

Again, in The Winter s Ta/c, Act IV, sc. ii : 

" With die and drab I purchas'd this caparison.** 
The old reading however is supported by a passage in JMCacbcthh 
** Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proofs 
** Confronted liim with self-comparisonsy 
** Point against point, rebellious." 
\\\s gay comparisons may mean, those circumstances of splen- 
dour and power in wliich he, when compared witli me, so much 
exceeds me. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation of declined is certainly right. So, iiv 
Timon of Athens : 

*' Not one accompanying his declining foot." 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

" What the declined is, 

** He shall as soon read in tlie eyes of others, 
** As feel in his o^vn fall." 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594 : 

** Before she had declining fortime prov'd." Ji£alone. 
The word gay seems rather to favour Malone's conjectui*', 
that we should read caparisons. On the (Slier hand, the following 
passage in the next speech, appears to coiuitenance the present 
reading: 

" that he should dream, 

" Knowing aU measures, tlie full Caesar will 
** Answer his emp^vness V *M. Masou< 
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£no. Yes, like enough, high-battled Caesar will 
Unstate his happiness, and be stag'd to the show,^ 
Against a sworder.— I see, men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ;» and thmgs outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike. That he should dream. 
Knowing all measures, the full Caesar will 
Answer his emptiness I— Caesar, thou hast subdu'd 
His judgment too. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Jfit' A messenger from Caesar. 

Cleo, What, no more ceremony ?— See, my women !— ^ 
Against the blown rose may they stop their nose, 
That kneel'd unto the buds. — Admit him, sir. 

£no. Mine honesty, and I, begin to square.^ [Aside. 
The loyalty, well held to fools,^ does make 
Our faith mere folly : — Yet, he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place i* the story. 

^ ■ be stsg'd to the shoiv,'^ So, GofT, in his Raging Turk, 1631: 

** as if he ft^^V 

** The wounded Priam ." Steevens. 

Be staged to show, — ^tliat is, exhibited, like conflicting gladiators, 
to the public gaze. Henley, 

' — — are 
A parcel of their fortune* ;"] i. e. as we should say at present, 
are of a piece with them. Steevens, 

^ — — to square.] i. e. to quarrel. See Ji Midsunvmer Night^s 
Dreamy Vol. II, p. 264, n. 3. Steevens. 

2 The loyalty, luell held to fools, &c.] After Enobarbus has said, 
that his honesty and he begin to quarrel, he immediately falls 
into this generous reflection : " Though loyalty, stubbornly pre- 
serv'd to a master in his declined fortunes, seems folly in the 
eyes of fools ; yet he, who can be so obstinately loyal, wiU make 
as great a figure on record, as the conqueror." I therefore read : 
Though loyalty, 'xell held to fools, does make 
Our faith m^re folly — . Theobald, 

I have preserved tlie old reading: Enobarbus is deliberating 
upon desertion, and finding it is more prudent to forsake a fool, 
and more reputable to be fiiithful to him, makes no positive con- 
clusion. Sir T. Hanmer follows Theobald. Dr. Warbiirton yct. 
tains the old reading, yohnson* 
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Enter Thyreus. 

Cleo. Cssar's will l 

Thyr, Hear it apart. 

Cleo, None but friends ;^ say boldif • 

Thyr, So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 

Eno, He needs as many, sir, as Caesar has ; 
Or needs not us. If Caesar please, our master 
Will leap to be his friend : For us, you knowi 
Whose he is, we are; and that 's, Caesar's. 

7'hyr. So.~ 

Thus then, thou most renown'd ; Caesar entreats, 
Not to consider in what case thou stand'st, 
Further than he is Caesar.* 

3 ITone but friends i] I suppose, for the «ake of measuiey we 
ought to read in this place with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 
" None here but friends." Steevens. 

* — — Cxsar entreats. 
Not to consider in 'what case thou stand*st. 
Further than he is Cxsar.] Thus the second folio; and on this 
leading the subsequent explanation by Dr. Warburton is foBoded. 

The first folio, which brings obscurity with it, has*— 
** — than he is Cdcsar^s.** 

Sec Mr. Malone's note. Steevens. 

i. c. Caesar entreats, that at the same time you consider your des- 
per ate fortunes, you vjoulU consider he is Ccesar : That is, g^nevous 
and forgii^ing, able and willing to restore them. Warburtok, 

It has been just said, that whatever Antony is, all his fbUoweps 
arc ; ** that is, Cxsar'^s.** Thyreus now inrorms Cleopatra, that 
Cxsar entreats her not to consider herself \n a state of subjection, 
further than as she is connected with Antony, who is Csesar^s: 
intimating to her, (according to the instructions he had received 
from C%sar, to detach Cleopatra from Antony — see p. 314,) that 
she might make separate and advantageous terms for herself. 

I suspect that the preceding speech belongs to Cleopatra, not 
to Enobarbus. Printers usually keep the names of the persons 
■who appear in each scene, ready composed ; in consequence of 
which, speeches are often attributed to those to whom they do 
not belong. Is it probable that Enobai'bus should presume to 
interfere here ? The whole dialogue naturally proceeds between 
Cleopatra and Thyreus, till Enobarbus thinks it necessary to at- 
tend to his own interest, and says what he speaks when he goes 
out The plural number, {us,) which suits Cleopatra, who 
throughout the play assumes that royal style, strengthens my 
conjecture. The words, our master, it may be said, are incon- 
sistent with this supposition ; but I apprehend, Cleopatra might 
have thus described Antony, with sufficient propriety. They are 
afterwards explained: " Whose Ive is, -oe are*" Antony was 
*ire msLStur of IiQr fate, ^oiont. 
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Q^eo. Go on : Right royal. 

Thyr. He knows, that you embrace not* Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd him. 

Cko. O ! 

Thyr. The scars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity, as constrained blemishes, 
Not as deserv'd. 

Cleo. He is a god, and knows 

What is most right: Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquer'd merely. 

£no. To be sure of that, [^^side. 

I will ask Antony. — Sir, sir, thou 'rt so leaky, 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee.^ [Exit Eno. 

Thyr. Shall I say to Caesar 

What you require of him ? for he partly begs 
To be desir'd to give, it much would please hiiri, 
That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon: but it would warm his spiiits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourself under his shrowd. 
The universal landlord. 

Cleo. What 's your name ? 

Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 

Cieo. Most kind messenger. 

Say to great Csesar this. In disputation 
I kiss his cohqu'ring hand:^ tell him, I am prompt 

^ Enobarbus, who is the buffoon of the play, has already pre- 
sumed [see p. 238,] to interfere between the jarring Triumvirs, 
and might therefore have been equally flippant on the occasion 
before us. For this reason, as well as others, I conceive the 
speech in question to have been rightly appropriated in the old 
copy.' — What a diminution of Shakspeare's praise would it be, 
if four lines that exactly suit the mouth of Enobarbus, could 
come with equal propriety from the lips of Cleopatra ! Steevenfi' 

* that you embrace not — 3 The author probably wrote— 

embraced. Malone. 

• — — thou *rt so leaky f &c. 
Thy dearest quit thee."] So, in The Tempest: 
" A rotten carcase of a boat — 
** — the very rats 
** Instinctively had quit it — -." Steevens. 

"^ Say to great Caesar this. In disputation 
I kiss his conquering hand:'\ The poet cettsiMvVj ^x^^ *. 
Say to great Caesar this^ In deputscdoiv 
/Ihs hU conquering hand: 
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To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneel : 
Tell him) from his all-obeying breath^ I hear 

i, c. by proxy ; I depute you to pay him that duty in my name. 

Warlmnon. 

I am not certain that this change is necessary. / iitM hu luuid 
in dUputation — may mean, I own he has the better in the contro- 
versy. I confess my inabili^ to dispute or contend with him. To 
dispute may have no immediate reference to words or language 
by which conti-oversies are agitated. So, in Macbeth .• " ^spute 
it like a man ;" and Macdufi', to whom this short speech is ad- 
dressed, is disputing or contending with himself only. A^n, in 
Twelfth Night: " For though my soul disputes well with my 
aensc." If Dr. Warburton's change be adopted, we should read 
— " by deputation.*' Steevens, 

I have no doubt but deputation is the right reading. Steevens 
having proved, with much labour and ingenuity, that it is but by 
a forced and unnatural construction that any sense can be ex- 
torted from the words as they stand. It is not necessary to read 
by deputation, instead of in. That amendment indeed would 
render the passage' more strictly grammatical, but Shakspearc 
is, frequently, at least as licentious in the use of his particles. 

JIf . Mason. 

I think Dr. Warburton's conjecture extremely probable. The 
objection founded on the particle in being used, is, in my appre- 
hension, of little weight. Though by deputation is the phraseo- 
logy of the present day, the other might have been common ia 
the time of Shakspeare. Thus a Deputy says in the first scene of 

" Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France, 

" In my behaviour, to his majesty, 

" The Dorrow'd majesty of England here." 
Again, in King Henry IV, P.I: 

•• Of all the favourites that the absent king 

" In deputation lefl behind him here." 
Again : Bucon, in his History of Henry VII, says, ** — if he re- 
lied upon that title, he could be but a king at courtesie." We 
should now say, ** by courtesy." So, " in any hand," was the 
phrase of Shakspeare's time, for which, ** at any hand," was af- 
terwards used. 

Supposing disputation to mean, as Mr. Steevens conceives, not 
verbal controversy, but struggle for power, or tlie contention of 
adversaries, to say that one kisses the hand of another in conten- 
Hon, is surely a sti*ange phrase : but to kiss by proxy, and to marry 
by proxy, was the language of Shukspeare's time, and is the lan- 
guage of this day. I have^ however, found no example of in de- 
putation being used in the sense required here. Malone. 

' Tell hiitiifroin his all-obeying breath &c.] Doom, is declared- 
rather by an all-covimanding than an all-obeying breath, I suppose 
we oti^'-ht to read, 

— — ' ^//-obeyed hrtaih. JoUiwon 
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The doom of Egypt. 

Thyr, *Tis your noblest course. 

AVisdom and fortune combating togetlier, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may shake it. Give me grace^ to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

CUo. Your Caesar's father 

Oft^ when he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in^^ 
Bestow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kisses.^ 

Re-enter Antony and Enobarbus. 

jhit. Favours, by Jove that thunders!— 

What art thou, fellow? 

TTiyr, One, that but performs 

The bidding of the fuHest man,^ and worthiest 
To have command obey'd. 

£tw. You will te whipp'd. 

./int. Approach, there :— Ay, you kite !— Now gods and 
devils! 
Authority melts from me: Of late, when I cry'd, hoi 
Like boys unto a muss,< kmgs would start forth. 

There is no need of change. In The Tvjo Gentlemen of Verona, 
Shakspeare uses longing, a participle active, with u passive signi- 
fication : 

** To furnish me upon my longing journey." 
i.e. my journey long*d for. 

In The Unnatural Combat, by Massinger, the active participle 
Is yet more irregularly employed : 

" For the recovery of a ttrangling husband.** 
i.e. one that wa* to be strangled. Steevens. 

All-obeying breath is, in Shakspeare'ft language, breath which 
all obey. Obeying for obeyed. So, inexprewve tbr inexpressible, dc' 
lighted for delighting, &c. Malone 

* — — Give me grace — ] Gri.nt me Uie favour, yohnton. 
^ taking kingd(Pms in,] See p. 300, n. 4. Reed. 

* As it rain'd kisses.] This strong expression is adopted in 
Pope's version of the '17tli Odyssey : 

in his embraces dies, 
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** Rains kisses on his neck, his face, his eyes." Steevens. 

3 the fullest wwn,] The most complete and perfect. So, 

tn Othello: 

" What a/«// fortune doth the thick-lips ovre." Malone. 

^ Like boys unto a muss,] i> e. a scramble. Pv^. 
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And cry, Your will? Have you no ears? I am 

Enter Attendants. 
Antony yet. Take hence this Jack, an^ whip him. 

£no. 'Tis better playing with a lion's whelp, 
Than with an old one dying. 

Jnt. Moon and stars 1 

Whip him: — Were 't twenty of the greatest tributaries 
That do acknowledge Caesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here, (What 's her namej 
Since she was Cleopatra ?•') — Whip him, fellows^ 
Till, like a boy, you liee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy : Take him hence. 

Thyr, Mark Antony, — 

j^nt. Tug him away : being whippM, 

Bring him again :<— This Jack" of Caesar's shall 
Bear us an errand to him. — \^Exeunt Attend, with Thyr. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you :— Ha ! 
Have I my pillow left unpress'd in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women,^ to be abus'd 



So used by Ben Jonson, in his Magnetick Lady: 

"——nor arc tliey tl)rt)\vn 

** To make a 'inuss among" the gamesome suitor*.*' 
A^ain, in The Spanish Gipsie, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653: 

•* To see if thou be'st alcumy or no, 

" They '11 throw down gold'in musses'* 
This word was current so late as in the year 1690 : 

" Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down, 

** But there 's a muss of more than half the town." 
Dryden's Prologue to The Widovj Ranter y by Mrs. Bchn. Steevem. 

^ — {What '* her name 
Since she ivat Cleopatra .^] That is, since she ceased to be 
Cleopatra. So, when Ludovico says : 

'^ Where is this rash and most unfortunate man ?" 
Othello replies, 

"That 's he that ivas Othello. Here I am." M, Mason. 

•—— This3<flcyt— ] Old copy— TAe Jack. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone. 

■^ . a gem of wowie;:,] This term is often found in Chap* 
man's vejrsion of the Iliad. Thus, in the sixth Book : 
<* — which though I use not here, 
" Yet still it is my gein at home." 
In short, beautiful horses, rich garments, &o. in our transla- 
tor's language, are frec\\iently spoken of as genu. " A jevoel of * 
man, " is a phrase sliU Viv \ist; wxvq^^ ^^l^ n\3X^?)x ^ Sittwctv^. 
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By one that looks on feeders ?» 

Cleo, Good my lord, — 

B By one that looh on feeders ?3 One that waits at the table 
while others are eating, yoknson, 

A feeder y or an eater, was anciently the term of reproach for a 
servant. So, in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman : " Bar my doors. ' 
Where are all my eaters? My mouth* now? bar up my doors* my 
varlets." 

Again, in The Wits, a comedy, by Sir W. D'Avenant: 
** —tall eaters in blew coats, 
** Sans number." 
One fuho looks on feeders, is one who throws away her reg^ard 
on servants, such as Antony would represent Thyreus to be* 
Thus, in Cymbeline : 

** that base wretch, 

" One bred of alms, and foster'd with cold dishes, 
" The very scraps o' the court." Steevens. 
I incline to think Dr. Johnson's interpretation of this passage 
the true one. Neither of the quotations, in my apprehension, 
support Mr. Steevens's explication of feeders as synonymous to a 
servant. So fantastick and pedantick a writer as Ben Jonson, hav- 
ing in one passage made one of his characters call his attendants, 
his eaters, appears to me a very slender ground for supposing 
feeders and servants to be synonymous. In Tim,on of Athens this 
word occurs again : 

** — So the gods bless me, 
'* When all our offices have been oppressed 
" With riotoxxs feeders, — ." 
There also Mr. Steevens supposes feeders to mean servant. 
But I do not see why " all our offices" may not mean all the 
apartments inTimon's house; (for certainly the Steward did not 
mean to lament the excesses of Timon's retinue only, without at 
all noticing that of his master and his guests ;) or, if offices can 
only mean such parts of a dwelling-house as are assigned to ser- 
vants, I do not conceive that, because^et/er* is there descriptive 
of those menial attendants who were thus fed, the word used 
by itself, unaccompanied by others that determine its meaning, 
as in the passage before us, should necessarily signify a servant. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, tliat a subsequent pas- 
sage may be urged in favour of the interpretation which Mr. 
Steevens has given : 

" To flatter Cysar, would you mingle eyes 
" With one that ties his points .?" Malone. 
On maturer consideration, Mr. Malone will find that Timon's 
Steward has not left the excesses of his master, and his guests, 
unnoticed ; for though he first adverts to the luxury of their ser- 
vants, he immediately afterwards alludes to their own, which he 
confines to the rooms (not offices) that " blaz'd with lights, and 
bray*d with minstrelsy." My definition, therefore^o^XikaXfeTCR:— - 
offices, will still maintain its ground. 

VOL. XUl ¥ f 
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Ant. You have been a boggier ever:— 
But i¥hen we in our viciousness grow hard^ 
(O misery on 't!) the wise gods seel our eyes;* 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments ;i makes 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we strut , 
To our confusion. 

Cleo, O, is it come to this ? 

Ant, I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
Dead Caesar's trencher: nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey's; besides what hotter hours, 
Unregistered in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick'd out :2 — ^For, I am sure, 
Though you can guess what temperance should be> 
You know not what it is, 

Cleo Wherefore is this? 

Ant, To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And say, God quit you ! be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand; this kingly seal, 
And plighter of high hearts! — O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan,^ to outroar 

In further support of it, sec a note on Macbeth, Vol. VII, p. 94, 
n. 8, where offices occurs, a reading -which Mr. Malone has over- 
looked, and consequently left witliout remark. 

Duncan would hardly have ** sentybrtA" largess to Macbeth's 
offices, had these offices been (us Mr. Malone seems willing to re- 
present them) *' all the apartments in the house.** Steevens. 

• — ^ seel our eyes; &C.3 This pass:ige should be pointed thus; 

— ^~— seel our eyes ; 

In our ov)n filth drop our clear jitdgtnents. Tyriohitt. 
I have adopted this punctuation. Formerly, 
— — seel our eyes 
In our ofi-m filth ; &c. Steevens. 

^ In our oHun filth drop our clear judgments i~\ If I understand 
the foregoing allusion, it is such as scai'cc deserves illusti'ation, 
which, however, may be caught from a simile in Mr. Pope's 
Dunciad: 

•* As what a Dutchman plumps into tlie lakes," &c. 
In King Henry V, Act III, sc. v, we have already met viiXh a 
oonceit of similar indelicacy : 

** He'll drop his heart into the sink of fear." ^teevens. 

* Luxuriously />/ciV out-"] Luxuriously means viantonly. So, in 
King Lear: 

" To 't, luxury, pellmell, for I lack soldiers." Steevens. 

^ the hill o/Basan,'] This is from Psalm lx\iii, 15 : ** As 

the hill of Basan, so is God's hill : even an high hill, as the hill 
0fBasm.** Steevens. 
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The homed herd!* for I have savage cause; 
And to proclaim it civilly, were, like 
A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him.*— Is he whipp'd? 

Re-enter Attendants, with Thtreus. 

1 Att, Soundly, my lord. 

Ant, CryM he? and begg'd he pardon? 

1 Att, He did a^k favour. 

Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter; and be thou sorry 
To follow Caesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whippM for following him : henceforth, 
The white hand of a lady fever thee. 
Shake thou to look on 't. — Get thee back to Caesar, 
Tell him thy entertainment: Look, thou say,^ 
He makes me angry with him : for he seems 
Proud and disdainful ; harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was: He makes me angry; 
And at this time most easy 'tis to do 't; 
"When my good stars, that were my former guides. 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abism of hell. If he mislike 
My speech, and what is done ; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchised bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture, 

* The horned herdJ"] It is not without pity and indignation 
that*the reader of this great poet meets so often with this low 
jest, which is too much a favourite to be left out of either mirth 
or fury, yohmon. 

The idea of the horned herd was caught from Psalm xxii, 12 : 
** Many oxen are come about me : fat bulls of Basan close me in 
on every side." Steevens. 

* For being yare about him.'} i. e. ready, nimble, adroit. So, in a 
preceding scene : 

** Their ships are yare, yours heavy." Steevens. 

-^ — thou say, &c.] Thus in the old translation of Plutarch : 
** Whereupon Antonius caused him to be taken and well fauour- 
edly whipped, and so sent him vnto Caesar; and bad him tell him 
that he made him ang^ie with him, bicause he showed him self 
prowde and disdainfull towards him, and now specially when he 
was easie to be angered, by reason of his present miserie. To 
be short, if this mislike thee, said he, thou hast Hipparchus one 
of my infranchised bondmen with thee : hang him if thovi -wiS^., 
or whippe him at thy pleasure, that we may cne <^\,\a.\xxvc.O'' 

Stee^;>eiut« 
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As he shall like, to quit me :? Urge it thou : 

Hence with thy stripes, bicgone. [JSariV Thte. 

Cieo. Have you done yet r 

jint. Alack, our terrene moon 

Is now eclip'sd; and it poilends alone 
The fell of Antony ! 

Cleo, I must stay his time. 

^nt. To flatter Caesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points ?8 

Cleo, Not know me yet? 

,4nt. Cold-hearted toward me ? 

Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be so* 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source ; and the first stone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines,^ so 
Dissolve my life! The next Caesarion smite I^ 
Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all. 
By the discandying of this pelleted storijd,^ 
Lie graveless ; till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey 1^ 

' — fo quit ine:"] To repay me this insult; to requite me. 

Johnson. 

' With one that ties Ms points?"] i. e. with a menial attendant. 
Points were laces with metal tags, with which the old trunkhose 
were fastened. Malone. 

V .m^mm. as it determines,] That is, as the hailstone dissolves. 

jyi. Mason. 
So, in King Henry IV, P. 11 : 

** Till his friend sickness hath determined me." 
See Vol. IX. p. 147, n. 4. Steevens. 

^ The next Casarion smite .'] Cstsarion was Cleopatra's son by 
Julius Caesar. Steevens. 

The folio has smUe. This literal error will serve to corroborate 
Dr. Farmer's conjecture in King Henry V, Vol. IX, p. 135, n. 6. 

Reed. 

2 By the discandying of this pelleted storm,'] The old folios 
read, discandering : from which corruption both Dr. Thirlby and 
I saw, we must retrieve the word with which I have reformed 
the text. Theobald. 

Discandy is used in the next Act. Malone. 

3 ,. till the flies and gnais of Nile 

Have buried them for prey .'] We have a kindred thought in 
Macbeth .• 

** — OUP wvonuments 

" ShaU be the mavfs o^Vjit%?* Stcwen&. 
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Ant. I am satisfied. 

Caesar sits down in Alexandria j where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our sever'd navy too 
Have knit again, and fleet,'* threat'ning most sea-like. 
Where hast thou been, my heart ? — Dost thou hear, lady? 
If froih the field 1 shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood ; 
I and my sword will earn our chronicle ;* 
There is hope in it yet. 

Cleo, That 's my brave lord ! 

Ant, I will be treble-sine w'd,^ hearted, breath'd, 
And fight maliciously : for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky ,7 men did ransome lives 

* — and fleet,] Float was a modem emendation, perliap0 
right. The old reading is — 

— and fleet, — . yohttson. 
I have replaced the old reading. Float and fleet were synony- 
mous. So, in the tragedy of Edvmrd II, by Marlow, 1598: 

** This isle shall fleet upon the ocsan,'* 
Again, in Ta^n6ttr/ai«ff, 1590 : 

" Shall meet those Christians fleeting with the tide." 
Again, in The Cobler^s Prophecy, 1594: 

** And envious snakes among the fleeting fish." 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. II, c. vii : 

** And in frayle wood on Adrian gulfe doth^e?.** 
Again, in Harding's Chronicle, 1543 : 

" The bodies flete amonge our shippes eche daye." 
Mr. Toilet has since furnished me with instances in support of 
this old reading, from Verstegan's destitution of decaf d Intelli* 
^ence, Holinshed's Description of Scotland, and Spenser's Colin 
Cloufs come home again, Steevens. 

The old reading should certjunly be restored. Fleet is the old 
word for float. See Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1598, 2399, 4883, 

^fyraohitt. 

* land my sword voill earn our chronicle i] I and my sword will 
'do such acts as shall deserve to be recorded. Malone. 

So, in a former part of this scene Enobarbus has said: 
** And earns a place i* the story." Steeitens. 

* I will be trcWe-sinew'd,] So, in The Tempest: 

** — which to do, 
*• Trebles thee o'er.'* 
Antony means to say, that he will be treble -AforfeJ, and tre- 
hie-breath'd, as well as treble-sinew'd, Malone. 

^ Wiere nice and luciy,'\ Nice, for delicate, courtly, flowing in 
peace. Warburton. 
Nice rather seems XohCf just flt for my pfwrp^t^ agrttoklftuntfo 

Ff2 
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Of me for jests; but now," I *11 set my teeth,^ 
And send to darkness all that stop me.— Come^ 
Let 's have one other gaudy night :^ call to me 
All my sad" captains, lill our bowls; once more 
Let 's mock the midgnight bell. 

Cleo, It is my birth-day : 

I had thought, to have held it poor; but, since my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra.' 

jint. We '11 yet do well. 

Clco. Call all his noble captains to my lord. 



viith. So we vulgarly say of any thing that is done better than 
was expected, it is nice, yohruon. 

Nice is trijling. So, in Romeo and yutiet. Act V, sc. ii : 

" The letter was not nice, but full of charge." 
See a note on this passage. Steevent. 
Again, in King Richard III: 

** My lord, this argues conscience in your grace, 

" But the respects thereof are nice and trivial** Malone. 

^ — wAtfn mine hour* 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransoms live* 
Of me for jests ; but nov) &c.] There is some resemblance 
between tills passage and the following speech of Achilles in the 
21st Iliad, as translated by Chapman : 

« Till his death, I did grace to Troy ; and many lives di 

rate 
** At price of ransome ; but none now, of all the brood of 

Troy 
•* (Whoever Jove throwes to my hands) shall any breatli 
enjoy." Steevens. 



• — 77/ set wy teeth, "] So, in Coriolanus: ** — he did so set 
his teeth and tear it" &c. See this volume, p. 23. Steevens. 

1 ...... gaudv night :'] Tills is still an epithet bestowed on feast 

days in the colleges of either university. Steevens. 

Gawdy, or Grand days in the Inns of court, are four in the 
year. Ascension day. Midsummer day, All«saints day, and Can* 
dlemas day. " The etymology of the word," says Blount, in his 
Dictionary, ** may be taken Irom Judge Gawdy, who (as some 
siifirm) was the first institutor of those days; or rather from^au- 
diunif because (to say truth) they are days of joy, as bringing 
good cheer to the hungry students. In colleges they are most 
commonly called Gavjdy, in inns of court Grand days, and in some 
other places they are called Collar days.** Reed. 

Days of good cheer, in some of the foreign imiversities, are 
called Gaudeamus days. C. 

'^ Is Antony again, &c.'] I shrewdly suspect that — again, which 
Spoils the verse, is an interpolation, on the players' old principle 
oropening the sense, wi^QuXte^^^X.^ NJti^fc mt^x^, Steevent' 
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jint. Do so, we '11 speak to them ; and to-night I '11 

force 
The wine peep through their scars.— Come on, my 

queen ; 
There 's sap in *t yet.^ The next time I do fight, 
I '11 make death love me ; for I will contend 
Even with his pestilent scythe.* \^Ex€unt Ant. Cleg. 

and Attendants. 
Eno, Now he '11 outstare the lightning,* To be furious, 
Is, to be frighted out of fear: and in that mood. 
The dove will peck the estridge; and I see still, 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Restores his heait: When valour preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with, I will seek 
Some way to leave him. " [Exit, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Caesar's Camfi at Alexandria. 

Enter QjL^k^y reading a Letter; Agrippa, MeCjENAS, 

and Others. 

Cas. He calls me boy ; and chides, as he had power 
To beat me out of Egypt: my messenger 



3 There *s sap in 'tyet."] So, in King Lear: 
*' Then there '» life in 't.'* Steevens. 



♦ The next time I do fight, 

I *ll make death love me ;Jor I tuiil contend 
Even viith his pestilent scythe,"] This idea seems to have been 
caught from the 12th Book of Harrington's translation of The 
Orlando Furioso, 1591 : 

" Deatli goeth about the field, rejoicing mickle, 
** To see a sword that so surpass'd his sickle." 
This idea, however is not entirely modem ; for in Statius, 
Thebaid I, v. 633, we find that death is armed with a weapon : 
" Mors fila sorc»rum 
" Ense metit." Steevens. 

* Novj he 'II out'Stare the lightning.'] Our author, in many of 
the speeches that he has attributed to Antony, seems to have 
had the following passage in North's tr^slation of Plutarch in 
his thoughts: " He [Antony] used a manner of phrase in his 
speeche, called Asiatick, which carried the best grace at that 
time, and was much like to him in his manners %jid life; for it 'was 
full of ostentation, foolish braverie, and vm'ne ambition" JVfaiotve. 

See Dr. Johnson's note, at the coivcVmoii o^ >i!^<^^vj. S\^c^t^' 
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He hath whipp'd with rods ; dares me to personal combat; 
Caesar to Antony : Let the old ruffian know, 
I have many other ways to die ;^ mean time. 
Laugh at his challenge. 

Mec, Caesar must think,^ 

When one so great begins to rage, he *s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of^ his distraction: Never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 

Gt«. Let our best heads 

Know, that to-morrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight: — Within our files there are 
Of those that serv'd Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in.^ See it be done;^ 
And feast the army : we have store to do % 
And they have eam'd the waste. Poor Antony! [^Exeunt. 

* I have many other 'mays to die;'] What a reply is this to An- 
tony's challenge? 'tis acknowledg^g that he should die under the 
unequal combat; but if we reao-— 

He hath many other viays to die : 7nean time^ 
I laugh at his challenge. 
^ In this reading we have poignancy, and the very repartee of 
Cxsar. Let 's hear Plutarch, ^er this, Antony sent a challenge to 
Cdssar, to fight him. hand to hand, and received for ansvter, that he 
mip:ht fimf several other ways to end his life. Utton, 

I think this emendation deserves to be receivea. It had, before 
Mr. Upton's book appeared, been made by Sir T. Hanmer.^^Awow. 
Most indisputably this is the sense of Plutarch, and given so 
tn the modem translations ; but Shakspeare was misled by the 
ambiguity of the old one : " Antonius sent again to challenge 
Cxsar to fight him : Cxsar answered, that he had many other 
ways to die, than so." Farmer. 

^ Cxsar must think j"] Read: 

Cxsar needs m.ust think, — . Ritson. 
This is a very probable supplement for the syllable here appa- 
rently lost. So, in King Henry VII J: 

** But I must needs to the Tower." Steepens, 

* Make boot of — ^ Take advantage of. Johnson. 

* Enough to fetch him in.] So, in CymJbeline: 

" break out, and swear 

** He 'd fetch us in,'* Steevens. 

^ — See it be done;"] Be was inserted by Sir T. Hanmer, t» 
complete the measure. Steepens. 



i 
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SCENE II. 
Alexandria. ^ Room in the Palace. 

Enter Antony, Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmian, 

Iras, Alexas, and Others, ^ 

^nt. He will not fight with me, Domitius. 

£no. No. 

jfnt. Why should he not ? 

Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, 
He. is twenty men to one. 

j^nt. To-morrow, soldier, 

By sea and land I '11 fight: or I will live. 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo *t thou fight well? 

£no. I Ml strike; and cry, Take all.* 

Jnt. Well said ; come on.— 

Call forth my household servants ; let *s to-night 

Enter Servants. 
Be bounteous at our meal «— -Give me thy hand, 
Thou hast been rightly honest; — so hast thou ;— 
And thou,3— and thou, — and thou:-— you have serv'd me 

well. 
And kings have been your fellows. 

Cleo, What means this? 

Eno. 'Tis one of those odd tricks,^ which sorrow shoots 
Out of the mind. [Aside* 

jint. And thou art honest too. 

1 wish, I could be made so many men ; 
And all of you clapp'd up together in 

' — — Take all.'] Let the survivor take all. No compositioii, 
victory or death, yohnson. 

So, in King Lear: 

" — unbonneted he runs, 

** And bids what wiU, take all.** Steevent. 

^ And thou,'] And, which is wanting in the old copy, was 
supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steevens. 

* — o2ie of those odd tricks,"] I know not what obscurity tlie 
editors find in tiiis passage. Trick is here used in the sense in 
which it is uttered every day by every mouth, elegant and vul- 
gar : yet Sir T. Hanmer changes it to freak^^ aivd Dx. V^^^xa- 
ton, in his rage of Gallicism, to traiu. ^oKnstn. 
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An Antony; that I might do you service, 
So good as you have done. 

Serv. The gods forbid ! 

jint. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night: 
Scant not my cups; and make as much of me, 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And suffer'd my command. 

Cleo. What does he miean? 

£no. To make his followers weep. 

jint. Tend me to-night; 

May be, it is the period of your duty : 
Haply, you shall not see me more ; or if, 
A mangled shadow :^ perchancc,<^ to-morrow 
You '11 serve another master. I look on you. 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honest friendsy 
1 turn you not away ; but, like a master 
Married to your good service, stay till death : 
Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 
And the gods yield you for 'tl^ 

£no. What mean you, sir, 

To give them this discomfort? Look, they weep; 
And I, an ass, am onion-ey'd;^ for shame, 



or if. 



J mangled shadow :'] Or if yon see me more, you will see me 
m mangled shadow, only the external form of what I was. yohnson. 

The thought is, as usual, taken from Sir Thomas North*s 
translation of Plutarch : ** So being at supper, (as it is reported) 
he commaunded hisjofficers and household seruauntes that waited 
•n him at his bord, that they shold fill his cuppes full, and make 
as much of him as they coidd : for said he, you know not wh^ 
ther you shall doe so much for me to morrow or not, or whether 
you shall serue an other maister : and it may be you shall see 
me no more, but a dead bodie. This notwithstanding, perceiuing 
that his frends and men fell a weeping to heare him say so, to 
salue that he had spoken, he added this more vnto it ; tiiat he 
would not leade tliem to battell, where he thought not rather 
safely to retume with victorie, than valiantly to dye with honor.** 

Steepens. 

• ■■ perchance,"^ To complete the verse, might we not read- 
nay, perchance, &c. ? Nay, on this occasion, as on many others, 
would be used to signify — Not only so, but more, Steevens. 

^ And the gods yield yow for *t.'] i. e. reward you. See a note on 
Miacbeth, Vol. VII, p. 62, n. 5 ; and another on As you Like it. Vol. 
V, p. 136, n. 3. Steevens. 

' — — onion^ey^d ;"] I have my eyes as full of tears as if they 
hud been fretted by onious. J^oKrwon. 
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Transform us not to women. 

jint. Ho, ho, hoi* 

Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus ! 
Grace grow where those drops fall 1^ My hearty friends. 
You take me in too dolorous a sense : 
I spake to you^ for your comfort : did desire you 
To burn this night with torches : Know my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow; and will lead you, 
Where rather I '11 expect victorious life, 

So, in The birth of Merlin^ 1662: 

** 1 see something like a peel'd onion; 

** It makes we weep again." Steevenjs. 
See p. 205, n. 2. Malone. 

5 Ant. Ho^ ho, ho .'] i. e. stop or desist. Antony desires his fol- 
lowers to cease weeping. So, in Chaucer— TAe Knightes Tale, v. 
1706, edit. 1775: 

** This duk his courser with his sporres smote, 
" And at a stert he was betwix hem two, 
** And pulled out a swerd, and cried, ho / 
*' No more, up peine of lesing of your lied." 
But Mr. Tyrwhitt, in a note on ver. 2535 of The Canterbury 
Tales, doubts whether this interjection was used except to com- 
mand a cessation of fighting. The succeeding quotations, how- 
ever, will, while they illustrate an obscurity in Shakspeare, prove 
that ho was by no means so confined in its meaning. Gawin 
Douglas translates — " Helenum farique vetat Satumia Juno," 
i^neidy L. Ill, v. 380,) 

" The douchter of auld Saturn Juno 
" Forbiddis Helenus to speik it, and crys ho" 
In the Glossary to the folio edition of this translation, Edinb. 
1710, it is said that " Ho is an Interjection commanding to desist 
<Mr leave off.*' 

It occiu*s again in Langham's Letter concerning ^een Eliza- 
beth's Entertainment at Killingvjorth Castle, 1575, 12mo, p, 6l, 
cited in The Reliques of Antient Poetry: " Heer was no ho in de- 
vout drinkyng." 

And in The Myrrour of good Maners, compyled in Latyn by 
Doinynike Mancyn, and translated into E7iglishe by Alexander Berk- 
eley, Prest, imprynted by Rychard Pynson, bl. 1. no date, fol. Ambi- 
tion is compared to 

** The sacke insaciable, 

** The sacke without botome, which never can say ho" 

H. White. 
1 Grace gro'w where those drops fall/'] So, in K. Richard: 
" Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 
** I '11 set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace." Steevens. 

^*^ — / spake to you — ] Old copy, red\mdaiv\V»j' *, 
For i spake to you — . Steevens. 
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Than death and honour.^ Let 's to supper; come» 
And drown consideration. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
T/te same. Before the Palace, 

m 

Enter Two Soldiers, to their Guard, 

1 Sold, Brother, good night ; to-morrow is the day. 

2 Sold. It will determine one way: fare you well. 
Heard you of nothing strange about the streets ? 

1 Sold, Nothing : What news ? 

2 Sold. Belike, 'tis but a rumour: 
Good night to you. 

1 Sold, Well, sir, good night. 

Enter Tivo other Soldiers. 

2 Sold, Soldiers, 
Have careful watch. 

3 Sold, And you : Good night, good night. 

[ The first Tioo /ilace themselves at their Posts. 

4 Sold, Here we: [^they take their Posts] and if to- 

morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 
Our landmen will stand up. 

3 Sold. *Tis a brave army, 
And full of purpose. 

^Afusick of Hautboys under the Stage.* 

4 Sold, Peace, what noise ?* 

2 -^— death and honour.'] That is, an honourable death. Upton. 

* Mustek of Hautboys under the Stage.] Tliis circumstance (as 
I collect from Mr. Warton) might have been suggested to Shak- 
spt are by some of the machineries in masques. Holinshed, de- 
scribing a very curious de\'icc or spectacle presented before 
Queen Elizabeth, insists particularly on the secret or mysterious 
musick of some fictitious nymphs, ** which, (he adds) surely had 
been a noble hearing, and the more melodious for the varietic 
[noveltie] thereof, because it sliould come secretlie andstrang^lie 
nut of the earths Vol. Ill, f 1297. Steeoens. 

* Peace i vjhat noise?'] So, in the old ti*anslation of Plutarch: 
** Furthermore, the selfc same night within little of midnight, 
when all the citie was quiet, full of feare, and sorrowe, thinlong 
wliat would be the issue and ende of this warre ; it is said that 
sodainly they heard a maruelous sweete harmonie of sundry sortes 
of instrumentes of musicke, with the crie of a multitude of pco- 
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1 Sold. List, list! 

2 Sold. Hark ! 

1 Sold. Musick i' the air. 

3 Sold. Under the earth. 

4 Sold. It signs well,** 
Does *t not? 

3 Sold. No. 

1 Sold. Peace, I say. What should this mean? 

2 Sold. 'Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony lov'd, 
Now leaves him. 

1 Sold. Walk; let 's sec if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. [^They advance to another Post. 

2 Sold. How now, masters? 

Sold. How now ? 

How now? do you hear this? [^Several sfieakiiig together. 
1 Sold. Ay; Is 't not strange? 

3 Sold. Do you hear, masters? do you hear? 

1 Sold. Follow the noise so far as we have quarter; 
I-.et 's see how 'twill give off. 

Sold. [Several a ft€akingr\ Content: *Tis strange. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The name. A Room in the Palace, 

Knter Antony, and Cleopatra; Ciiarmian, and 

Others^ attending. 

Ant. Eros', mine armour, Eros I 

Cleo. Sleep a little- 

Ant. No, my chuck.^ — Eros, come; mine armour, Erosl 



pie, as tlicy had bone dauncinge, and had song as they vse in 
Bacchus feastcs, with mouinges and turnings after the manner of 
the satjTes : & it seemed that this daunce went through the city 
vnto the gate tliat <)i>cned to the enemies, & that all the troupe 
that made this noise tliey heard, went out of tlie city at that gate. 
Now, sucli as in reason sought tlie depth of the intcrpretacion 
of this wonder, thought that it was tlie god vnto whom Antonius 
bare singidar deuotion to counterfeate and resemble him, tliat 
did forsake them.*' Steevem. 

* It signs nuelly Sec] i. e. it is a good sign, it bodes well, &c. 
^ — ^ my chuck.] i. e. chicken. See Vo\. VW,^. Vi?^; w. V 
VOL.Xni Gg 
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Enter Eros, with jirmour. 
Come, my good fellow,' put thine iron'' on :— 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her.— Come. 

Cleo. Nay, I '11 help too.* 

What 's this for ? 

jint. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 

The armourer of my heart: — False, fdse ; this^ this. 

Cteo, Sooth, la, I '11 help : Thus it must be. 

jint. Well, well ; 

We shall thrive now^— Seest thou, my good fellow? 
Go, put on thy defences. 

Eroa. Briefly, sir.' 

Cleo, Is not this buckled well? 

^yint. Rarely, rarely : 

He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To doff *\? for our repose, shall hear a storm.— 
Thou fumblest, Eros ; and my queen *8 a squire 
More tight at this, than thou :^ Despatch.— O love, 

' — my good fillov),'] Tlie necessary pronoun possessive— 
my, was introduced, in aid of metre, by Mr. Rowe. Steeveru. 

•—thine iron — ] I think it should be rather — 
— — mine iron — . yohnson. 

Thine iron is the iron which thou hast in thy hand, i. e. Anto- 
ny's armour. So, in King Henry V, Henry says to a soldier, ** Give 
me thy glove ;" meaning* Henry's own glove, which the soldier 
at tliat moment had in his hat. Malone, 

* Nay, 1 7/ help too."] These tliree little speeches, wliich in 
Uie other editions arc only one, and given to Cleopatra, were 
happily disentangled by Sir T. Hanmer. yohnson. 

In the old copy the words stand thus : Cleo. Nay I '11 help too, 
Antony. What 's tins for ' Ah let be, let be ; &c. Sooth, la, I '11 
help : Thus it must be. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer pave the words — " What 's this for ?" to 
Antony ; but that they belong to Cleopatra, appears clearly, I 
think, from the subsequent words, which have been rightly at- 
tributed to Antony. What 's this piece of your armour for ? says 
the queen. Let it alone, replies Antony ; " false, false ; this, 
this.'* This is the piece that you ought to have ^ven me, andnoi 
that of which you asked the use. Malone, 

2 Briefly, sir."] That is, quickly, sir. Johnson. 

3 To doff 'f ^] To doff is to do off, to put off. See Vol VII, p. 
341, n. 9. Steevens. 

* More tight at this, than thou .'1 Tight is handy, adroit. So, in 
TAt Merry Wives of Windsor: "\ieax -^om VXit^c; \<eV\j«% t{gAt/j.'» 
n the COUiitcy, a ti^ht lass s^W s\^§:aAfc^ * Kandj oafc. Huew^* 
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That thou could'st see ray wars to-day, and Knew'st 
The royal occupation ! thou should'st see 

Enter an Officer, armed. 
A workman in 't. — Good morrow to thee; welcome: 
Thou look'st like him that knows a warlike charge: 
To business that we love, we rise betime, 
And go to it with delight. 

1 Off. A thousand, sir. 
Early though it be, have on their riveted trim/ 

And at the port expect you. \^Shout. Trumficta, Flourish. 

Enter other Officers, and Soldiers. 

2 Off, The mora is fair. — ^Good morrow, general.® 
AIL Good morrow, general. 

jint, 'Tis well blown, lads. 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 4P 

That means to be of note, begins betimes. — 
So, so; come, give me that: this way; well said. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate'er becomes of me: 
This is a soldier's kiss: rebukable, [JTme* her. 

And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On more mechanick compliment ; I '11 leave thee 
Now, like a man of steel. — You, that will fight, 
Follow me close ; I '11 bring you to 't. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt Ant. Eros, Officers, and Soldiers. 

Cfmr, Please you, retire to your chamber? 

Cleo. Lead me. 

He goes forth gallantly. That he and Csesar might 
Determine this great war in single fight ! 
Then, Antony,— But now, — Well, on. [Exeu7it. 

SCENE V. 

Antony's Camfi near Alexandria. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Antony and Eros; a Soldier 

meeting them, 

^old. The gods make this a happy day to Antony I^ 

^ — ha'oe on their riveted trhn,'] So, in King Henry V: 
" The armourers accomplishing tlie knights, 
** With busy hammers closing rivets up." Malone. 

** The morn is fair. — Good tnorroHUf general. ~\ Tliis speech, in the 
old copy, is erroneously given to Alcxas. Stee«Dens. 

Alexas had now revolted, and Uicrcfore ccajXi^ wA. \i^ ^^W" 
spenkcr. Scep,34Z Jlfaione, 
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Jnt, 'Would, thou and those thy scars had once prc- 
vaird 
To make me fight at land ! 

Sold, Had*st thou done so, 

The kinp^s that have revolted, and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee, would have still 
Follow 'd thy heels. 

j:fnt. Who 's gone this morning? 

So/ci. Who! 

One ever near thee : Call for Enobai'bus, 
He shall not hear thee ; or from Csesar's camp 
Say, / am none of thine, 

Unt, What say'st thou? 

Hold. Sir, 

11^ >vith Caesar. 
^iro8. Sir, his chests and treasure 

He has not with him. 

Jint. Is he gone? 

Sold, Most certain. 

Jint, Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee : write to him 
(I will subscribe) gentle adieus, and greetings: 
Say, that I wish he never find more cause 
To change a master. — O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men : — Eros, despatch.^ \_Exeunt, 

"^ Sold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony /] *Tis evi- 
dent, as Dr. Thirlby likewise conjectflred, by what Antony im- 
mediately replies, that this line should not be placed to Eros, 
but to the Soldier, who, before tlie battle of Actium, advised 
Antony to try his fate at land. Theobald. 

The same mistake has, I think, happened in the next <vo 
speeches addressed to Antony, wliich are also given in the old 
copy to Eros. I have given tliem to the Soldier, who would na- 
turally reply to what Antony said. Antony's words, ** What 
saytt thou .^" compared with what follows, show tliat Uie speech 
beginning*, "Who? One ever iKiai* thee:*' &c. belongs to the 
Soldier. This regulation was made by Mr. Capell. Malone. 

* — Erosj despatch.'] Tluis the second folio ; except that 
these two words are here, for the sake of metre, transposed. 
The first folio has — 

Dispatch Enobarbus. 
Dr. Johnson would read — 

Despatch ! To Enobarbus ; 
And Mr. Holt White supposes that " Antony, being astonished 
at the news of the desertion of Enobarbus, merely repeats his 
name in a tone of surprize.'' 
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SCENE VI. 

Caesar's Camp, before Alexandria. 

Flourish, Enter Caesar, imth Agrippa, EnoBarbuS) 

and Others, 

Cas, Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 
Our wiM is, Antony be took alive ;5 
Make it so known. 

^.§^r, Caesar, I shall. [^ExU Aga. 

Cas. The time of universal peace is near: 

Prove this a prosperous day^ the three-nook'd world 

Shall bear the olive freely .^ 

i 

In my opinion, Antony wus dcsigTicd only to enforce the order 
he had already given to Eros. I have therefore followed the second 
folio. Steevens. 

It will be evident to any person who consults the second folio 
with attention and candour, that many of the alterations must 
have been furnished by some corrected copy of the first folk), or 
an authority of equal weight, being such as na person, much less 
one so ignorant and capricious as the editor has been represented^ 
could have possibly hit upon, without that sort of information. 
Among these valuable emendations is the present, which affords 
a striking improvement both of the sense and of Uie metre, and 
should of com*se be inserted in the text, thus : 
Corrupted honest men. Eros, despatch. 

The same transposition, which is a mere, though frequent, 
^ inadvertence of the press, has happened in a subsequent scene : 
" U7iarm, Eros; the long days task is done :** 

Where the measure plainly requires, as the author must have 
written, — Eros, unarm. JRitson. 

^ Our luill is, Antony be took alive;"] It is observable with what 
judgment Shakspeare draws the character of Octaviug, Antony 
was his hero ; so the other was not to shine : yet being an histo-* 
rical character, there was a necessity to draw him Hie. But the 
ancient historians, his flr.tterers, had delivered him down so fair, 
that he seems ready cut and dried for a hero. Amidst these dif- 
ficulties Shakspeare has extricated himself with great address. 
He has admitted all those great strokes of his character as he 
foimd them, and yet has made him a very unamiable character, 
deceitful, mean-spirited, narrow-minded, proud, and revengeful. 

War burton. 
' — the tliree-nook'd world 
Shall bear the olhe freely.] So, in King John : 
" Now these her princes are come home again, 
" Come the three corners of the 'worid \w ijctxcv'?..^ 
** And we shull shock them." 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Mesa, Antony 

Is come into the field. 

Caa. Go, charge Agrippa 

Plant those that hare revolted in the van. 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury 
Upon himself. \^Exeunt Cjes. and hia Train. 

Uno. Alexas did revolt; and went to Jewry, 
On afiairs of Antony ; there did persuade^ 
Creat Herod to incline himself to Caesar, 
And leave his master Antony : for this pains, 
Caesar hath hang'd him. Canidius, and the rest 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 
No honourable trust. I have done ill ; 
Of which I do accuse myself so sorely, 
That I will joy no more. 

Enter a Soldier of Caesar's. 
Soid, Enobarbus, Antony 

Hath after thee sent all thy treasure,^ vi ith 

So, Lyly, in Euphues and his England, 1580: ** The island is 
in fashion three-comer* d,^* &c. Malone. 

Shall bear the olive freely.'] i. e. shall spring up every where 
spontaneously and without cidture. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton mistakes tlie sense of the passage. To bear 
does not mean to produce, but to carry ; and the meaning is, that 
the world shall then enjoy the blessings of peace, of which olive 
branches were the emblem. The success of Aujgustus could not 
so change the nature of things, as to make the olive-tree grow 
without culture in all climates, but it shut the gates of the tem- 
ple of Janus. M. Mason. * 

1 doubt whether Mr. M. Mason's explication of the word hear 
poet certainly did not intend to speak literally; 

and' might on!y"iiie^n, that, should this prove a prosperous day, 
there would be no occasidltWrsitQwr to enect a peace throughout 
the world; it would take place witliouTanj^effort or negociation. 

jMalone. 
My explanation of this passage is supported by the following 
lines in The Second Part of King Henry IF, Vol. IX, p. 140, 
where Westmorland says — 

" There is not now a rebel's sword unsheath'd, 

** But peace puts forth her olive every where." M. Mason. 

2 _— persuade — 3 The old copy lias dissuade, perhaps rightly. 

Johnson. 
It is undoubtedly corrupt. The words in the old tnmslation of 
Fhitarch are : " for w\\cre \\e a\\o\\\d have kept Herodes from 
revoitilig from hini, he jjerstiadedVvmX.o^.viXT^fcV^^^'*^^' Malone. 
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His bounty overplus : The messenger 
Came on my guard; and at thy tent is now, 
Unloading of his mules. 

Eno. I give it you. 

Sold. Mock me not,^ Enobarbus. 

I tell you true: Best that^ you saf'd the bringer<5 
Out of the host; I must attend mine office, 
Or would have done 't myself. Your emperor 
Conthiues still a Jove. \_Exit Sold. 

Eno, I am alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel I am so most.^ O Antony, 
Thou mine of bounty, how would'st thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows my heart:' 

^ Hath after thee sent all thy treasure^ &C.3 So, in the old tran- 
slation of Plutarch : " Fiirthennore, he dealt very friendly and 
<!ourteously with Domitius, and against Cleopatraes mynde. For, 
he being sicke of an age we when he went, and tooke a Uttle boate 
to go to Caesar's campe, Antonius was very sory for it, but yet 
he sent after him all his caryage, trayne, and men: and the same 
Domitius, as though he gaue him to Miderstand that he repented 
his open treason, he died immediately after.** Steeveru. 

* Jlibci me not,'] Me was supplied by Mr. Theobald. Steevens. 

^ — Best that — ] For the insei*tion of the pronoim— fAat, to 
assist the metre, I am answerable. Steevent. 

^ — — saf'd the bringer — ] I find this verb in Chapman's ver- 
sion of the Fourth Book of Homer's Odyssey : 

" and make all liis craft 

" Sail with Iiis ruin, for his father sapt?"* Steevens. 

'^ And feel I attv so 'tnost.'] That is, and feel I am so, more than 
any one else thinks it. M. Mason. 

Surely, this explanation cannot be right. lam alone the villain 
of the earthy means, I am pre-eminently the Jirst, the greatest vil- 
lain of the earth. To stand alone, is still used in that sense, where 
any one towers above his competitors. — And feel I am, so most, 
must signify, I feel or hioiv it myself, Tnore than any other person 
can or does feel it. Reed. 

8 — This blows m,y heart:"] All tlie latter editions have : 

— This bows m,y heart : 
I have given the onginal word again the place from which I 
think it unjustly excluded. This generosity, (says Enobarbus) 
swells my heart, so that it will quickly break, if thought break it 
not, a swifter vwan. . Johnson. 

That to blo'iu means to puff or s^ell, the following instance, in 
the last scene of this play, will sufficiently prove*. 

** on her breast 

*■ There is a vent of blood, and someXXmv^ bloiMnr 
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If swift lhouq;ht break it not, a swifter mean 

Shall outstrike thought : but thought will do 't, I feel.' 

I fight against thee! — No: I will go seek 

Some ditch, wherein to die ; the foul'st best fits 

My latter pait of life. [JSj:i7. 

SCENE VII. 

Field of Battle between the Camfis. 

AlaruTn. DruniH and Trunifiets, Enter AgrippA] and 

Others. 

^igr. Retire, we have engag'd ourselves too far: 
Cxsar himself has work, and our oppression^ 
Exceeds what we expected. ^^Exeunt, 

jilarum. Enter Antony and Scarus, wounded. 

Scar, O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done so at first, we had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads* 

»/fnt. Thou bleed'st apace. 

Scar, I had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now 'tis made an H. 

jint. They do retire. 

Scar. We '11 beat 'em into bench-holes ; I have yet 
Room for six scotches more. 

Enter Eros. 

EroB. They are beaten, sir; and our advantage serves 
For a fair victor)*. 

Scar. Let us score their backs, 

And snatch *em up, as we take hares, behind ; 
*Tis sport to maul a runner. 

,/int. I will reward thee 

Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 

Ag^n, in King Lear : 

" No blo^n jimbition doth our aj-ms excite — ." Stetvettf- 
9 _.^ l,ut thought nvill do 'r, I feel.'] Thought, in this passage, 
as in many otliers, signifies melancholy. Sec p. 314, n. 1. Malone. 
1 —.-. and our oppression — ] Opprestion for opposition. 

Warburg. 
SirT. Hanmer has received oppotition. Perhaps rightly, yohnson 
Our oppression mer.ns, the force by which we are oppressed or 
overpowered. Malont. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet ; 

At tJiy good heart's ol^fression?'' Stee^en^. 
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Scar, I '11 halt after. ^Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII. 

Under the Wails of Alexandria. 
.ilarum, Knter Antont, marching; Sc ARUS, and Forces, 

Ant, We have beat him to his camp : Run one before. 
And let the queen know of our guests.^ — To-morrow, 
Before the sun shall see us, we '11 spill the blood 
That has to-day escap'd. I thank you all ; 
For doughty-handed are you ; and have fought 
Not as you serv'd the cause, but as it had been 
Each man's like mine ; you have shown all Hectors. 
Enter the city, clip your wives,^ your friends. 
Tell them your feats ; whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the congealment from your wounds, and kiss 
The honour'd gashes whole.— Give me thy hand ; 

\Tq Scar. 
Enter Cleopatra, attended. 
To this great fairy* I '11 commend thy act% 

^ ■ Run one before ^ 
And let the queen knov3 of our guests."] Antony, after his suc- 
cess, intends to bring his officers to sup with Cleopatra, and 
orders notice to be given of their guests, yohnson. 

^ — clip your viives,] To clip is to embrace. See Vol. II, p. 
104, n. 3 ; and Vol. VI, p. 312, n. 9. Steevens. 

* To ^his great fairy — ] Mr. Upton has wcU observed, that 
fairy y which Dr. Warburton and Sir T. Hanmer explain by /n- 
chantress, comprises the idea of power and beauty, yohnson. 

Fairy f in former times, did not signify only a diminutive ima- 
ginary being, but an inchanter, in which last sense, as has beea 
observed, it is used here. But Mr. Upton's assertion, that it com- 
prizes the idea of beauty as well as power, seems questionable ; 
for Sir W. D'Avenant employs the word in describing the weird 
sisters, (who certainly were not beautiful) in the argument pre- 
fixed to his alteration of Macbeth, 4to. 1674 : " These two, tra- 
velling together through a fbrest, were met by three fairie 
witches, {weirds the Scotch call them,)" 8«c. See also Vol. VI, 
p. 378, n. 6. Malone. 

Surelyi Mr. Upton's remark is not indefensible. Beauty united 
with power, was the popular characteristick of Fairies generally ^- 
considered. Such was that of The Fairy ^een of Spenser, and 
Titania, in A Midsummer Night's Dream. Sir W. D'Avenant's 
particular use of any word is by no means decisive. Tha.t \K«i 
language of Shakspeare was unfamWiat Id \\\\u, "V^s qtwsv «»sk.- 
temptible alterations of it have suf&cieiiXX^ Ou&Tiww«to«^fc^ ^^^ 
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Make her thanks bless thee. — O thou day o' the vroMf 
Chain mine ann'd neck; leap thou, attire and all. 
Through pixK)f of harness* to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triiiiuphing.'^ 

Cieo, Lord of lords ! 

O infinite virtue I com'st thou smiling from 
The world's great snare^ uncaught? 

jint. My nigbtingaley 

tVc have beat them to their beds. What, girl? though 

grey 
Do something mingle with our brown ;' yet have we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth .^ Behold this man ; 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand ;— - 
Kiss it, my warrior:— He hath fought to-day, 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Destroyed in such a shape. 

Oeo. I '11 give thee, friend, 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king's.^ 

• ^-^^ proof of harness — ] i. c. armour of proof, ffa^ois, Jr. 
Jmae, Ital. Stccvem. 

See Vol. VII, p. 234, n. 3. Malone. 

^ • '•^-^^ triumphing.'] This word is so accented by Chapman, in 
his version of tlve Eleventh Iliad: 

" Crept §'om his covert and triumphed: Now thou art 
maim'd, said he." Steevens. 

^ The vjorld'i.ffreat snare — ] i. e. the war. So, in the 116th 
Ptalm: " The vtares of death compassed me round about." 
Thus also Statins : 

" — — circiun undique letlii 

** Vallavere j&/a^<fr." Steevens. 

« ..-^ V3ith our brovjn ;] Old co\)y— younger brown : but as this 
epithet, witliout improving the idea, spoUs the measure, I have 
not scrupled, with Sir Thomas Hanmer and others, to omit it as 
an interpolation. See p. 356, n. 6. Steevens. 

• Get goal for goal of youth.] At all plays of barriers, the boun- 
dary is called a goal; to viin a goal, is to be superior in a contest 
of activity. Johnson. 

1 — •»> v)as a king^s.] So, in Sir T. North's translation of Plu- 
tarch : ** Then came Antony again to the palace greatly boasting 
of this victor}', and sweetly kissed Cleopatra, armed as he wa* 
when he came from the fight, recommending one of his men of 
iUTiis unto her, that had valiantly fought in this skirmish. Cleo- 
patrsL, to reward his matvUwess, gave Ulm an armour and head* 
^iecc of clean gold." Stce^>e7i«. 
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Ant, He has deservM it, were it carbunclcd 
Like holy Phoebus' car.— Give me thy hand;— 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 
Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe them:^ 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup together; 
And drink carouses to the next day's fate, 
Which promises royal peril.— Trumpeters, « 
With brazen din blast you the city's ear; 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines;^ 
That heaven and earth may strike their sounds together, 
Applauding our approach. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IX. 

Caesar's Camfi, 

Sentinels* on their Post, Enter Enobarbus. 

1 Sold, If we be not reliev'd within this hour,' 
We must return to the court of guard:'* The night 
Is shiny ; and, they say, we shall embattle 

By the second hour i' the morn. 

2 Sold. This last day was 
A shrewd one to us. 

Eno. O, bear me witness, night, — 

3 SokL What man is this? 

2 Sold. Stand close, and list to him.^ 

Eno. Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 

^ fiear our hacked targets like the men that owe them:'] i. p. 
hack'd as much as the men to wliom they belong. Warburton. 

Why not rather, Bear our hack*d targets with spirit and exul- 
tation> such as becomes the brave warriors that own them ? 

yohnson. 

3— tabourines i] A tabourin was a small drum. It is often 
mentioned in our ancient romances. So, in The HUtory of Helyaa 
Knight of the Swanne, bl. 1. no date : ** Trumpetes, elerons, ta- 
bourinsy and other minstrelsy." Steevens. 

*— • the court of guard :"] i. e. the guard -room, the place 
where the guard musters. The same expression occurs again in 
Othello. Steevens. 

^ — — list to him.'] I am answerable for the insertion of tl\ft 
preposition — to. Thus, in King Henry 17, "P.\\ ''* ^^^XicvSL^»\«X 
her alone, and list to me." Steevens. 
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Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent ! — 

1 Sold, Enobarbus! 

3 Sold. Peace; 

Hark further. 

Fsno. O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
The ]X)isonous dump of night disponge upon me ;^ 
That life, s^vciy rebel to my will, 
May hang no longer on me : Throw my heart^ 
Against the flint and hardness of my &ult; 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous. 
Forgive me in thine own particular; 
But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver, and a fugitive: 
O Antony ! C) Antony ! [Z)/>*. 

2 Sold, Let 's speak 
To him. 

1 Sold. Let 's hear him, for the things he speaks 
May concern Caesar. 

3 Sold, Let 's do so. But he sleeps. 

1 Sold. Swoons rather; for so bad a prayer as his 
Was never yet for sleeping." 

2 Sold. Go we to him. 

3 Sold. Awake, awake, sir; speak to us. 

2 Sold. Hear you, sir i 

1 Sold. The hand of death hath raught him.^ Hark, the 

drums \_Dru7n9 afar off. 

* — • disponge upoji me i'\ i. e. discharge, as a spongCj when 
squeezed, discharges the moisture it had imbibed. So, in Hamlet: 
" — it is but squeezing you, and, sponge , you shall be dry ag^n." 
Tliis word is not found in Dr. Johnson's' Dictionary. Steevens. 

^ Throiv my heart — ] Tlie patlietick of Shakspeare too 

often ends in tlie ridicidous. It is painful to find the gloomy dig- 
nity of this noble scene destroyed by the intrusion of a conceit 
so far-fetched and unaffecting. yohnson. 

Shakspeare, in most of his conceits, is kept in countenance by 
his contemporaries. Thus, Daniel, in his 18th Sonnet, 1594, 
somewhat indeed less harshly, says — 

" Still must I wliet my young desires abated, 

" Upon the flint of such a heart rebelling." Malone. 

^ — ; — for sleeping.] Old copy — ^leep. I am responsible fo^ the 
siihstitution of the participle in. the toom of the substantive, for 
the sake of measure . Stcc«en« . 
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Demurely* wake the sleepers. Let us bear him 
To the court of guard; he is of note: our hour 
Is fully out. 

3 Sold, Come on then ; 
He may recover yet. [Exeunt with the Body, 

SCENE X. 

Between the two Camfia. 

£nter Antony and Scarus, with Forces, marching. 

jint. Their preparation is to-day by sea; 
We please them not by land. % 

Scar, For both, my lord. 

jint, I would, they M fight i' the fire, or in the air; 
We 'd fight there too. But this it is ; Our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining tq the city, 
Shall stay with us : order for sea is given ; 
They have put forth the haven : Further on,^ 

^ The hand of death hath raught hhn.'\ Raught is the ancient 
preterite of the verb to reach. See Vol. IV, p. 69, n. 8. Steevens. 

^ Hark, the drums 
Demurely — 3 Beniurely for solemnly. Warburton. 

2 They han^e put forth the haven: Further on,] These words. 
Further on, though not necessary, have been inserted in the later 
editions, and are not in the first. Johnson. 

I think these words are absolutely necessary for the sense. As 
the passage stands, Antony appeal's to say, ** that they coiddbest 
discover the appointment of the enemy at the haven after tliey 
had left it." But if we add die words Further on, his speech wiU 
be consistent : " As they have put out of the haven, let us go 
further on where we may see them better.*' And accordingly in 
the next page but one he says — 

" — — Where )ronder pine does stand, 
" I shall discover all." M. Mason. 

Mr. Malone, instead of— Further on, reads— Zeif *s seek a spot. 

Steevens, 

The defect of the metre in the old copy shows that some w^rds 
•were accidentally omitted. In that copy, as here, there is a colon 
at haven, which is an additional proof tliat something must have 
been said by Antony, connected witli the next Unfe, and relative 
to the place where the enemy might be reconnoitered. The ha- 
ven itself wsis not such a place ; but ratlier some hill from which 
the haven and the ships newly put forth could be viewed. What 
Antony says upon his re-entry, proves decisively that hefaftdTd^ 
gone to the haven, nor had tuiy thoughts oC »>\nS\!iD^^«rie.^^\.^ 
(says he) the/ have not yet joined ; but 1% Ttf^'W «2!EhSMi«A?%'! 
VOL. XIIL H\k 
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Where their appointment we may best discover, 

And look on their endeavour.' [£xeunt. 

Enter Cjesar, and his Forces^ marching', 
Citi. But being charg'd, we will be still by lafid, 
Which, as I take % we shall ;^ for his best force 

convenient station near yonder pine, and I shall discover all." A 

preceding passage in Act III, sc. \i, adds such support to the 

emendation now made, that I trust I shall be pardoned for ^ving 

it a place in my text : 

" Set we our battles on yon side of the hUI, 
•* In eye of Cxsar's battle j from which place 
•* We may the number of the shipt behold^ 
" And so proceed accordingly." 
Mr. Rowe supplied the omission by the words Further on; and 

the four subsequent editoi*s have adopted his emendation. 
In Ifamlet there is an omission similar to that which has here 

been supplied : 

" And let them, know both what we mean to do, 
" And what 's untimely done. [So viperous slander] 
" Whose whisper o'er tlic world's diameter, 
** As level as the cannon to his blank,'* &c. 
The words—" So viperous slander,** wliich are necessary both 

to the sense and metre, are not in the old copies. Malone. 

3 Where their appointment toe may best discover. 
And look on their endeavour.] i. e. where we may best disco- 
ver tlieir numbers, and see their m.otlons. Warburton. 

*♦ But being charged we will be still by land. 
Which, as I take *t, we shall;'] i. e. unless we be charg'd we 
will remain quiet at land, which quiet I suppose we shall keep. 
But being charged was a phrase at that time, equivalent to unless 
we be. Warburton. 

** But (says Mr. Lambe, in his notes on the ancient metrical 
history of The Battle of Ploddon) signifies without,** in which 
sense it is often used in the North. ** Boots but ^re** Vulg. 
Again, in Kelly's Collection of Scots Proverbs : *• — - He could eat 
me but salt." Again : " He gave me whitings but bones." Again, 
in Chaucer's Persones Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. ** Ful oft time I 
rede, that no man trust in his owcn perfection, ^f he be stronger 
than Sampson, or holier than David, or wiser than Solomon.** 
But is from the Saxon Butan. Thus butan leas; absque h\ao, 
without a lie. Again, in The Vintner^s Play, in the Chester Collec- 
tion, British Museum, MS. Harl. 2015, p. 29 : 

** Abraham,. O comely creature, but I the kill, 
** 1 greeve my God, and that fiiU ill.** 

See also Ray's North Country Words; and the MS. version of 

ap ancient French romance, entitled VBTistoire du noble, preux, 

(r vaiilant Chevalier Guillauufve de Balemt^ et de la belle Melior sn 

ffM'tf, /eguel GuUl, de Paieme /ut Jils du Roj de CedWc^Vj?.. v\thfi 

LihTMry of King's CoWegc, Cwu\wrA««i -. 
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Is forth to man his ^allies. To the vales, 

And hold our best advantage. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Antony and ScARUS. 

.4nt. Yet they 're not join'd : Where yonder pine does 
stand, 
I shall discover all : I '11 bring thee word 
Straight, how 'tis like to go. [Exit, 

Scar. Swallows have built * 

In Cleopatra's sails their nests: the augurers^ 
Say, they know not, — they cannot tell ;— look grimly, 
And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected; and, by starts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and has not. 

Marum afar off^ as at a Sca»Fight. 

Re-enter Antony. , 
*/tnt. All is lost; 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me : 
My fleet hath vielded to the foe; and yonder 
They cast their caps up, and carouse together 
Like friends long lost. — Triple-tum'd whore !^ 'tis tho^ 



" I sayle now in the see as schip boute mast 
** Boute anker, or ore, or ani semlych sayle." P. 86. 
In ancient writings this preposition is commonly distinguished 

from the adversative conjunction — but; the latter being usually 

spelt— Aot. Steevenf. 

' — the augurers — 3 The old copy has auguriet. This leads 
IIS to what seems most likely to be the true reading — augurert, 
which word is used in the last Act : 

" You are too sure an augurer** Malone. 

* — Triple-tum'd %Bhore /] She was first for Antony, then 
was supposed by him to have turned to Cxsar, when he found his 
messenger kissing her hand ; then she turned again to Antony, 
and now has turned to Cxsar. Shall I mention what has dropped 
into my imagination, that our author might perhaps have written 
trible-tongued? Double-tongued is a common term of reproach, 
which rage might improve to triple-tongued. But the present 
reading may stand, yohnson. 

Cleopatra was first the misti'ess of Julius Caesar, then of Cneius 
Pompey, and afterwards of Antony. To this, I think, the epithet 
iripU'turn^d alludes. So, in a former scene : 

** I found you as a morsel, cold upon 

** Dead Caesar's trencher ; nay, you were a fr^g^ODb&'c^ 

*' Of Cneius Pompey." 
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Hath sold me to this novice ; and my heart 

Makes only wars on thee. — Bid them all fly; 

For when I am reveng'd upon my^charm, 

I have done all: — Bid them all fly, be gone. [_£xit Scar. 

O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more : 

Fortune and Antony part here ; ev^n here 

Do we shake hands. — All come to this ? — The hearts 

That spaniel'd me at hecls,^ to whom I gave 

Mr. ToUot supposed that Cleopatra had been mistress to Pom- 
p(!y the Great ; but her lover was his eldest son, Cneius Ponipey. 

J\ialone. 

She first belonged to Julius Caesar, then to Antony, and now, 
as he siipposcs, to Au^stus. It is not likely that in recollecting 
licr ttirfiings, Antony should not have that in contemplation 
which gave him most offence. M. Mason. 

This mterpretation is sufficiently plausible, but there are t^vo 
objections to it. According" to this account of the matter, her con- 
nection with Cneius Pompey is omitted, though the poet cer- 
tainly was apprized of it, as appears by the passage just quoted. 
!3. There is no ground for supposing that Antony meant to in- 
sinuate that Cleopatra had granted any personal favour to Au* 
gustus, though he was persuaded that she had ** iold him to the 
novice.'* Malone. 

Mr. M. Mason's explanation is, I think, very sufficient ; and 
Antony may well enough be excused. for want of circumstan- 
tiality m his invective. The sober recollection of a critick should 
not be expected from a hero who has this moment lost the one 
h alf of the world. Steevens . 

^ That spaniel'd nie at heeUy'] All the editions read : 
That pannell'd me at heeU, 

Sir T. Hanmer substituted spaniePd by an emendation, %\*itk 
which it was reasonable to expect that even rival commentators 
would be satisfied ; yet Dr. Warburton proposes pantler*d, in a 
note, of which he is not injured by the suppression; and Mr. 
Upton having in his first edition proposed plausibly enough— 

That pag«d me at heels, — 
in the second edition retracts his alteration, and maintidns pan- 
nell*d to be the right reading, being a metaphor taken, he says, 
from SLpannel of wainscot. Johnson. 

Spaniel'd is so happy a coi\jecture, that I think we ought to 
acquiesce in it. It is of some weight with me that spaniel was 
often formerly written spannel. Hence there is only the omission 
of the first letter, which has happened elsewhere in our poet, 
as in the word chear, &c. To do^ them at the heels is not an 
uncommon expression in Shakspeare; and in A Midsummer 
Right's Dream, Act II, sc. ii, Helena says to Demetrius : 
*• I am your spaniel^ — only give me leave, 
** Unworthy as 1 am, to j["oUvcj jou?* ToU«tv . 
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Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 

On blossoming Caesar; and this pine is bark'd) 

That overtopp'd them all. Betray'd I am : 

O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm,®— 

Whose eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home ; 

Whose bosom was my crow net, my chief end,* 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Spannel for spaniel is yet the inaccurate pronunciation of some 
persons, above the vulgar in rank» though not in literatiu^. Our 
author has in like manner used the substantive pa^e as a vei^ in 
Timon of Athens.' 

** Will these moist trees 

** That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, &c. 
In King Richard III, we have — 

** Death and destruction dog thee at the heels.** Malme. 

* this grave channy'\ I know not by what authority, nor 

for what reason, this grave ehanriy which the first, the only ori- 
ginal copy exhibits, has been through all the modem editiofM 
changed to this ^ay charm. By this grave charm, is meant, thia 
sublime, this majesticA beauty, yohnson. 

I believe grave charm means only deadly, or destructive piece of 
witchcraft. In this sense the epithet grave is often used by Chap- 
man, in his translation of Homer. So, in the 19th Book : 
" — but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
" Of thy grave ruin." 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 22d Odyssey t 

" and then flew 

" Minerva, after every dart, and made 
" Some strike the threshold, some the walls invade ; 
*< Some beate the doores, and all acts rendred vaine 
'* Their grave Steele offer'd.*' 
It seems to be employed in the sense of the Latin -word gratis. 

Steevens. 
» — TOO* my crownet, my chief end,"] Dr. Johnson suppopes 
that crovmet means last purpose, probably from finis coronat opus. 
Chapman, in his translation of the Second Book of Homer, uses 
crown in ih^ sense which my learned coadjutor would recom- 
mend : * 

** — aU things have their crovine** 
Again, in our author's Cym^beline : 

*' My supreme crov)n of grief.** 
Again, in TroUus and Creasida : 

** As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse^ 
** And sanctify the numbers.** Steevens. 
So, again, in All *s Well that Ends Well.- 

« AU 's WeU that Ends Well ; stiU thejlne *s the cro^n.^ C . 

Hh9 
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Beguird me' to the very heart of loss.*— 
What, Eros, Eros! 

Enter CLEOPAtRA. 

Ah, thou spell! Avaunt. 

Cieo, Why is my lord enrag'd against his love ? 

jint. Vanish ; or I shall give thee thy deserving, 
And blemish Cscsar's triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoist thee up to the shouting Plebeians: 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex; most monster-like, be shown 



* Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 
BeguiCd me &c. J There is a kind of pun in this passage, 
arising from tlie corruption of the word Egyptian into gipsy. The 
old law -hooks term such persons as ramhle about the countr}', 
and pretend skill in palmisti'y and fortune -telling, JEgyptiam. 
Fast and loose is u term to signify a cheating game, of which the 
ibUowing is a description. A leathern belt is made up into a 
number of intricate folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. 
One of tlie folds is made to resemble the middle of the girdle, so 
that whoever should tlu'ust a skewer into it woidd think he held 
it fitst to the table; whereas, when he has so done, the person 
with whom he plays may take hold of both ends, and draw it 
away. This trick is now known to the common people, by the 
■ame of pricking at the belt or girdle, and perhaps was practised 
by the Gypsies m the time of Shakspeare. Sir y. Havikins. 

Sir John Hawkins's supposition is confirmed by tlie following 
Epigram in an ancient collection called Run and a great Cast, by 
Tnomas Freeman, 1614. 

" In JEgyptum suspensum. Epig. 95. 
** Charles the JEgyptian, who by jugling could 
" Makeya*f or loose, or whatsoere ne would; 
•* Surely it seem'd he was not his email's master, 
** Striving to loose what struggling he made faster \ 
** The hangman was more cunning of the twauie, 
'* Who knit what he could not unknit a^aine. 
** You countrymen JEgyptians make such sots, 
'* Seeming to loose indissoluble knots ; 
•* Had you been there, but to have seen the cast, 
'* You would have won, had but you laid — ^*tis fast." 

Steeveni. 
That the iEgyptians were great adepts in this art before Shak- 
8pe:,re's time, may be seen in Scot's Discoverie of Witchaajr, 
1584, p. 336, where these practices are fidly explamed. JReed. 

* to the very heart of loss."] To the utmost loss possible: 

Johnson, 
SQj in The Merry Wwes of Windsor : 

' H^e is t£e heart o£ kv^ \>wT^Q^vt?^ Sue«tm. 
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For poor'st diminutives, to dolts ;3 and let 

Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 

With her prepared nails.^ \_£xit Cleo.] 'Ti$ well thou 'rt 

gone, 
If it be well to live : But better 'twere 
Thou fell'st into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many. — Eros, ho!— 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me : Teach me, . 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy ra:ge : 
Let me lodge Lichas' on the horns o' the moon; 
And with those hands, that grasp'd the heaviest clul^, 

^ — — ')nost monster -like y be shoian 
For poor'st diminutives, to dolts;] [Old copy— ^r dolts;] 
As tlie allusion here is to monsters carried about in shows, it ia 
plain, that the words,ybr poorest diminutives, must mean for the 
least piece of money. We must therefore read the next word : 

' Jor doits, — 
i. e. farthings, which shows what he me^ns by poorest diminutive f. 

Warburton. 

There was surely no occasion for the poet to show what he 
meant hy purest diminutives. The expression is clear enough, and 
certainly acquires no additional force from the explanation. I 
rather believe we should read : 

For poorest diTitinutives, to dolts ; — — 

This aggravates the contempt of her supposed situation; to be 
shown, as m,onsters are, not only for the sm,allest piece of m^ney, 
but to the m,ost stupid and vulgar spectators. Tyrwhitt. 

I have adopted this truly sensiole emendation. Steevens. 

It appears to me much more probable that dolts should have 
been printed for dolts, than thatybr should have been substituted 
for to. 

Whichsoever of these emendations be admitted, there is stiU 
a difficulty. Though monsters are shown to the stupid and the 
>'ulgar for poorest diTninutives, yet Cleopatra, according to An- 
tony's supposition, would certainly be exhibited to the Roman 
populace for nothing. Nor can it be said that he means that she 
would be exliibited gratis, as monsters are shown for small 
pieces of money ; -because his words are " monster-like," be 
[^thou'] shown for poor'st diminutives, &c. 

The following passage in Troilus and Cressida adds some sup- 
port to my conjecture : ** How this poor world is pester'd with 
such water-flies ; diminutives of nature 1" Malone, 

* With her prepared nails."] i. e. with nails which she suflfered 
if) grow for this piu*pos^. Warburton. 

* Let me lodge Lichas &c.] Sir T. Hanmer reads thus : 

— — thy rage 
Led ihce lodge Lichas — and ■ 
Subdue thy 'worthiest self . -*— 
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Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die ; 
To the Roman boy^ she hath sold me, and I £dl 
Under this plot: she dies for 't.— Eros, ho! [^Exi\ 

SCENE XI. 

Alexandria. j1 Room in the Palace, 

Enter Cleopatha, Charmian, Iras, and Mardiak. 

C/. -i. Help me, my women I O, he is more mad 
Thuu Telamon for his shield;^ the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so emboss'd.^ 

This reucling-, liarsh r.s it is, Dr. Warburton has received, af- 
ter having rejected initny better. The meaning is. Let me da 
something- in my rage, becoming the successor of Hercules. 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o* the moon ;] This imag^ our 
poet seems to have taken from Seneca's Serculea^ who says Li- 
chas being launched into the air, sprinkled the clouds with his 
blood. Sophocles, on the same occasion, talks at a much soberer 
rate. Warburton. 

Shjkspeare was more probably indebted to Golding^s version 
of Ovid's Af€tam,orphoses, B. IX, edit 1575 : 

" Be hold, MS Lychas trembling in a hoUow rock did lurk, 
** He spyed him : And as his griefe did all in furie work, 
'* He sayd, art thou syr Lychas, he that broughtest unt« 

Tnee 
** This plagye present? Of my death must thou the 

woorker bee ? 
'* Hee quaak't and shaak't and looked pale, and fearfully 

'gan muke 
'< Excuse. But as with humbled hands hee kneeling too 

him spake, 
" The furious Herculc caught him up, and swind^png 

him about 
'* His head a halfc a doozen tymesr or more, he flocmg 

him out 
^' Intoth' Euboyan sea, with force surmounting any sling; 
" He hardened intoo peble stone as in the ayrc he hing," 
&c. Steevens* 

* — the Roman boy — ] Old copy — ^the young Roman boy—. 
See p. 346, n. 8, where a similar interpolation has been already 
ejected, for similar reasons. Steevem. 

"^ Than Telamon for hU shield;'] i. e. than •^/^^ Telamoti for 
the armour of Achilles, the most valuable part of -which was the 
shield. The boar of Thessaly was the bo«r killed by Meleager. 
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Ci^r. To the monument; 

There lock yourself, and send him word you are dead. 
The soul and body rive not more in parting, 
Than greatness going off.^ 

Cleo. To the monument :— 

Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself; 
Say, that the last I spoke was, Antony, 
And word it, pr'y thee, piteously : Hence, 
Mardian ; and bring me how he takes my death — 
To the monument. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE XII. 
The same. Another Room, 

Enter Antony and Eros. 

Ant, Eros, thou yet behold' st me? 
Eros, Ay, noble lord. 

Ant, Sometime, we see a cloud that 's dragonish ;^ 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 

^ Was never so emboss'd.3 A hunting* term: when a deer is hard 
run, and foams at the mouth, Ke is said to be imbost. Manmer. 
See Vol. VI, p. 14, n. 9. Malone- 

^ The soul and body rive not more in parting. 
Than greatness going off."] SOf in King Henry VIJJ: 
" — — it is a sunerance, panging 
" As soul and body's severing." Malone. 

^ Sometime^ vte see a cloud that*s dragonish; &C.3 So, Aristo- 
phanes, NubeSf V. 345 : 

" "KSyi iroT dvuCyJ^^Mf iTcTcc vtftXnv Ktvretvpo ofioiav; 
'* "H Ttxp^iKu, n \w)c«, 1} Totvpo ; — Sir W. Ravilinson, 
Perhaps Shakspeare received tlie thought from P. Holland's 
translation of Pliny's Natural History, B. II, ch. iii : " — our eie- 
sight tcstifieth the same, whiles in one place there appeareth 
the resemblance of a waine or chariot, in another of a beare, the 
figure of a bull in tliis part," &c. or from Chapman's Monsieur 
D'Olivey 1606 : 

" Like to a mass of clouds that now seem like 
" An elephant, and straightways like an ox, 
" And then a mouse," &c. Steevens. 
I find the same thought in Chapman's Bussy d*Ainbois, 1607 > 

like empty clouds. 

In which our faulty apprehensions forge 
The forms of dragons, lions, elephants, 
*' When they hold no proportion.** 
Perhaps, however, Shakspeare ImA tji^ ftiS\>yifflbg \wMiB^|gj 
J TreatsMC of Spectrth &c. quarto* 1%W» v*>^0^^!^^ " "^ 
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A towered citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon 't,* that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air: Thou hast seen these sig;ns; 

They arc Wack vesper's pageants.^ 

£ro9. Ay, my lord. 

•Af/. That, which is now a horse, even with a thought, 
The rack dislimns \* and makes it indistinct. 
As water is in water. 

£ro9. It does, my lord. 

Ant. My good knave, Eros,* now thy captain is 
Even such a body : here I am Antony ; 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 
I made these wars for Egypt ; and the queen, — 
Whose heart, 1 thought, I had, for she had mine; 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex'd unto 't 
A million more, now lost, — she, Eros, has 
Pack'd cards with Cxsar, and fklse play*d my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph.'^— 

thoughts : ** The cloudet sometimes will seem to be monsters, 
lionsf bulls, and wolves ; painted and figured : albeit in truth the 
same be nothing but a moytt humour mounted in the ayre^ and 
(Irawne up from the earth, not having any figure or colour, but 
such as the ayre is able to give unto it." Maltme. 

* — - ^^tt* prfmumtory 
With trees upon 't,] Thus, says Commodore Byron, (speak- 
ing of the deceptions of 9i fog-hank;) " — the master of a ship, 
not long since, made oath, that he had seen an island between 
^ 1^ J** ^^ ^^ Ireland and Newfoundland, and even cUstin- 
rashed the tree* that grexo upon it. Yet it is certain that no such 
island exists,'* &c. Byron's Vcyage, 4to. p. 10. Steevem, 

5 The^ are black w^per** pageant*.^ The beauty both of the 
expression and the allusion is lost, unless we recollect the fire- 
^uency and the nature of these shows in Shakspeare's age. 

4 «« .... T. Warton, 

J ^ir lu *«^«^«* /] i. e. The fleeting away of the clouds 
destroys the picture. Steevens. 

rL^Vi^ ^S?''^' -^'•'^'] ^'^^ ^* servant. So, m A merj 
Gctte ^f^^obvn ffoode, bl. 1. iJo date : 

« F^ u ^^^ ^^"^ lyttle John my man, 

Acrain \Z^^ 1^^^ ^ thy W." 

Again, in the old metaical romance of Syr Degare, bl. 1. no date : 
« wtf K ^^ ^*^ylde to her fuU rathe, 

LL^n^J" ^^^^ C«,ar,and€^^ VWd my glory 

Unto an cncn^^, ttium^K.-^ S\^V^^ ^STSl m ^u^ 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — O, thy vile lady! 

Enter Mardian. 
She has robb'd me of my sword. 

Mar. No, Antony; 

My mistress lov'd thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 

^nt. Hence, saucy eunuch ; peace ; 

She hath betray 'd me, and shall die the death. 

Mar, Death of one person can be paid but once ; 
And that she has discharg'd : What thou would'st do, 
Is done unto thy hand; the last she spake 
Was, Antony ! most noble Antony I 

taken his metaphor from a low trivial subject; but has enobled 
it witli much art, by so contriving that the principal tenn in the 
subject from whence the metaphor was taken, should belong to, 
and suit the digiiity of the subject to which the metaphor is 
transferred: thereby providing at once for the integrity of the 
tigiu'e, and tlie nobleness of the tliouglit. And this by the word . 
triumph, which either signifies Octavius's conquest, or what we 
now call, contractedly, the trump at cards, then called the tri' 
umph, or tlie trium-phing sort. War burton. 

This explanation is very just; the thought did not deserve so 
good an annotation. Johnson. 

This use of the word triumph comes to us from the French, 
who at this day call the trutnp at cards, /e triom.phe. Steevens. 

It is evident that Ben Jonson did not consider the word trump 
as derived fi*om triuinph, but from tlie French tromper, to de- 
ceive, as appears from the following passage in his Ntvi Inn .• 
** Yet all, sir, are not sons of tlie white hen ; 
** Nor can we, as the songster says, come all 
** To be wrapt soft and warm in Fortune's smock. 
" When she is pleas'd to trick, or tr&inf mankind, 
** Some may be coats, as in the cards ; out then 
** Some must be knaves, some varlets, bawds, and others 
** As aces, duces, cards often, to face it 
" Out in the game, which all tiie world is." M. Mason, 
I believe Dr. Warburton here, as in many other places, saw 
more than his author meant. Shakspeare, I think, only intended 
to say, that Cleopatra, by collusion, played the great game they 
were engaged in falsely, so as to sacrifice Antony's fam^e to that of 
his enemy. The pU.ying false to the adversaiy's trump card (as 
Dr. Warbui*ton explains the words) conveys no distinct idea. 
The plain sense of the passage will appear from the following 
dialogue in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591 : " S. What a shoufiiing 
do you keepe with those cardes ? — A. 1 piait fair pia-^t.^ ^^^^^ 
shoofTel them as I ought S. Methinka you |>acfec, «J>^*«^-^^^g?^ 
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Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: she rendered life^ 
Thy name so buried in her. 

jint. Dead then? 

Mar, Dead. 

jint. Eros, unarm ;^ the long day's task is done, 
And we must sleep : — That thou depart*st hence safe> 
Does pay thy labour richly ; Go.— Off, pluck off ;— 

IMxit Mah. 
The seven-fold shield bf Ajax cannot keep* 
The battery from my heart. • O, cleave, my sides ! 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent,* 
Crack thy fi*ail case!— Apace, Eros, apace.— 
No more a soldier : — Bruised pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne.— From me a while.— 

lExtt Eros. 
I will o'ertakc thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture :^ — Since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and stray no further : Now all labour 
Mars what it does; yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: Seal then, and all is done.^— 

' Eros9 unarm;'] Old copy, in defiance of metre — Unarm, 
Eros. Steevens. 

* The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep t &c.] This thought 
might have been taken from the Epistle prefixed to Wit^s Com- 
tnoniuealthi 159B: "Which ne^lhep a seaven^old . shielde, nor 
Pallas' itgis can avojdc." Steevens. 

^ The battery froin my heart.] I would read : 
This battery from m,y heart. Johnson. 

* — thy continent,] i. e. the thing that contains thee. So, in 
Hamlet: " You shall find in him the continent of what part a 
gentleman would see." Steevem. 

* All length /* torture:] I strongly suspect that, instead of 
length, our author wrote — life. Steev'ens. 

^ Seal then, and all is done.] Metaphor taken from ci^^l 

contracts, where, when all is agreed on, the sealing compleats 
the contract ; so he hath determined to die, and nothing re- 
mained but to give the stroke. Warburton. 

I believe the reading is : 

— seel then, and all is done. 

To seel hav^is, is to close their eyes. The meaning will be : 
Close thine eyesybr euer, and be quiet, ^oKnton, 
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Eros! — I come, my queen: — Eros!— .Stay for mc: 
Where souls do couch on flowers, we '11 hand in handj 
And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze : 
Dido and her ^neas shall want troops,** 
And all the haunt be ours. — Come, Eros, Eros ! 

Re-enter Eros. 

£ro8. What would my lord? 

»/int. Since Cleopatra died, 

I have liv'd in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
Quartered the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 
With ships made cities, condemn myself, to lack 
The courage of a woman ; less noble mind 
Than she,* which, b^ her death, our Csesar tell^ 

In a former scene we have: 

** — Th6 wise gods seel our eyes 

** In our own filth." Malone, 
The old reading is the true one. Thus, in King Henry V; 

** And so, espous'd to death, with blood he sealed 

" A testament of noble-ending love." Steevens. 

^ Dido and her JEneas shall want troops,'] Dr. Warburton ha^ 
justly observed that the poet seems not to have known that Dido 
and. -/Eneas were not likely to be found thus lovingl associated^ 
•* where souls do couch on flowers." He undoubtedly had read 
Phaer's translation of Virgil, but probably had forgot the cele- 
brated description in the Sixth Book: 

** Talibus iEneas ardentem et toroa tuentevt 
** Lenibat dictis animum, lacrimasque ciebat. 
** Ilia solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat : — 
" Tandem proripuit sese, atque inimica refugit 
** In nemus umbriferum.— " Malone. 
Dr. Warburton has also observed that Shakspeare most pro- 
bably wrote — Sichteus. At leasts I believe, he intended to have 
written so, on the strength of the passage immediately following 
the hnes already quoted : 

** — conjux ubi pristinus ilU 
" Respondet curis, xcj^uatque Sichitus amorera." 
Thus rendered by Phaer, edit. 1558 : 

" — where ioynt with her, her husband old, 
•* Sycheus doth complayne, and equull loue witli her doth 
holde." 
But JEneas being the more familial' name of the two, our an* 
thor inadvertently substituted the one for the other. Steevens. 

* — condemn myself, to lack 
The courage of a TOo^mrn ; less noble mind 
Than she^ Antony is here made \Kk s8cy*ti)k!k»9L'\)& \% ^'^^'^^ 
of even the courage of a woman; that te V& 4ieiti*«^'«A •™ 

VOL. XIIL 1 i 
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lam conqueror of myself. Thou art sworn, Eros^ 

noble mind than Cleopatra. But he means to assert the vtxf 
contrary : that he must acknowledge he hat a less noble mma 
than she. I therefore formerly supposed that Shakspeare might 
have written : 

— condemn myitelf to lad 

The courage of a viifvian; less no^/f -minded 

Than she^ &c. 
But a more intimate acquaintance with his writings has shown 
mc that he had some peculiar inaccuracies, which it is very idte 
to endeavour to amend. For these the poet, not his editor, must 
answer. We have the same inaccurate phraseology in The Win^ 
ter's Tale: 

" — I ne'er heard vet, 

** That any of these Dolder vices wanted 

'* Less impudence to euinsay what they did, 

" Thiin to perform it hi'st." 
Again, in Macbeth .- 

** Who cannot voant the thought, how monsterous 

'' It was for Malcolm and for Doualbaiu 

** To kill their gracious father ?" 
Again, in King Lear, Act II, sc. iv: 

** — — I have hope, 

** You less know how to value her desert, 

*' Than she to scant her duty.** 
See Vol. VI, p. 183, n. 3 ; and p. 226, n. 7. 
The passage m North's translation of Plutarch, which Shak- 
spearc has here copied, shows thiit, however inaccurate, the text 
is not corrupt: '* When he had suyd these w6rds, he went into 
a chamber, and unarmed himselfe, and being naked say'd thus: 
O Cleopatra, it grieveth me not that I have lost thy companie, 
for I will not be long from thee; but I am sorrie that having been 
80 great a captaine and emperour, I am indeede condemned to be 
judged of lesse corage ami noble minde. than a \<romari.'* Instead 
of " to be judged of less,** which applies equally well to courage^ 
and to mind, Shakspeare substituted the wora laci^ which is 
applicable to courage, but cannot without a solecism be connected 
with " less noble mind.** Malone. 

** Condemn myself to lack," &c. however licentiously, may 
have been employed to signify— condemn myselfybr lading even 
the courage of a woman. 

To m4nd, in this instance, may be a verb, signifying to intend, 
incline, or be disposed. So, in Spenser*s State of Ireland: " When 
one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, he will convey away all 
his lordships'* &c. 

Again, in Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad : 

" — As for me ; be sure, I m4nd no harme 

** To thy grave person.*' 
Ag^n, in the Third Part of o\m: awthor's King Henry FJ.- 
*' fielike, she minds to ^\^>f ^^ Kxftac-wwi?* 
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That, when the exigent should come, (whi«h now 

Is come, indeed,) when I should see behind me 

The inevitable prosecution of 

Disgrace and horror, that, on my command. 

Thou then would*st kill me : do 't; the time is come: 

Thou strik'st not me, 'tis Caesar thou defeat'st. 

Put colour in thy cheek. 

Eros. The gods withhold me ! 

Shall I do that, which all the Parthian darts, 
Though enemy, lost aim, and could not? 

^nt. Eros, 

Would'st thou ,be windowM in great Rome, and see 
Thy master thus with pleach'd arms,*5 bending down 
His corrigible neck,^ his face subdued 
To penetrative shame; whil'st the wheelM seat 
Of fortui^te Caesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued?^ 

JS,ro8, I would not see 't. 

Ant, Come then; for with a wound I must be cur'd. 
Draw that tliy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
^ott mefal for thy country. 

Eroa, O, sir, pardon me. 

Ant. When I did make thee £ree,^ swor'st thou not then 



A^fain, ibid: 

" But if you mind to hold your true obedience — .*• 
There may still, however, remain a slight corruption, viz. 
npble instead of nobly. I would therefore read — - 
■ I condemn inysetfto lath 
Tht courage of a woman; less nobly mind 
Than she, &c. 
i. e. am, less nobly inclined than she is. Steeftens. 

* pleached arm^s,"] Anns folded in each otlier. Johnson. 
A passage very like this occurs in Thomas Kyd's translation of 

Kobert Garnier's Cornelia, published in 1594 : 

" Now shalt thou march (thy hands fast boimd behind 

thee,) 
•< Thy head hung down, thy cheeks with tears besprent, 
" Before the victor ; while thy rebel son 
" With crowned front triumphing follows thee." Steevens. 

* Mis cori'igible neck,'] Corrigible for corrected, and afterwards 
penetrative for penetrating. So Virgil has " penetrabile frigus'* for 
*^ penetrans frigus," in his Georgicks. Steevens. 

* If is baseness that ensued?"] The poor conquered wretch thaL 
followed, yohnson. 

'^ When I did 
PluUurck: *' 



(id make thee free, hx,:\ So, m t\ve o\^ \.^tv^^^««»^ ^ 
Now he had a man of Yus csWe^^xQ^* v^Vom^ 
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To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once ; 

Or thy precedent services are all 

But accidents unpurposed. Draw, and come. 

I £ro9. Turn from me then that noble countenance, 
Wherein the worship of the whole world* lies. 

jint, Lo thee. [Turning Jrom him. 

£ro9. My sword is drawn. 

j^nt. Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou hast drawn it. 

£ro9. My dear master, 

My captain, and my emperor! let me say, 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewel. 

^nt, 'Tis said, man ;-^and farewel. 

Ero8, Farewel, great chief. Shall I strike now? 

^4nc, Now, Eros. 

£ro9. Why, there then : — [FalU on his Sword,] Thus 
do I escape the sorrow 
Of Antony's death. [^Dies. 

^t. Thrice nobler than myself! 

Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou could'st not. My queen and Eros 

loued and trusted much, and whom he had long before caused 
to sweare vnto him, that he should kill him when he did com- 
maunde him : and then he willed him to keepe his promise. Hk 
man drawing his sworde, lift it vp as though he had ment to 
haue striken his maister : but turning his head at one side, he 
thrust his sword into him selfe, and fell downe dead at hi3 
maister^s foote. Then said Antonius, O noble Eros, I thaoke 
thee for this, and it is valiantly done of thee, to show me what 
I should do to my selfe, which thou couklest not doe for me. 
Therewithal! he tooke his sword, and thrust it into his belUe, 
and so fell downe vpon a little bed. The wounde he had, killed 
him not presently, for the blood stinted a little when he was 
layed : and when he came somewhat to him selfe againe, he 
praied them that, were about him to dispatch him. But they all 
iied out of the cha-mber, and left him crying out and tormenting 
him selfe : vntil at last there came a secretarie vnto him called 
Diomedes, who was commaunded to bring him into the tombe 
or monument where Cleopatra was. When he heard that she 
was aliue, he verie eamestlie prayed his men to carie his bodie 
"^hither, and so he was caried in his men's armes into the entry 
of the monument" Steevens. 

^ — — the worship of the vohole viorld —3 The foorship, is the 
(Hgnityt the authority. Johnson, 
So, in King John : 

^y ^ving it ih.e v)orsKij> o^iK«se.\i^<a?^ Sue<«e««. 
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liave, by their brave instruction, got upon me 
A nobleness in record: But I' will be 
A bridegroom in my death,* and nm into 't 
As to a lover's bed. Come then ; and, Eros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar ; to do thus 

\jFalling on hii Swords 
I leam*d of thee. How ! not yet dead?^ not dead?— 
The guard! — hoi* — O, despatch me. 

Enter Dercetas and Guard. 
1 Gtiard, What 's the noise? 



2 Butlniiillbe 

A bridegroom in iny deaths &c.] This thought hM-OCCqire^ 
before in Sleasurefor JMeasure .- 

** I will encounter dai'kncss as a bride, 
** And hug" it in my arms.'* 
Drvden^s Don Sebastian has the samft itnag«, though more 
luxuriantly expressed : 

** The sprightly bridegroom on his wedding night 
** More gladly enters not the fists of love : 
" Why, ^tis enjoyment to be summoned thus.** Steepens. 
StoWe, describing the execution of Sir Charles Davers, one of 
the £Rii of Essex's associates, says, that " having put off his 
gown aad doublet in a most cheerful manner, rath&r like a bridC'-' 
frooiit tffon a prisoner appointed for death, he prayed very de^ 
voutly.** Malone. 

3 —no* vet deadP'] Tet^ which is wanting in the old copy, 
was suppliea by Mr. Pope. Steevens. 

** The guard .'^^hQ\'\ [Old copy — ^guard Aow.] I suspect th^ 
poet wrote: 

The guard, ho ! O, despatch me / 
So, afterwa^s : 

** What, hoi the emperor's ^or J. '^ 
In the last scene of the third Act, he has said— - 

Authority melts from me. Of late, when 1 cried Aa« 
Like boys unto a muss, king^ would start forth, 
And cry, your willP** 
The same mistake has happened in T%e Merchant of Venice^ 
See Vol. IV, p. 421, n. 1. 

And twice in the original copy of Mantlet, 1604 : 
" ^ueen. Help, how / 
" Fol. What hovj, help." 
Again, in the last Act : 

" O villainy ! how, let the door be lock'd.'* 
. The emendation which I have proposed, ought therefore cer« 
tainly to be admitted into the text. Maione. 

I find this emendation already advutt^^ Vnftft \)bi&MSA^ 
1785. Sfeevetu. -...-■ 
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Ant, I have done my work ill, £riends: Oj make an end 
Of what 1 have begun. 

3 Guard, The star is fallen. 

I Guard, And time is at his period. 

AU. Alas, and woel 

Ant, Let him that loves roe^ strike me dead. 

I Guard, Not I. 

3 Guard, Nor I. 

3 Guard, Nor any one. [Exeunt Guard. 

Der, Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This sword but sliown to Caesar^ with this tidings. 
Shall enter me with him. 

Enter DioMEDES. 

Dio, Where 's Antony? 

Der, There, Oiomed, there. 

Dio. Lives he^ 

Wilt thou not answer, man? [Exit Dercetas. 

Ant, Art thou there, Diomed? Draw thy sword, and 
give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 

Dio, Most absolute lord^ 

My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 

Ant, When did she send thee? 

Dio, Now, my lord. 

Ant, Where is she? 

Dio, Lock'd in her monument. She had a phrophesy* 
ing fear* 
Of what hath come to pass: ibr when she saw 
(Whic\i never shall be found) you did suspect 
She had disposed with Caesar,^ and that your rag^ 
Would not be purg'd, she sent you word she was dead ; 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come^ 
1 dread, too late. 

Ant, Too late, good Diomed :-^all my guard, I 
pr'ythee. 

Dio. What, ho! the emperor's guard! The guard, 
what, ho ! 

• — a prophesyingyear — ] I suppose oup author designed 
We should read : 

""'^ a prophtt^Bfear '''''■^** Steevens, 

^ She had diipos'd v)ttK C(£«ar,'\ To du|>o<e, in this instance^ 
periuipf fienifies f nucj^e termt> to stnU maturt. Suctterwt. 
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Come, your lord calls. 

Enter some of the Guard. 

Jnt. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides; 
'Tis the last service that I shall command you. 

1 Guardi Woe are we,^ sir, you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. 

M. Most heavy day ! 

j^nt. Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp fate 
To grace it with your sorrows: bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we t>unish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up : 
I have led you oft; carry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. [JExezm/, bearing Ant. 

SCENE XIII. 

The same, A Monument, 

Enter abovej Cleopatra, Charhian, and Ir43* 

Cleo, O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 

Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 

Cleo, No, I will noU 

All strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise ; our size of sorrow, 
Proportion^ to our cause, must be as great 

Enter Diomedbs. 
As that which makes it.-^How now? is he dead! 

Dio. His death 's upon him, but not dead.^ 
Look, out o' the other side your monument) 
His guard have brought him thither. 

Enter Antony, borne by the Guard. 
Cleo, O thou sun, 

Burn the great sphere thou mov'st in I— -darkling^ stand 

^ Woe are we,] Old copy— Woe, woe, — . But as the second 
v3oe appears (for it spoils the verse) to have been accidentally re* 
peated by the compositor, I have left it out. Steeven*. 

^ £Rs death *s upon him, but not dead.'] The defective measure, 
and want of respect in the speaker, induce me to suppose, that 
this line originally stood thus : 

Ifis death *s upon hinn, madam, but not dead, Steevem, 

* darkling — ] i. e . without light. So, \w TKe T«»^ ^'^^t^'^. 

Women of Abington, 1599 : 

^' my mother hath a toTc\i, yaoar ^mfe 

^' Goes darkling up aad d«vm." ^tee<oen»» 
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The vaiying shore o' the world 1-—pO Antony! 
Antony, Antony! — Charmian, heip;^ help, Iras; 
Helpt friends below ; let 's draw him hither. 

Ant. Peace: 

Not Cesar's valour hath o'erthrown Antony, 
But Antony's hath triumph'd on itself. 

Cleo. So it should be, that none but Anton^^ , 
Should conquer Antony; but woe 'tis so! 

Ant, I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death* a while, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy l^>s.^-— 

Cleo. I dare not, dear, 

Sear my lord, pardon,) 1 dare not, 
St I be taken :^ not the imperious show 

* ^ OtbounM, 

Bum the great sphere thou fncv*st in / — dariling stand 
The yurymg shore o' the vsoridJ'^ Thau is wanting* in tiie M 
copy, and was supplied by Mr. Pope, whose reading may be jus- 
tified on the authority of a similar passage in Ytmontf Athens,- 
** Thou sun, that caanfott'st, bum !" SWcoens. 

She desires the wn to bum his own orb^ the vehicle of li^t* 
and then the earth will be dark. Johnson. 

The varying shore o' the nor Id/ i. e. of the earth, where Ught 
and darkness make an incessant von'tff/on. Warburton. 

According to the philosophy which prevailed from the age of 
Aristotle to that of Shakspeare, and long since, the sim was a 
planet, and was whirled round the earth by the motion of a solid 
sphere in which it was fixed. — If the sun therefi^re was to set fire 
to the sphere, so as to consiraie it, the consequence must be, that 
itself, for want of support, must drop throug^h, and* wander in 
endless space ; and in this case the earth would be involved in 
endless night Beath. 

* — Charmian, help; &c.] Old copy — 

•* The varring shore o' th' world. O Antony, Antonv, Antony, 
■" Helpe Charmian, helpe Iras helpe : helpe friends 
" Below, let 's draw him hither." 
For the sake of s<»newhat like metre, one word has been 
•eiitted and others transposed. Steevens. 

^ J^gypti dying ;] Perhaps this line was originally com- 

^ted by a further repetition of the participle ; and stood thus : 
/ am dyings Mgyp^i dying, dying ; only &c. Steevens. 

* I here imp6rtune death &c.] I solicit death to delay ; or, I 
trouble death by keeping him in wailing. Johnson. 

* Cleo. I dare not, deaty 

(Dear my lord, bardon^ I dare not^ 

Le9t I be taken :\ AtiVmy \^ ^\iv^^%^<^.\a\» 1i^.^i!afc^siSJ^^'^^ 

i 
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Of the full-fortun'd Caesar^ ever shall 

Be brooch'd with me ;7~ if knife, drugs, serpents, have 

monument, and tells Cleopatra that he there importunes deatli, 
till he can lay hk last kiss upon her lips, which was intimating 
to her his desire that she should come to .him for that purpose. 
She considers it in that light, and tells him that she dares not 

Jl£ Mason* 
Antony has just said that he only solicits death to delay his 
end, till he has given her a fare wel kiss. To this she replies that 
she dares not; and, in our author's licentious diction, she may 
mean, that she, now above in the monument, does not dare to 
descend that he may take leave of her. But, from the defect of 
the metre in the second line, I think it more probable that a word 
was omitted by th compositor, and that the poet wrote : 
/ dare not, dear, 

(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not descend, 
Lett I be taken* 
Mr. Theobald amends the passage differently, by adding to the 
end of Antony's speech—- Come dovm, Malone. 

Theobald's insertion seems misplaced, and should be made at 
the end of the next line but one. I would therefore read : 

/ lay upon thy lips. 
^ Cleo. I dare not, dear, 

{Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not come down. Mitton. 

• Of the full-fortun'd C<e8ar — ] So, in Othello: 

" What 2ifull'fortwne doth the thick-lips owe ?" Malone. 

^ Be brooch'd with we/3 -Be brooch* d, i. e. adorned. A brooch 
was an ornament formerly worn in the hat. So, in Ben Jonson's 
Poetaster : ** Honour 's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at all 
times." Again, in his Staple of News: 

" The very brooch o' the bench, gem of the city.'* 
Again, in The Magnetic^ Lady: 

** The brooch to any true state cap in Europe." 

The Rev. Mr. Lambe observes, in his notes on the ancient me- 
trical History of Flodden Field, that brooches, in the North, are 
buckles set with stones, such as those with which shirt-bosoms 
and handkerchiefs are clasped. Steevens. 
Be brooch'd with m£; 

Brooch is properly a bodJkn, or some such instrument, (origi- 
nally a spit) and ladies' bo^ns being headed with gems, it 
sometimes stands for an ornamental trinket or jewel in ^neral, 
in which sense it is perhaps used at present ; or as probably in 
its original one, for pinned up, as we now say pin up the basket, 
brooch'd with me, i. e. pinned up, completed with having me to 
adorn his triumph. Per<y. 

A brooch is alwaj^ an ornament; whether a buckle or pin for 
the t»*east, hat or hair, or whatever other shape it may a&sum.<&. 
A breach is a spit: the spires of churcbfts axe w&^in»& %Q ^^i^s^'^ 
in th^ northern countiest as Damtoa iwoocK. Br«ocV2d« m^^ 
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Edge, sting, or operation,^ I am safe : 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes, 
And still conclusion,' shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me — But come, come, Antony, 
Help me, my women,— -we must draw thee up,-— 
Assist, good friends. 

jint, O, quick, or I am gone. 

Cieo, Here *8 sport, indeed!' — ^How heavy weighs my 
lord! 
Our strength is all gone into heaviness,^ 
That makes the weight : Had I great Juno's power, 
The strong-wing'd Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove*s side. Yet come a littler- 
Wishers were ever fools ; — O, come, come, come ; 

\^They draw Antony u/i. 
And welcome, welcome! die, where thou hast liv*d:^ 

text, ccrUunly means adorned, as it has been properly explained 
by Mr. Stc evens. Ritson. 

• ifknifcf drugs, serpents, have 

£dgt, sting, or operation,'] Here is the same IrreguliEir posi- 
Vion of the words, that Mr. Warner -would avoid or amend in* 
Hamlets and yet Shakspeare seems to have attended to this 
matter in the play before us. Act III, sc. ii. Toilet. 

This thought occurs in ^een Elizabeth*^ Entertainment in Suf- 
foike and Norfolke, by Churchyard, no date, 4to. where Beautie 
says— 

" If he do dye, by mightie Jove I swcare 
" I will not live, ifsviord or knife befound^^ &c. 
Agun, in Pericles, Prince (f Tyre : 

** If fires be hot, knives sharp, or wafbers deep, 

" Untied I still my virgin knot will keep." Steevens. 

' -— still concltmon."] Sedate determination ; silent coolness 
•f resolution, yohnson. 

^ Here *s sport, indeed/"] I suppose the meaning of these strange 
words is, here V trifling, you do not work in earnest. Johnson. 

Perhaps, ratlier, here 's a curious game, the last we shall ever 
play with Antony! Or, perhaps, she is thinking of fishing with 
a line, a diversion of which we have been already told she vras 
ibnd. Shakspeare has introduced ludicrous ideas with as much 
incongruity in other places. Mal&ne. 

Cleopatra, p>erhaps, by this affected levity, this phrase which 
has no determined signification, only -wishes to inspire Antony 
with cheerfulness, and encourage *diose who are engi^ed in tba 
melancholy task of drawing him up into the monument. Steevau* 

^ — into heavVnesa,"^ Hew»s:%"&\» Vrx^ u«ed equiTOciufy fif 
e^Tofo and fseight, Ma(on<. 
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Quicken with kissing;^ had my lips that power. 
Thus would I wear them out. 

M, A heavy sight! 

^nt, I am dying, Egypt, dying : 
Giye me some wine,^ and let me speak a little. 

Cleo, No, let me speak ; and let me rail so high, 
That the false housewife Fortune® break her wheel, 
Provok'd by my offence. 

*^nt. One word, sweet queen : 

Of Caesar seek your honour, with your safety. — O ! 

Cleo, They do not go together. 

>/^nc. Gentle, hear me : 

None about Caesar trust, but Proculeius. 

Cieo. My resolution, and my hands, I '11 trust; 
None about Caesar. 

jint. The miserable change''^ now at my end, 
Lament nor sorrow at: but please your thoughts, 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes 

^ where thou host //«V.-] Old copy — when thou, &c. Cor- 

rected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

'* Quicken with kitting ;'\ That is, Revvve by nny kiss, Johnson. 

So, in Hey wood's Hoyal King^ 1637 : 

** And quickens most where he would most destroy." 

Steevefis. 

* Give me some vsine, &c.] This circumstance, like almost every 
other, Shakspeare adopted from Plutarch. Sir Thomas North, 
in his translation, says — " Antony made her cease fi*om lament- 
ing", and called for wine, either D^cause he was athirst, or else 
for that thereby to hasten his death. When he had dronke he, 
earnestly prayed her, and persuaded that she would seeke to save 
her life, if she could possible, without reproache and dishonour : 
and that she should chiefly trudt. Proculeius above any man else 
about Caesar." Steevens, 

* housewife Fortune — 3 This despicable line has occurred 

before, yohnson. 

See As you Like it. Vol. V, p. 16, n. 8 ; " Let us sit, and 
mock the good housewife Fortune from her wheel," &c. Malone, 

■^ The miserable change &C.3 This speech stands thus in Sir 
Thomas North's translation of Plutarch : "As for himself, she 
should not lament nor son'oiy for the miserable change of his 
fortune at the end of his days ; but rather, that she should think 
him the more fortunate, for the former triumphs and honours he 
had received, considering that while he Uved,>he was the no- 
blest and greatest prince of the world, and that now he was 
overcome, not cowaidly, but valiantly, a Komasv^Vs^ vwoJCEkSt'^^'- 
man." Steevens. 
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Wherein I liv'd, the greatest prince o* the worlds 

The noblest : and do now not basely die^ 

Nor cowardly ; put off my helmet to 

My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman 

Valiantly vanquish*d. Now, my spirit is going; 

I can no more. [^Dies, 

Cieo. Noblest of men, woo 't die ? 

Hast thou no care of me? shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No belter than a stye ? — O, see, my women. 
The crown o' the earth doth melt:— My lord!— i- 
O, withered is the garland of the war, 
The soldier's pole" is fallen ; young boys, and girls. 
Are level now with men: tlie odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.^ [^SheJatrUs. 

Char, O, qiuetncss, lady! 

Jraa, She is dead too, our sovei*eign. 

C/iar, Lady, — 

Iras, Madam, — 

Char, O madam, madam, madam ! 

Iras, Royal Eg^pt! 

Empress! 

Char, Peace, peace, Iras. 

Cleo, No more, but e'en a woman;* and commanded ■ 

® The soldier** pole — ] He at whom the soldiers pointed, as at 
m pageant held high for observation. Johnson. 

' — the odds is gone. 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the 'oisiting inoon.'\ So, in Macbeth: 

" — from this instant 

" There 's nothing serious in mortality : 

" All is but toys ; renown, and grace, is dead; 

** The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

" Is left this vault to brag on." Malone. 

* No more, but e'en a vioman ;] Cleopatra is discoursing with 
her women; but she naturally replies to Iras, who had addressed 
herself to her, and not to Charmian, who only interposed to pre- 
vent Iras from continuing to speak. Strike out the speech of 
Charmian, which is said aside to Iras, and Uic sense will be evi- 
dejit Iras addresses Cleopati-a by the titles of Royal Mgypt mSi 
Mmpress ! which CYeoT^alta, T«i.^ec\s ^■a VX vi>^Ri^^ft \v^t otieseni 
condition ; and says, sVie \% ivo TvvoYe, m\iaa\.^\aX& cS. ^^N^&a£SGk.^\s<iC 
on a level with the Testo^\\*iY a^^s.. M. Mason. 

Iras has just Said,— Ko^^ 'E*^T^^> ^Hlm^rtw », ^\^vs^itov 
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By such poor passion as the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chares.^ — It were for me 
To throw my scepter at the injurious gods ; 
To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had stolen our jewel. All 's but naught ; 
Patience is sottish ; and inipatience does 
Become a dog that 's mad : Then is it sin 
To inish into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us ? — How do you, women ? 
What, what? good cheer! Why, how now, Charmian? 
My noble girls ! — Ah, women, women ! look. 
Our lamp is spent, it 's oXit : — Good sirs, take heart :— 

^To the Guard below. 
We '11 bury him : and then, what 's brave, what *s noble, 
Let 's do it after the high Roman fashion. 
And make death proud to take u^. Come, away: 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold. 
Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 
But resolution, and the briefest end. 

[^I^xeunt; those above bearing off Avtovy's Body^ 

pletes the sentence, (without taking* notice of the intervening 
words spoken by Charmian,) — ETnpress ** no more ; but e'en it, 
woman," now on a level wjth the meanest of my sex. So, in yu' 
Uu9 Casar, Act I, sc. iii. Cassius says — 
V ** No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 

** To our attempts. Am J not stayed Jor, Cinna .?" 
to which Cinna replies, without taking any notice of the latter 
words [Am I not stay'd for ?] : 

" I am glad on 't." 
i. e. I am glad that Casca is incorporate to our attempts. See also 
Vol. XIII, p. 50, n. 8. 

The old copy reads — but in a woman. The emendation was 
made by Dr. Johnson. The same error has happened in many 
other places in these plays. See Vol. V, p. 181, n. 7. Malone. 

Peace, peace, Iras, is said by Charmian, when she sees the 
queen recovering, and thinks speech troublesome, yohnson. 

2 ■ the meanest chares. 3 i- e. task-work. Hence our term 
chare-ivoman. So, in Heywood's JRape of Lucrece, 1630 : " She, 
like a good wife, is teaching her servants sundry chares.^* Again, 
in Hey wood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 
" ■ ■ spins, 

" Cards, and does chare-iuork." ■ 
Again, in Warner's Albion^s England, ch. 91, Robin Goodfel- 
low says — 

" And at my crummed messe of milke, each night from 

maid or dame, 
" To do their chares, as they supi^a?^* ViC. Stef^t^* 
VOL.Xlll. Kk 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

Caesar's Camfi before Alexandria. 

Enter Q&^Kti^ Agrippa, Dolabella, Mecanas^^ Cal- 
lus, ProculeiuS) and Others. 

Ca9, Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 
Being so frustrate, tell him, he mocks us by 
The pauses that he makes.^ 

3 Enter Cdtsar, Agrifipa, Dolabella, and [Old copy] Menas, G'c] 
But Menas and Menecrates, we may remember, were two fa- 
mous pirates, linked with Sextus Pompeius, and who assisted 
him to infest the It:dian coast. We no where learn, expressly, 
in the play, that Menas ever attached himself to Octavius's party. 
Notwithstanding the old folios conciu' in marking the entrance 
thus, yet in the two places in the scene, where this character is 
made to speak, they have marked in the margin, Mec. so that, 
as Dr. Thirlby sagaciously conjectured, we must cashier Menas, 
and substitute Mccaenas in his room. Menas, indeed, deserted 
to Cxsar no less than twice, and was preferred by him. But 
then we arc to consider, Alexandria was taken, and Antony 
killed himself, anno V. C. 723. Menas made the second revolt 
over to Augustus, U. C 717; and the next year was slain at the 
sieg^ of BelCTade, in Pannonia, five years before the death of 
Antony. Theobald. 

* Being so frustrate, tell him, he mocks fus by] 
The pauses that he makes.'] Frustrate, lov frustrated, was the 
language of Shakspeare's time. So, in The Tem,pest : 
" — and the sea mocks 
" Omv frustrate search by land." 
So, consumtYxate for consuiwmated, contaminate for contaminated, 
&c. 

Again, in Holland's translation of Suetonius, 1606 : " But the 
designment both of the one and the other were defeated and 
frustrate by reason of Piso his death." 

The last two words of the first of these lines are not found in 
the old copy. The defect of the metre shows that somewhat 
was omitted, and the passage, by the omission, was rendered un- 
intelligible. 

When in the lines just quoted, the sea is said to mock the 
search of those who were seeking on the land for a body that had 
been drowned in the ocean, this is easily understood. But in that 
before us the case is very different. When Antony himself made 
these pauses, would he mock, or laugh at them ? and what is the 
meaning of m^ocking a J)au5e ? 

In Measure for Measure, \5cv^ cwvO^w^m^ v4«st$L til ^i,\5s»a was 
omitted, and in like maxvwet \\^^ \ie^^ s\s^>:v^ii-- 

" How 1 may foxm^V^ \tv ^ex^^xv>a^^ \:nv€\ 
" I.ike a true lA^i:.'' 
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i>ol. CsEsar, I shall.* [£xtVDoi<. 

Agahi, in Roineo and yuliety 1599, and 1693 r 
** And hide me with a dead man in his." 
j^roud or toTnb being omitted. 
Again, in ITamlet, 4to. 1604 : 

** Thus conscience doth make cowards." 
the words of us all being omitted. 
Again, ibideTn : 

" Seeming to feel this blow," &c. 
instead of 

" Seeming to feel this blow." 
See also notp on the words — ** mock the meat it feeds on,** m 
Othello, Act III, sc. iii. 

And similar omissions have happened in many other plays. 
See Vol. XI, p. 67, n. 5. 

In further support of the emendation now made, it may be ob- 
served, that the word mock, of which our author makes frequent 
use, is almost always employed as I suppose it to have been used 
4iere. Thus, in King Lear: /* Pray do not mock ine*^ Again, in 
Measure for Measure: 

" You do blaspheme the goodnn m^ocking Wtf." 
Again, in All 's Well that Ends Well , 

** You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves,'* 
** And m,ock us 'with our bareness." 
Again, in the play before us : 

** — — that nod unto the world, 

**. And m,ock our eyes with air." 

The second interpretation given by Mr. Steevens, in the fql- 

lowing note, is a just interpretation of the text as «ow regulated; 

but extracts from the words in the old copy a meaning, which, 

without those that I have supplied, they certainly do not afford. 

Malone, 
I have left Mr. Malone's emendation in the text; though, to 
complete the measure, we might read — frustrated^, or— 

Being so frustrate, tell him, that he m^cks &c. 
as 1 am well convinced we are not yet acquainted with the full 
and exact meaning of the verb m,ock, as sometimes employed by 
Shakspeare. In Othello it is used again with equal departure 
ft*oin its common acceptation. 

My explanation of the words — He mocks the pauses that he 
makes, is as follows : He plays wantonly with the intervals of 
time which he should improve to his own preservation. Or the 
meanlngf may be — Being thus defeated in UU his efforts, and left 
without resource, tell him that these affected pauses and delays 
of his in yieWiiiir Kimaelf^up to me, are mere idle mockery. He 
93ipatts^the pauses, may be alicenttua»-m«dft_of je^xpressionifOT--i^ 
he m,akei a m/>ckery of us by these pauses; i. e. he tnfie^ wIUlus. 

SteeverUn^^ 
^ C^iQTi / shall^ I make no doxibt but SXB\vw^\i^\3Ba^^^ 
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£nUr Derobtas, with the Sword ^Antont. 

Cas, Wherefore is that? and what art thou> that dar'st 
Appcur thus 10 us?<^ 

Der, I am call'd Dercetas; 

Mark Antony I serv*d, who best was wortfiy 
Best to be serv'd : whilst he stood up, and spoke, 
He was my master; and I wore my life, 
To spend upon his haters: If thou please 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 
I 'II be to Caesar; if thou pleasest not, 
I yield thee up my life. 

Cas. \V hat is 't thou say'st ? 

Der, I say, O Caesar, Antony is dead. 

Cas, The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack : The round world should have shook 
Lions into civil streets,^ - 

here, that Dolabclla goes out. 'Tis reasonable to imagine he 
slioiild presently depart upon Cxsar's conunund; so that the 
speeches placed to him in the sequel of this scene, must be trans* 
fcrred to Agrippa, or he is introduced as a mute. Besides, that 
Dolabella should be gone out appears from this, that when Cx- 
sar asks for lum, he recollects that he had sent him on business. 

Theobald. 
* — thus to us?"] i. e. with a drawn and bloody sword in tliy 
hand. Steevens. 

^ — The round world should have shook 
Lions into civil streets, &c.] I tliink here is a line lost, after 
which it is in vain to go in quest. The sense seems to have been 
this : The round viorld should have shook, and this great alteration 
of the system of things should send lions into streets, and citizens 
into dens. There is sense still, but it is harsh and viqlent. Johnson. 

1 believe we should read — A greater crack than this: The 
n/mV world, i. e.tlie general disruption of elements should have 
shook &c. Shakspeare seems to mean that the death of so great 
a man ought to have produced effects similar to those which 
might be expected from the dissolution of the universe, when all 
distinctions shall be lost. To shake any thing out, is a phrase ill 
comnyin use among our ancient writers. So Holinshed? p- T43 : 
•* Qfm's providence shaking men out of their shifts of supposed 
safetie," &c. 

Perhaps, however, Shakspeare might mean nothing more here 
than mei*ely an earthquake, in which the shaking of the round 
toorld was to be so violent as to tosa the inhabita^^ of woods 
into, cities, and the inhabitants of cities into wmias. Ste^men^ 

The sense. 1 think, is complete and plain, if we consider shook 
(tPCT^ properly shaken) as the participle past of a verb active. 
The metre would be impiovedVi \^'fcW» ^«t^^^xvWtftd thtis : 
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And citizens to their dens :— The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom ; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
Der. lie is dead^ Caesar; ' 

■ I Tht round V)orld should have shook 

Lions into dvil streets^ and citizens 

Into their dens. Tynvhitt. 
The defect of the metre strongly supports Dr. Johnson's con- 
jecture, that soinetking is lost. Perhaps the passage originally 
stood thus : 

The breaking of so great a thing should make 

A greater crack. The round viorld should have shook i 

Thrown hungry lions into civil streets. 

And citizens to their dens. 
In this very page, five entire lines between the word shook in 
fny note, and the same word in Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, were omiu 
ted by the compositor in the original proof sheet. 

That the words — ** The round world should have shook," con- 
tain a distinct proposition, and have no immediate connection 
with the next line, may be inferred from hence; that Shak- 
speare, when he means to describe a violent derangement of na^ 
ture, almost always mentions the earth's shakings or being other* 
wise convulsed ; and in these passages constantly employs the 
word shooky or some synonymous wiprd, as a neutral verb. ThuSy 
in Macbeth .• 

" — The obscure bird 

** Chimour'd the live-long night : soine say, the earth 

" Was fev'rous, and did shake'' 
Again, in Coriolanus : 

** as if the voorld 

** Was fev'rous, and did tremble.'' 
Again, in Pericles : 

« Sir, 

" Our lodgings standing bleak upon the sea, 

** Shook, as the earth did quake." 
, Again, in King Henry IV y P. I : 

** I say, the earth did shake, when I was born.— 

" O, then the earth shook, to see the heavens on fire, 

" And not in fear of your nativity." 
Again, in King Lear : 

** — thou 2iSL-shaking thunder, 

" Strike flat the thick rotundity of the V)orld, 

** Crack nature's moulds." 
This circumstance, in my apprehension, strongly confirms Dr. 
Johnson's suggestions that some words have been omitted in the 
next line, and is equally adverse to Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation. 
The words omitted were probably in the middle of the line 
which originally might have stood thus in the MS : 

" Lions been hurtled into civil streets^ ^ 

'* And citizens to their dens. JVfaCone. 

Kk2 
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Not hj a pubiiq mimster of justice. 

Nor by a hired knife ; but that self hand» 

Which writ his honour in the acta it did. 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it; 

Splitted the heart..; — This is his sword, 

I robb'd hb wound of it^ behold it stain'd 

With his most noble blood. 

C«r«. Look you sad, friends ? 

The gods rebuke me, but it is a tidings^ 
To wash the eyes of kings.^ 

^gr. And strange it is, 

That nature must con^pel us to lament 
Our most persisted deeds. 

Mec, His taints and honours 

Waged equal with bim.^ 

^gr. A rarer spirit never 

.Did steer humanity: but you, gods, will give us 

Some feults t» make us men. Caesar is touch 'd. 

Mcc. When such a spacious mirror 's set before him^ 
He needs must see himself. 

Cas. O Antony 1 

J have foUow'd thee to this ;• — But we do lance 
Diseases in our bodies i^ I must perforce 

^ — a tidings -^3 Thus the second folio. In the first, the ar- 
ticle had been casually omitted. Steevens. 

• ^— but it is a tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings. "^ That is. May the gods rebuke me, 
if this be not tidings to fnake kings wtep. 
Buty again, for tfnot. Johnson. 

^ Waged cywa/ with him.'] For waged, [the reading of thefirst 
folio,] the modem editions have weighed. Johnson. 

It is not easy to determine the precise meaning of the word 
'Wage, In Othello it occurs again : 

** To wake and wage a danger profitless.'* 
It may signify to oppose. The sense will then he, his taints and 
honours were an equal match ; i. e. were opposed to each other 
in just proportions, Uke the counterparts of a wager. Steevens. 
Read-Ho^ei^A, with. the second folio, whereit is only misspelled 
way* So, in Shore^s Wife, by A. Chute, 1593 : 
** —notes her myndes disquyet 
•* To be so great she seemes downe wayed by it.** JRitson* 

2 — JBut we do lance 
Disfeases in our bodies .•] [Old copy — launch^—'] Launch was 
the ancient, and is still the vulgar pronunciation of lance. Niu*ses 
always talk of IwoMking \3afc ^g^xm^ q^ OdSl^^xiv -^hau they have 
difficulty in cutting Ue\]h. 
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Have shown to thee such a declining day, 

Or look on thine; we could not stall together 

In the whole world: But yet let me lament, 

With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts, 

That thou, my brother, my competitor 

In top of all design, my mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war, 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 

Where mine his thoughts^ did kindle, — that our stars, 

Unreconciliable, should divide 

Our equalness to this.-*— Heap me, good friends,— 

But I will tell you at some meeter season ; 

Enter a Messenger. 
The business of this man looks out of him, ' 
We *11 hear him what he says.— Whence are you ?* 
Mess, A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my mistress,^ 

I have followed thee, says Caesar, to thu; i. e. I have pursued 
thee, till I compelled thee to self-destcuction. But, adds the 
speaker, (at once extenuating his own conduct, and considering 
the deceased as one with whom he had been united by the ties 
of relationship as well as policy, as one who had been a part of 
himself,) the violence, with which I proceeded, was not my 
choice ; I have done but by him as we do by our own natural 
bodies. I have employed force, where force only could be effec- 
tual. I have shed the blood of the irreclaimable Antony, on the 
.&ame principle that we lance a disease incurable by gentler means« 

Steevens» 

When we have any bodily complaint, that is curable by scari- 
fying, we use the lancet; and if we neglect to do so, we are de- 
stroyed by it. Antony was to me a disease ; and by his being -cut 
«ff, I am made whole. We could not both have lived in the world 
together. 

Launch, the word in the old copy, is only the old spelling of 
launce. See Minsheu's Dictionary, in v. 

So also Daniel, in one of his Sonnets : 

" — ^— sorrow's tooth ne'er rankles more, 

** Than when it bites, but launchetk not the sore." Malone* 

^ —— his thoughts ^3 His is here used for its. M. Mason. 

* Our equalness to this."] That is, should have made us, in our 
equality of fortune, disagree to a pitch Hke this, that one of us 
must die. Johnson. 

^ — r- Whence are you?"] The defective metre of this line, and 
the irregular reply to it, may authorize a supposition that it ori- 
ginally stood thus : 

JVe *ll hear him vihat he says.'^Whence^ and who are ^ou? 
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Confin'd in all she has, her monument. 
Of thy intents desires instruction ; 
That she preparedly may frame herself 
To th» way she 's forced to. 

Cm, Bid her have good hearff 

<She soon shall know of us, by some of oursi 
How honourable and how kindly we^ 
Determine for her : for Caesar cannot live. 
To be ungentle.^ 

Mesa, oo the gods preserve thee! \^E3cU» 

Cita, Come hither, Proculeius ; Go, and say, 
We purpose her no shame : give her what comforts 
The quality of her passion shall require ; 
Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke 
She do defeat us: for her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph i"^ Go, 
And, with your speediest, bring us what she says, 
And how you find of her. 

Fro. Caesar, I shall. [^Ea:it Pna. 

Cr*. Gallus, go you along^ — Where *s Dolabella, 
To second Proculeius ? [^Ejcit Gai*. 

jfgr, Mcc, Dolabella! 

• A poor Egyptian yet. The queen mynu'ttreM, &C.3 If this punc- 
tuation be light, the man means to say, that he is yet an Mgyp^ 
tian, that is ^et a servant of the ^een of JEgypt^ though soon to be- 
•ome a subject of Rome, yohnson. 

"^ Hovi honourable and hovt kindly nue — ] Our author often uses 
a^ectives adverbially. So, in Julius C<e»ar : 

" Youn^ man, thou could'st not die more honourable.^* 

Sec also Vol. VIII, p. 302, n. 6. The modern editors, however, 
aD read — honourably. J^Ialone. 

» 

• for Cdfsar cannot live 

To be ungentle.'] The old copy has leav^. Mr. Pope made the 
emendation. Malone. 

' — — her life in RoTne 
Would be eternal in our triumph .-J Hanmer reads, judiciously 
enough, but without necessity : 

Would be etemalling" our triumph .♦ 
The sense is. If she dies here, she luill be forgotten^ but if I send 
her in triumph to Rome, her mcTnory and my glory will be eter- 
nal, \ yohnson. 

The following passage uv TKc Scourge ^f Veiiu«> &c. a poei% 
1614, will sufftciently 8\ipv^t\.\X\e o\^Tfc;j.es:vft^'. 

" If some fouVe-sweWw^ e\iotv c\wl^vjwJA\^^ 
•^ For tier to hide Vvet^^Ai ctemaX w^ S\t«5«t«. 
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Cas. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he 's employed ; he shall in time be ready. 
Go with me to my tent; where you shall see 
How hardly I was drawn into this war; 
How calm and gentle I proceeded still 
In all my writings : Go with me, and see 
What I can show in this. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE n. 

Alexandria, wf Room in the Monu7ne7it. 

Enter Cleopatra,^ Charmian, and Iras. 

Cleo, My desolation does begin to make 
A better life: 'Tis paltry to be Caesar; 
Not being fortune, he 's but fortune's knave,^ 
A minister of her will; And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung? 
The beggai^s nurse and Caesar's.3 

1 Enter Cleopatra, &c.] Oi«* author, here, (as in King Henry 
VIII, Vol. XI, p. 334 n. H,) has attempted to exhibit at once the 
outside and the inalde of a building. It would be impossible to 
represent this scene in any way on the stage, but by making 
Cleopatra and her attendants speak all their speeches till the 
^iicen is seized, within the monument. MaUne. 

2 f ortunes inflve,] The servant of fortune. Johnson. 

■^ — — — And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts tip change; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung. 
The beggar's nurse and Casar^s."] The difficulty of the pas- 
sage, if any difficulty there be, arises only from this, that the act 
of suicide, and the state which is the effect of suicide, are con- 
founded. Voluntary death, says she, is an act which bolts up 
change; it produces a state. 

Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung. 
The beggar's nurse and Caesar'^s. 
Which has no longer need of the gi'oss and terrene sustenance, 
in the use of which Caesar and the beggar are on a level. 

The speech is abrupt, but perturbation in such a state is aureVj 
natural, yohnson. 

Jt has been already said in th\s pVay , \\\«JL 

'' our dungy earth aWke 

'• Feeda man as beast" 
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Enter^ to the Gates of the Monument^ Proculeius, Gal- 

LUS, and Soldiers, 

Pro, Caesar sends greeting to the queen of Egypt; 
And bids thee study on \9haX fair demands 
Thou mcan'st to have him grant thee. 

Cleo, \withiTi\ What 's thy name ? 

Pro, My name is Proculeius. 

Cleo, \ynthin'\ Antony 

Did tell me of you, bade me trust you ; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceived, 
That have no use for trusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him, 
That majesty, to keep decorum, must 
No less beg than a kingdom : if he please 
To give me conquered Egypt for my son, 
He gives me so much of mme own, as I 
Will kneel to him with thanks.^ 

Pro, Be of g^od cheer; 

You are fallen into ia princely hand, fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Who is so full of cprace, that it flows over 
On all that need : Liot mo report to him 
Your sweet dependaney ; and you shall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid fcrr kindness,^ 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to 

Cleo, \within\ Pray you, tell hjm 

And Mr. Toilet observes, " that in Herodotut, B. Ill, the iEthio- 
pian king, upon hearing a description of the nature of wheat, Re- 
plied, that he was not at all surprized, if men, who eat nothing 
out dungy did not attain a longer life." Shakspeare has the same 
epitlietin The Winter* s Tale: 

•* — the face to sweeten 

" Of the whole dungy earth.'* — 
Again, in Timon t 

" — — the earth 's a thief 

** That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 

" From general excrement.^* Steevens. 

* He givet me so tnuch ofimne otuny as / 

Will kneel to him v)ith thanks.^ I would read — and I, instead 
of — as I. il/. Mason. 

I beUeve the old reading to be the true one. Stee^oens. 

* — — that will pray in aid^or kindness. "] Praying in aid is a 
term used for a petition made in a court of justice for the calling 
in of help from another thstl haAlx mv interest in the cause in ques- 

^v)n, JSTanmer, 
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I am bis fortune's vassal, and I send him 
The greatness he has got.^ I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience ; and \t^ould gladly 
Look him i' the face. 

Pro. This I '11 report, dear lady. 

Have comfort; for, I know, your plight is pitied 
Of him that caus'd it. 

GaL You see how easily she may be surpriz'd; 
"^Here Proculeius, and tivo of the Guards ascend 
the Monument by a Ladder placed against a Win- 
do%v^ and having descended^ come behind Cleopa- 
tra. Some of the Guard unbar and ofien the GateaJ 

• ■ send him 
The greatness he has got.'] I allow him to be my conqueror ; 
I own his superiority with complete submission, ffohnson. 
A kindred idea seems to occur in The Tempest: 
** Then, as viy gift 9 and thy own acquisition^ 
** Worthily purchiis'd, take my daughter." Steevens. 
Johnson has mistaken the meaning of this passage, nor will 
tlie words bear the construction he gives them. It appears to me, 
that by the greatness he has got, she means her ci*owti which he 
has won; and I suppose that when she pronounces these words, 
slie delivers to Proculeius either her crown, or some other ensign 
of royalty. Jf. Mason. 

' In the old copy there is no stage-direction. That which is 
now inserted is formed on the old translation of Plutarch: " Pro- 
culeius came to the gates that were very thicke and strong, and 
siu*ely barred; but yet there were sotne cranews through the 
vjhicn her voyce might be heard, and so they vnthout understood 
that Cleopatra dcmaunded the kingdome of Egypt for her sonnes: 
and that Proculeius aunswered her, that she should be of good 
cheere and not be affrayed to refer all unto Caesar. After he 
had viewed the place very well, he came and reported her aun- 
swere unto Csesar : who immecUately sent Gallus to speak once 
againe with her, and bad him purposely hold her with talk, 
luhiist Proculeius did set up a ladder against that high ijoindoioe by 
the HJihich Antonius ivas tresed up, and came doiun into the m,onu7nent 
tvith two of his men hard by the gate, where Cleopatra stood to 
hear what Gallus said unto her. One of her women which was 
shut in her monument with her, sawe Proculeius by chaunce, 
as he came downe, and shreeked out, O, poore Cleopatra, thou 
art taken. Then when she sawe Proculeius behind her as she 
came from tlic gate, she thought to have stabbed herself with a 
sliort dagger she wore of purpose by her side. But Proculeius 
came sodiiinly upon her, and takirig her by both the hands, sayd 
imto her, Cleopatra, first thou shalt doe thy selfe great wrong, 
and secondly unto Cssar, to deprive him of the occasion and op«? 
portunitie openlie to shew his vauntage axvd. irvexcAft ^ ^sA\.^ ^<i 
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Guaixl her till Csesar corae.^ 

[_To Proculeius and the Guard, Exit Gallus. 

his enemies cause to accuse the most courteous and nohle prince 
that ever was, and to appeache him as though he were a cruel 
and mercilesse man, that were not to be trusted. So, even as he 
spake the word, he tooke her dagger from her, and shooke her 
clothes for fcare of anypoyson hidden about her.** Malone, 

• Gal. You see hov) easily she may be surprized; 
Guard her till Casar come.'] [Mr. Rowe (and Mr. Pope fol- 
lowed him^ allotted this speech to Chartnian.'i This blunder was 
for want oi knowing, or observ'iiig, the historical fact. When 
Cxsar sent Proculems to the queen, he sent Gallus after him 
with new instructions ; and while one amused Cleopatra with 
propositions from Cxsar, through the crannies of the monument, 
the other scaled it by a ladder, entered it at a window back* 
ward, and made Cleopatra, and those witli her, prisoners. I 
have reformed tlie passage, Uierefore, (as, I am persuaded, the 
author designed it,) from the authority of Plutarch. [Mr. Theo- 
bald g^ves— Tom see hov) easily &c. to Gallus ; and Guard her &c. 
to Procuhhis.] Theobald. 

This line, in the first edition, is given to Proculeius ; and to 
him it certainly belongs, though perhaps misplaced. I would 
put it at the end of his foregoing speech : 
Where he for grace is knee I* d to. 

[Aside to Gaflus.] Tou see hovj easily she may be surprized; 
Then, wliile Cleopatra makes a formal answer, Gallus, upon 
the hint given, seizes her, and Proculeius, interrupting the civi- 
lity of his answer : 

your plight is pitied 
Of him that caused it. 
cries out : 

Guard her till Casar come. Johnson. 
To this speech, as well as the preceding, Pro, \\. e. Procu- 
leius] is prefixed in the old copy. It is clear, fi*om the passage 
(juoted from Plutarch in the following note, that this was an er- 
ror of the compositor's at the press, and that it belongs to Gal- 
lus; who, after ProcuUius hath, according to his suggestion, as- 
cended the monument, goes out to inform Caesar that Cleopatra 
is taken. That Caesar was infonned immediately of Cleopatra's 
being taken, appears from Dolabella's first speech to Proculeius 
on his entry. See p. 387 : 
" Proculeius, 

" What thou hast done, thy master C?esar knows," See. 
This information, it is to be presumed, Caesar obtained from 
Gallus. 

The stage -directions being very imperfect in this scene in the 
old copy, no exit is here marked ; but as Gallus afterwards en- 
ters along with Caesar, it was undoubtedly the author's intention 
that he should here go out. In iVve. modem editions, this, as well 
AS the preceding specc\\, is ^^eiv Xa ^w^xAs^ws, 'Oaaxi.^ \.\sg. 
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Iras, Royal queeo 1 

CAor. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen! 

Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. [^Drawing a Dagger, 

Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold : 

\_Scize8 and disarms her. 
Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 
Relieved, but not betray M. 

Clco, What, of death too, 

That rids our dogs of languish? ' 

Pro, Cleopatra, 

Do not abuse my master's bounty, by 
The undoing of yourself: let the world sec 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come foith. 

CUo. Where art thou, death: 

Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars \^ 

Pro, O, temperance, lady S 

Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I '11 not drink, sir ; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 
I '11 not sleep neither :2 This mortal house I '11 ruin* 
Do Caesar what he can. Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your master's court; 
Nor once be chkstis'd with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up. 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome ? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave to me ! rather on Nilus' mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-Ries 
Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 



jrror in the old copy clearly sho^s that ftoo speakers were tu 
lended. •Malone. 

* — languish .?] So, in JRomeo and Juliet , Act I, sc. ii : 
*' One desperate grief cure with anoUier's languish** 

Steevens. 
^ Worth many babes and beggars/"] Why, death, wilt thou nol 
•ather seize a queen, than employ thy force upon babes and beg- 
gars. Johnson. 

2 If idle talk will once be necessary, 
I* II not sleep neither .'] Ituill not eat, Siiid if it viill be neccs- 
\ary now for once to waste a moment in idle tali of my purpose, J 
will not sleep neither. In common conversation we oiten use tuil' 
be, with as Uttle relation to futurity. As, Now I am going, it, 
will be fit for me to dine ftrst. yonnson, 

VOL. XllL L.1 
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My country's high pyramides my gibbet,^ 
And hang me up in chains! 

Once may mean sometimes. Of this use of the word I hate 
already gpiven instances, botli in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
King Henry VIII. The meaning of Cleopatra seems to be this: If 
idle talking be sometimes necessary to the prolongation of life, 
why I will not sleep for fear of talking idly in my sleep. 

The sense designed, however, may be— If it be necessary, for 
once, to talk of pei*formine impossibilities, why, I *U not sleep 
neither. I have little confidence, however, in these attempts, to 
produce a meaning from the words under consideration. Steevens. 
The explications above given appear to me so unsatisfactory, 
and so litUc deducible from the words, that I have no doubt that 
a line has been lost afler the word necessary, in which Cleopatra 
threatened to observe an obstinate silence. The line probably 
began with tlie words /V/, and the compositor's eye glancing on 
the same words in the line beneath, all Uiat intervened was K)st. 
See p. 293, n. 4 ; and p. 376, n. 7. 

So, in Othello, quarto, 1622, Act III, sc. i : 

** And needs no otiier suitor but his likings, 

** To take tJie safest occasion by the front, 

" To bring you in." 
In the folio the second line is omitted, by the compositor's 
eye, after the first word of it was composed, glai\cing on the same 
word immediately under it in the subsequent line, and then pi-o- 
cecding with that line instead of the otlier. This happens fi«- 
quently at the press. The omitted line in the passage, which has 
given rise to the present note, might have been of this import : 

Sir, I vjUI eat no meat, 1 7/ not drink, sir / 

If idle talk vxill once be necessary, 

I 'll not so much as syllable a word ; 

I *LL not sleep neither: This ^nortal house I*ll ruin, &c. 
The words / 7/ not sleep neither, contain a new and distinct 
menace. I once thought that Shakspeare might have written — 
I '11 not speak neither; but in p. 395, Caesar comforting Cleopatra, 
says, " feed, and sleep;" which shows that sleep, in the passage 
before us, is the true reading. Malone. 

I agree that a line is lost, which I shall attempt to supply: 

Sir, I ibill eat no meat, 1 *ll not drink, sir s 

If idle talk luill once be necessary, 

(l will not speak ; if sleep be necessary,] 

/*// not sleep neither. 
The repetition of the word necessary may have occasioned tlie 
omission. Mitson. 

3 My country^s high pjTamides my gibbet,"] The poet designed 
we should revid-^pyr amides, Lat. instead of pyramids, and so the 
folio reads. The verse wiU otherwise be defective. Thus, in 
Doctor Faustus, 1604 : 

'* Besides the gates and high pyram^ides 
*^ That Julius G^saxbiou^VsJLfeom Africa." 
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Fro. You do extend 

These thoug^hts of horror further than you shall 
Find cause in Caesar. 

Enter Dolabella. 

DoL Proculeius, 

What thou hast done thy master Caesar knows, 
And he hath sent for thee : as** for the queen, 
I *11 take her to my guard. 

Pro. So, Dolabella, 

It shall content me best : be gentle to her.^— 
To Caesar I will speak what you shall please, [To Clso. 
If you '11 employ me to him. 
■ Cleo. Say, I would die. 

[Exeunt Pro. and Soldiers. 

Doi. Most noble empress, you have heard of me? 

Cleo. I cannot tell. '* 

Dol. Assuredly, you know me. 

Cleo., No matter, sir, what I have heard, or known. 
You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams ; 
Is 't not your trick? 

Dol. I understand not, madam. 

Cteo. I dream'd, there was an emperor Antony ;— ^ 
O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man ! 

I>ol. If it might please you, — 

Cleo. His face was as the heavens ; and therein stuck 
A sun,' and moon ; which kept their course, and lighted 
The little O, the earth.<^ 

Again in Tanibtirlainey 1590 : 

" Like to the shadows of pyramides.** 
Again, in Warner's Albion** England^ 1602, B. XII, c. Ixxiii : 

" The theaters, />yrawi(£j, the hills of half a mile." 
Mr. Toilet observes, ** that Sandys, jn his Travels, as well as 
Drayton, in the 26th Song of his Polyolbion^ uses pyramided as 
A quaihityllable." Steroent. 

^ oi — ] This conjunction is wanting in the first, but is 

mippUed by the second folio. Steevens. 

* ■■■ as the heavens ; and therein stuck 
A sun,] So, in King Henry JV, P. II : 
" — it stucJ^ upon him, as the sun 
** In the gi*ey vault of heaven** Steevens. 

^ The little O, the earth.'] Old copy — • 
The little o* the earth. 
DoL Most sovereign creature /-•... 
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DoL Most sovereign creature, •^ 

CUo, His legs bestrid the ocean i^ his rear'd arm 
Crested the world i^ his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends '^ 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in 't ; an autumn 'twas, 
That grew the more by reaping r^ His delights 

What a blessed limping verse these hemistich* give as * Had 
iione of the editors an ear to find the hitch in its pace? There is 
but a syllable wanting, and that, I believe verily, was but of a> 
single letter. 1 restore : 

The little O o' th* earth. 
i. e. the little orb or circle. Our poet, in other passages, chooses 
to express himself thus. Theobald. 

When two words are repeated near to each other, printers 
very often omit one of them. The text however may well stand. 
Shakspeare frequently uses O for an orb or circle. So, mKing 
Henry V: 

" ^— — can we cram 

•* Within this wooden O the very casques,** &c. 
Again, in A Mtdsummer Nighfs Dream : 

** Than all yon fiery oe*, and eyes of light.** MalwB^ 

"^ Mi* leg* be*trid the ootan: &C.3 So, in yuliu* Cie*ar: 
" Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
** Like a Colossus.** Malone. 

• — his reared arm 
Cretted the vxfrld:"] Alluding to some of the old cirsts pt 
heraldry, where a raised arm on a wreath was mounted on t£e 
helmet. Ftrcy. 

9 ._«. and that to friend* /] Thus the old copy. The modem 
editors read, with no less obsciu-ity ; 

— when that to friends. Steeven^. 

^ — For hi* bounty ^ 
There V)a* no njointer ir^ *t^ an autumn 'moa^, 
That grew the more t^ reaping :'\ Old copy— 
^— — an Antony it v)a*, . 

There was certainly a contrast both in the thought and terms^ 
designed here, which is lost in ai\ accidental corruption. How 
could an Antony grow the more by reaping ? I 'U venture, by a 
very easy change, to restore an exquisite fine allusion ; which 
carries its reason with it too, wliy there was no vnnter in his 
bounty : 

— — For hi* bounty^ 

There Hva* no winter in 't ; an autumn 'iii'fl*, 
That grew th€ 7nore by reaping. 
I ought to take notice, tUal the ingenious Dr. Thirlby like- 
wise started tVua very etmeivdaXACvw, w\^ V-uA TwttVsi.d it in the 
margin of his book. Theobald. 
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Were dolphin-like;^ they show'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in : In his livery 
Walked crowns, and crownets ; realms and islands were 
A^ plates^ droppM from his pocket. 

Dol. Cleopatra, «— 

Cleo. Think you, there was, or might be, such a man 
As this I dream'd of? 

-Oo/l Gentle madam, no. 

CUo, You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were one such,^ 

The following lines in Shakspeare's 53d Sonnet add support 
to the emendation : 

** Speak of the spring, andJoUon of the year, 
•* The one doth shadow of your bounty show ; 
" The other as your bounty doth appear, 
" And you in every blessed shape we know." 

By the other, in the third line, i. e. uiefoison of the year, the 
poet means autumn, the season of plentyT 

Again, in The Tempest : 

** How does my bounteous sister [Cere*3 ?" Malone, 

2 Bi* delights 

Were dolphin-like ; &€."] This image occurs in a short poem 
inserted in T. Lodge's Life and Death of William Longbeard, the 
mostfam^ius and viitty English Traitor , &c. 15935.4to. bl. 1: 
" Oh faire of fairest, Dolphin-like, 
** Within the rivers of my plaint," &c. Steevens. 

^ Am plates — ^] Plates mean, I believe, silver money. So, io- 
Marlow's Jevj of Malta, 1633 : 

'* What 's the price of this slave, 200 crowns ?— 
" And if he has, he 's worth 300 plates." 
Again: 

" Rat'st thou this Moor but at 200 plates .?" Steevens. 
Mr. Steevens justly interprets plates to mean silver money. It 
is a term in heraldry. The balls or roundels in an escutcheon of 
arms, according to their different colours, have different name^. 
l{ gules, or red, they are called torteauxes; if or, or yellow, 
bezants i if argent, or* white, plates, which are buttons of silver 
tvithout any impression, but only prepared for the stamp. 
So Spenser, Fairy ^ueen, B. II, c. \u, st. 5 : 

" Some others were new driven, and distent 
** Into great ingoes, and to wedges square ; 
** Some in round plates withouten moniment, 
'* But most were stampt, and in their metal bare, 
" The antique shapes of kings and kesars, straung and 
rare. Whalley. 

* — or ever loere one such,"] The old copy has — nor ever, &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. Malane. 

L12 
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It '8 past the size of dreaming: Nature wants stuff 
To vie strange fbrms^ with fancy ; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature's piece 'gainst fancy, 
Condemning shadows quite.<^ 

Dot. Hear me, good madam : 

Your loss is as yourself, great; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight: 'Would I might never 
Overtake pursu'd success, but I do feel. 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that shoots^ 
My very heart at root. 

Cleo. I thank you, sir. 

Know you, what Csesar means to do with me ? 

DoL I am loth to tell you what I would you knew. 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, sir, — 

DoL Though he be honourable, — 

Cleo, He '11 lead me then in triumph ? 

DoL Madam, he will ^ 

J know it. 

Within, Make way there,—- Caesar. 

Enter Casar« Gallus, Proculeius, Mecjenas, 
Seleucus, and Mtendanta, 

Cdta. Which is the queen 

Of Egypt? 

DoL 'Tis the emperor^ madam, [Cleo. kneeh' 

Ca». Arise, 

You shall not kneel ; 
I pray you, rise ; rise, Egypt. 

Geo. Sir, the gods 

Will have it thus; my master and my lord 
P must obey. 

C£i, Take to you no hard thoughts: 

• 7b vie ttrangefomu — ] To We was a term at cards. See 
Vol. V, p. 280, n. 1 ; and Vol. VI, p. 71, n. 4. Steevens. 

• ■ ■ yett to imagine 

An Antonyt were natures piece 'gainttfancy. 

Condemning shadows quite.'] The vrora piece, is a term appru^ 
priated to wows of art. Here Nature and Fancy produce eaclt 
their piece, and the piece done by Nature had the preference* 
Antony was in reality fast the size of dreaming / he was more by 
Mature than Fancy could present in sleep. Johnson. 

^ — shoots —5 The old copy reads — suites. Steevens. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. The error arose froirt 
the two words, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, being, ppo* 
Jlounced alike. See V<A. W , v- ^V> t^.7 . Malwvft. 
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The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 

Cfeo. Sole sir o' the world, 

I cannot project mine own cause so well^ 
To make it clear ; but do confess, I have 
Been laden with like fifties, Vhich before 
Have often sham'd our sex. 

C^s. Cleopatra, know, 

We will extenuate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourself to our intents, 
(Which towards you are most gentle) jrou shall find 
A benefit in this change ; but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony's course, you shall bereave yourself 
Of my good purposes, and put your children 
To that destruction which I '11 guard them from, 
if thereon you rely. I '11 take my leave. 

Cleo, And may, through all the world: 'tis yours; aQ<} 
we 

• / cannot project mine anm cause to foell ^] Project signifies 
to invent a cause, not to plead it ; which is the sense here re« 
quired. It is plain that we should read : 

/ canntrt proctor my own cause so nsell. 
The technical term, to plead by an advocate. Warburtan- 
Sir T. Hanmer reads : 

I cannot parget my own cause — . 
Meaning, I cannot v)hiteviashf varnish^ or gioss my cause. I 
believe the present reading to be right. To project a cause is to 
represent a cause ; to project it weii, is to plan or contrive a scheme 
•t defence. Johnson. 

The old reading- may certainly be the true one. Sir John Har- 
rington, in his Metamorphosis ofAjax, 1596, p. 79, says—** I 
have chosen Ajax for the project of this discourse.** 
Again, in LooJ^e About iou, a comedy, 1600 : 

•* But quite dislike the project of your sute." 
Yet Sir Thomas Hanmer's conjecture may be likewise coun- 
tenanced ; for the word he wishes to bring in, is used in the 4th 
Eclogue of Dra}i:on : 

** Scorn'd paintings, pargit, and the borrow'd hair.** 
And several times bv Ben Jonson. So, in The Silent Woman.- 
** — she 's above fifty too, and pargets. Steevens. 
In Much Ado about Nothing, we find these lines ; 
** — She cannot love, 
** Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
" She is so self-endear'd." 
1 cannot ;&ro;Vcf, &c. means, therefore, I c^xAvOkl^V^i^ «t few% 
J(Py cause, Ac. Maion^. 
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Your 'scutcheons, and your signs of conquest, shall 
Hang m what place you please. Here, my good lord. 

Ctf«. You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra.^ 

Cieo. This is the hrief of money, plate, and jewels, 
I am possess'd of: 'tis exactly valued; 
Not petty things admitted.^ — Where 's Seleucus ? 

SeL Here, madam. "* 

Cleo, This is my treasurer ; let him speak, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reserv'd 
To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 

Sel, Madam, 
I had rather seel my lips,^ than, to my peril, 
Speak that which is not. 

Cieo. What have I kept back ? 

Sel, Enough to purchase what you have made known» 

Caa. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra ; I approve 
Your wisdom in the deed. 

Cieo, See, Caesar! O, behold, 

How pomp is follow 'd! mine will now be yours ; 
And, should w^e shift estates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make we wild:— O slave, of no more trust 

• Tou shall advise me in all for Cleopatra.^ You shall yourscll' 
be my counsellor, and suggest whatever you wish to be done for 
your relief So, ailerwards : 

" For we intend so to dispose you, as 

'< Yourself shall give u^ counsel." Malone. 

^ ■ *tis exactly valued; 
Not petty things admitted.] Sagacious editors! Cleopatra 
g*ives in a list of her wealth,* says, 'tis exactly valued; but that 
petty things are not admitted in this list: and then she appeals 
to her treasurer, that she has reserved nothing to herself. And 
when he betrays her, she is reduced to the shift of exclaiming 
against the ingratitude of servants, and of making apologies for 
having secreted certain trifles. Who docs not see, that we ought 
to read : 

Not petty things omitted ? 

For this declaration lays open her falsehood ; and makes her 
angry, when her treasurer detects her in a direct lie. Theobald. 

Notwithstanding the wratli of Mr. Theobald, I have restored 
the old reading. She is angry afterwards, that she is accused of 
having reserved more than petty things. Dr. Warburton and 
Sir Thomas Hanmer follow Theobald, yehnson. 

^ — seel my lips,'] Sew up my mouth. Johnson. 
It means, close up my lips as effectually as the eyes of a hawk 
axv clgfiedy T6 seet ha^ks vtm t.\i& Vtc^mQ.<8i\j^jcm. Steevens. 
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Than love that 's hired! — What, goest thou back? thou 

shalt 
Go back, I warrant thee ; but I '11 catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings: Slave, soul-less villain, dog! 

rarely base !^ 

Caa, Good queen, let us entreat you. 

Geo. O Caesar, what a wounding shame is this;^ 
That thou, vouchsafing here to visit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lordliness 
To one so meek,' that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by<* 
Addition of his envy I^ Say, good Cxsar, 

3 O rarely htuef"] i. c. base in an nncommon degree. Steeven». 

• O Catar, &c.] This speech of Cleopatra is taken from Sir 
Thomas North's translation of Plutarch, where it stands as fol- 
lows : " O Cstsar, is not this great shame and reproach, that 
thou having vouchsafed to take the pains to come unto me, and 
hast done me this honour, poor wretch and caitiff creature* 
brought into this pitiful and miserable estate, and that mine own 
servants should come now to accuse me. Though it may be that 

1 have reserved some jewels and trifles meet for women, but not 
for me (poor soul) to set out myself withal ; but meaning to give 
some prett3^ presents unto Octavia and Livia, that they maung 
means and intercession for me to thee, thou mightest yet extend 
thy favour and mercy upon me," &c. Steevent. 

• To one so meek,] MeeJ^, I suppose, means here, tame, sub- 
dued by adversity. So, in tjie parallel passagpe in Plutarch : " poor 
wretch, and caitiff creature, brought into this pitiful and nuse- 
rable estate — ." Cleopatra, in any other sense, was not eminent 
for meekness. 

Our autlior has employed this word, in The Rape ofLucreCCf 
in the same sense as here : 

** Feeble desire, all recreant, poor, and wieek, 

** Like to a bankrupt beggar, wails his case." Malone. 

• Parcel the sum oftny disgraces by — ] To parcel her disgraces^ 
mig^t be expressed in vulgar language, to bundle up her calami' 
ties. Johnson. 

The meaning, I think, either is, " that this fellow should add 
one more parcel or item to the sum of my disgraces, namely, his 
own malice ;" or, " that tliis fellow should tot up the sum of my 
disgraces, and add his own malice to the account.*' 

Parcel is here used technically. So, in King Henry IV, P. I : 
**That this fellow, [Francis, the drawer,] should have fewer 
words than a parrot ! his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning.'* 
There it means, cither an item, or the accumulated total formed 
l>y various items. Malone. 

"* — — 2fhu envy I J Etvoy is here, as tlimoBt si^vj^ Va V^EiAftifc. 
lfiar% malice. See Vol XI, p. 240, n. 7. JVfalone. 
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That I some lady trifles have reserv'd, 

Immoment toys^ things of such dignity 

As wc greet modern friends^ withal ; and say, 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia, and Octavia, to induce 

Their mediation ; must I be unfolded 

With one ' that I have bred ? The gods ! It smites me 

Beneath the fall I have. Pr'ythee, go hence; [Tb Sel. 

Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 

Through the ashes of my chance :i — Wert thou a man^ 

Thou would'st have mercy on me. 

C<e*. Forbear, Seleucus. [Exit Sel. 

Cleo, Be it known, that we, the greatest, are misthought 
For things that others do; and, when we fall, 

• modem/riends —3 -Modern means here, as it generally 

does in these plays, common or ordinary. M. Mason. 
So, in As you Like it : 

** Full of wise saws and modem instances." 
See Vol. V, p. 59, n. 4. Steevens. 

• With one — "] With, in tlie present instance, has the power 
©f by. So, in The Lover's Progress of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
•' And courted t»ith felicity." Steevens. 

* Through the ashes of my chance:] Or fortune. The meaning 
is, Bcgfone, or I sliall exert that royal spirit which I had in my 
prosperity, in spite of the imbecility of my present weak condi- 
tion. This taught the Oxford editor to alter it to mischance. 

Warburton. 
We have had already in tliis play—** the wounded chance of 
JS ntony." Matone. 

Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 

Through the ashes of my chance .•] Thus Chaucer, in his Can- 
terbury Tales* Tyrwhitt*s edit. v. 3180: 

** Yet in our ashen cold is fire yreken." 
And tluis (as the learned editor has observed) Mr. Gray, in 
his Church-Yard Elegy : 

** Even in our ashes live their wonted fires." 
Mr. Gray refers to the following passage in the 169 (171) Son- 
net of Petrarch, as his original : 

Ch*i veggio nel pensier, dolce mio foco, 
Fredda una lingua, e due begli occhi chiusi 
Rimaner dopo noi pien di faville." Edit. 1564, p. 271. 
Thus also Sidney, in his Arcadia, Lib. 3 : 

** In ashes oi* despaire (though burnt) shall make thee 

live." Steevent. 

Again, in oiur author's 73d Sonnet : 

" In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire, 

** That on the ashes o? \i\^ ^omsL ds^h. Ue.' ' Malone^ 
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We answer others' merits in our name^ 
Are therefore to be pitied.' 

C^a, Cleopatra, 

Not what you have reserv'd, nor what acknowledg'd. 
Put we i' the roll of conquest : stiH be it yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure ; and believe, 
Caesar 's no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be cheer*d; 
Make not your thoughts your prisons \^ no, dear queen ; 
For we intend so to dispose you, as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed, and sleep: 
Our care and pity is so much upon you, 
That we remain your friend ; And so adieu. 

Cleo, My master, and my lord! 

Cits. Not so : Adieu. 

\ [^Exeunt C-fiS. and his Train. 

Cleo, He words me, girls, he words me, that I should 
not 
Be noble to myself: but hark thee, Charmian. 

[ Whiafiera Char. 

2 Be it kntmn, that we, the greatest, are mitthought 
For thing* that others do ; and, when vtefall. 

We answer others* merits in our name. 

Are therefore to be pitied.'] We suffer at our highest state of 
elevation in the thoughts of mankind Jor that which others do; and 
when we fall, those that contented themselves only to think ill 
before, call us to answer in our own nam^sfor the merits of others. 
We are therefore to be pitied. Merits is in this place taken in an ill 
sense, for actions ^meriting censure. Johnson, • 

The plain meaning is this : The greatest of us are aspersed for 
things which others do : and when, by the decline of our power, we be- 
come in a condition to be questioned, we are called to answer in our 
9wn nam£sfor the actions of other people. 

Merit is here used, as the word desert frequently is, to express 
a certain degree of merit or demerit. A man may merit punish- 
ment as well as reward. M. Mason. 

As demerits was often used, in Shakspeare's time, as s)mony- 
mous to merit, so merit might have been used in the sense which 
we now affix to demerit; or the meaning may be only, we are 
called to account, and to answer in our own names for acts, with 
which others, rather than we, deserve to be charged. Malone. 

3 Make not your thoughts your prisons : ] I once wished to read— 

Make not your thoughts your poison : ■ 
Do not destroy yourself by musing on your misfortune. Yet I 
would change nothing, as the old reading presents ji very proper 
sense. Be not a prisoner in imagination^ when in reality ^ou are^ 
free, yohneon. 
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Iraa. Finish, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 

Cieo, Hie thee acrain: 

I have spoke already, and it is provided; 
Go, put it to the haste. 

C/iar. Madam, I will. 

Re-enter Dolabella. 

Dol. Where is the queen? 

Char. Behold, sir. \Exit Crar. 

Cleo. Dolabella ? 

Dol, Madam, as thereto sworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this: Caesar through Syria 
Intends his journey ; and, within three days. 
You with your children will he send before : 
Make your best use of this: I have perform'd 
Your pleasure, and my promise. 

Cleo, Dolabella, 

I shall remain your debtor. 

Dol, I your servant. 

Adieu, good queen; I must attend on Cssar. 

Cleo, Farewel, and thanks. [Exit Dol.] Now, Iras, 
what think'st thour 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 
In Rome, as well as I : mechanick slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shalt 
Uplift us to the view ; in their thick breaths. 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And forc'd to drink their vapour. 

Iras, The gods forbid I 

Cleo, Nay, 'tis most certain, Iras : Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, like strumpets ; and scald rhymers 
Ballad us out o' tune:^ the quick comedians^ 

* ■ ■■ and scald rhymers 
Ballad us out o' tune .•] So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

" thou 

" Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 
" And sung by children in succeeding times." Malone. 
Scald was a word of contempt impljdng poverty, <Usease, and 
filth, yohnson. 

So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor ^ Evans calls the host of the 
Garter *' scald, scurvy companion ;" and in King Henry V, Fluellen 
bestows the same epithet on Pistil. Steevens. 

s f^ quick comedians —1 T\it ^>j Vxw^xiSjn^ '^^3K5«&. 
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Extemporallf will stage us^ and present 
Our Alexandrian revels; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeakiDg Cleopatra boy xny g^eatness^ 
I' the posture of a whore. 

Iraa. O the good godsl 

Cleo. Nay, that is certain. 

Iras. I 'U never see it^ for, I am sure, my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 

CUo. Why, that 's the way 

To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents.^— -Now, Charmian?-7- 

Enter Charmian. 

Show me, my women, Hke a queen ;— Go felch 
My best attires ;— I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony : — Sirrah, Iras, go.^ — 

S^ick means, here, rather ready Xiivni gay^ M. Ma»m. < 

The lively, inventive, ^ici-witted comedians. So, {ut meo^ 

guoquc attingam,) in an ancient tract, entitled J briefe Descrip^ 

turn of Ireland^ made in this Teare, 1589, by Robert Payne, &c. 

8vo. 1589 : " They are quicM-voitted, and of good constitution of 

bodie.'* See p. 200, n. 3. Malone. 

• — boy my greatness — ] The parts of women were acted 
on the stage by boys. Jffanmer. 

Nash, in Pierce Pennylesse his Supplication^ &c. 1595, savs, 
'' Our players are not as the players beyond sea, a sort of squirt- 
ing bawdy comedians, that have whores and common courtesans 
to play women's parts,*' &c. To obviate the impropriety of men 
representing' women, T. Goff, in his tragedy of The Raging Turk, 
or Bajazet II, 1631, has no female character. Steevens. 

^ Their m^t absurd intenu."] Why should Cleopatra call Cae- 
sar's designs absurd? She could not think his intent of canying 
her in triumph, such, with repu*d to his own glory ; and her 
finding an expedient to disappomt him, could not bring it under 
that predicament. I much rather think the poet wrote : 

Their most assur'd intents, — 
i. e. the pui*poses, whichithey make themselves most sure of ac- 
complishing. Theobald. 

I have preserved the old reading. The design certainly ap- 
peared absurd enough to Cleopatra, both as she thought it unrea- 
sonable in itself, and as she knew it would fail, yohmon, 

• Sirrah, Iras, go.^ From hence it appears that Sirrah, an 

appellation generally addressed to males, was equally applicable 
to females. 

Thus, in Arthur Hall's translatiotv o£ \h^& «aL\!tv lUod s 
VOL. XIII. M m 
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Now, noble Charmian, we Ml despatch indeed: 
And, when thou hast done this chare, I '11 give thee leave 
To play till dooms-day.— -Bring our crown and all. 
Wherefore 's this noise? [-fiariV Iras. j1 J^oUe nvithin, 

• Enter one of the Guard. 

Guard, Here is a rural fellow, 

That will not be denied your highness' presence; 
He brings you figs. 

Cleo. Let him come in. How poor® an instrument 

[Exit Guard. 
May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 
My resolution 's plac'd, and I have nothing 
Ct woman in me: Now from head to foot 
I am marbfe-constant: now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine.^ 

**Unto the maides quoth Hector then, your mistresse 

where is she ? 
*^ What, is not she now gone abroade some sister hers to 

see, 
** Or to my good sisters there hir griefe, to put away, 
** And so to passe the time with them ? now Sirs do 

quickly say." Steevens. 

* — How ^or &c.] Thus the second folio. The first non- 
sensically TtSidS'^What poor &c. Steevens. 

1 ... now the fleeting moon 
No planet is ^ mine.'] Alluding to the i£g^tian devotion paid 
to the mOon under the name of Isis. War burton. 

I really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with 
the devotion that the iEgyptians paid to this planet under the 
name of Isis ; but that Cleopatra having said, / have nothing of 
v)om.an in ma, added, by way of amplification, that she had not 
even the changes of disposition peculiar to her sex, and which som^' 
tim^s happen as frequently as those of the m^on; or that she was 
not, like the sea, governed by the moon. So, in King Richard III: 
•* — I being governed by the watry m^oon,^ &c. Why should she 
say on this occasion that she no longer made use of the forms of 
•worship peculiar to her country ? 

Fleeting IS inconstant. So, in William Walter's Guistard and 
Sisonond, 12mo. 1597 : 

** More variant than i^ the flitting lune.'* 
Again, in Greene's Metamorphosis, 1617: " — to show the 
world she was not fleeting." See Vol. XI, p. 49, n. 9. Steevens. 
Our author will himself furnish us with a commodious inter- 
' pretation of this passage. I am now " whole as the marble, 
/bunded a^ the rock," and uo longer changeable and fluctuating 
p^fWeen different purposes, like lYie jleeting Mv^iavtotwtan* moon, 
'^ That monthly ch»»t5ea VsvYier caw.^ «t\ir MaWt, 
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Re-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing a Basket, 

Guard, This is the man. 

Cleo, Avoid, and leave him. [_£ait Guard. 

Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus^ there, 
That kills and pains not? 

Ciovm. Truly I have him: but I would not be the p^r- 
ty that should desire you to touch him, for his biting is 
immortal; those, that do die of it, do seldom or never re- 
cover. 

Cleo. Rcmember'st thou any that have died on 't? 

Clown, Very many, men and women too. I heard of 
one of them no longer than yesterday: a very honest wo- 
man, but something given to lie ; as a woman should not 
do, but in the way of honesty : how she died of tlie biting 
of it, what pain she felt, — Truly, she makes a very good 
report o' the worm : But he that will believe all that they 
say, shall never be saved by half that they do :^ But this is 
most fallible, the worm 's an odd worm. 

' — the pretty worm of Nilus — ] Worm is the Teutonicfc 

word for serpent ; we have the blind-vtorTn and slow-vjortn still in 

our langua^, and the Norwegians call an enormous monster, 

iieen sometimes in the Northern ocean^ the tea-viorm. yohnson^ 

So, in The Dumb Knight, 1633 : 

" Those coals the Roman Portia did devour, 
" Are not burnt out, nor have th' ^Egyptian worm,* 
" Yet lost their stings." 
Again, in The Tragedy ojifoffman, 1631: 
** — I 'U watch for fear 
" Of venemous vjorm^s.** 
See Vol. X, p. 206, n. 2. Steevens. 

In the Northern counties, the word ivorm is still given to the 
vgerpent species in general. I have seen a Northumberland ballad^ 
entituled, The laidly Worm, of Spindleston Ifeughes, i. e. The loath> 
(^me or foul serpent of Spindleston Craggs; certain rocks so 
called, near Bamburgh Castle. 

ShsJLspeare uses ivor7n again in the same sense. See Tfie Se- 
cond Fart of King Henry VI: 

" The mortal viorm might make the sleep eternal." Percy. 
Again, in the old version of The New Testament, Acts xxviii, 
** Now when the barbarians sawe the loorme hang on his hand," 
&c. Toilet. 

3 £ut he that ivill believe all that they say, ^hall never be saved 
In half that they do .•] Shakspeare's clowns are always jokers, and 
cfcal in sly satire. It is plain tliis must be read the contrary way, 
and all and Aa^ change places. War burton. ^ 

Probably Shakspeare designed that conivx&^Q)Ti^V\!OtiV^BA(^ 
dck would disenianglQ, Steevens, 
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Cieo. Get thee hence ; farewel. 

Clavm. I wish you all joy of the worm. 

Cieo, Farewel. [Clown 9€i9 dovm ihe Basket. 

Clovnu You must think this, look you, that the wonn 
will do his kind.^ 

Cieo, Ay, ay ; £airewel. 

down. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted, btrt 
in the keeping of wise people ; for, indeed, there is no 
goodness in the worm. 

Cieo. Take thou no care ; it shall be heeded* 

down. Very good : give it nothing, I pray you, for '4 
is not worth the feeding. 

Cieo, Will it eat me ? 

dovm. You must not think I am so sin^e, but I know 
the devil himself will not eat a woman : I know, that a 
woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not 
But, truly, these same whoreson devils do the g^s great 
harm in their women; for in every ten that they makcj 
the devils mar five. 

Cieo. Well, get thee gone; farewel. 

down. Yes, forsooth; I wish you joy of the worm. 

{Exit. 

Re'enter Ik as, with a Robe^ Crown, itc, 
Cieo. Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal long^ng^ in me :^ Now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip:^ — 

* _ TOiV/ do his J^ind.'] The serpent will act according to his 
nature, yohnton. 

So» in Heywood's If you Jht9v> not Me you ino>w Noiufdy^ 16S3: 

«• Good girls, they do their kindr 
Again, in the ancient black letter romance of Syr Tryamoure^ 
no date : 

" He dyd full gentylly Aw JHnde/' 
Again, in Philemon Holland's translation of the 8th Book of 
Pliny's Nat. Bist. ch. 42 : " — Queene Semiramis loved a great 
horse that she had so farre forth, that she was content hee should 
ihe hi* kind with her." Steroens. 

Ag^, in The Tragicaii Hyttory of Romeiu and yuiiet, 1562. 
" For Uckle Fortune doth, in changing, but her Hmi'* 

Jdaione. 
^ Immortal lon^ngs in me .*] This expression appears to have 
' fteen transplanted into Addison's Cato : 

" This ionging afler itntnortaiityy* Steevens, 

* ' ■ ' yoto no more 
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The juice of Egypt** fST^p^ *^°^ tnov^ iKU U^r^tXas^ -wx\k 
nccurs also in Chapman's veTs\oTkO^\iv^'i*i^ lUod: 
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Yare, yare,^ good Iras ; quick.-— Methinks, I hear 

Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise, my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men ^ » 

To excuse their after wrath : Husband, I comeV 

Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 

I am fire, and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life.^ — So,— have you done ? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 

Earewel, kind Charmian ;— Iras, long farewel. 

[_JKzs8e8 them, JuAS Jalia and dies. 
Have I the aspick in my lips F^ Dost fall ?i 
If thou and nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch,* 
Which hurts, and is desir'd. Dost thou lie still? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell'st the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 

C/tar, Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain; that I may say, 
The gods themselves do weep I 

" — — the wine he finds in it, 

** Scarce mohts his palate." Steevens. 

'^ Tare, yartC^ i. e. make haste, be nimble, be ready. So, in the 
old bl. romance oi Syr Eglamoure of Artoya 
** Ryght soone he made him j;are." 
See Vol. II, p. 9, n. 2. Steevens. 

A preceding passage precisely ascertains the meaning of the 
word: 

**— - to proclaim it civilly, were like 

" A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 

" For being j);ar« about him." Malone. 

' / am fire, and air ; my other elements 
I give to baser life.'] So, in King Henry V: " He is pur ©-«''" ^ 
^Xi^fire; and the diill elements of earUum^'tviitSJ* never appear 
in him." " Do not our lives- (««ysrsrr Andrew Aguecheek) con- 
sist of the ybwrjelemeTils)*' Malone. 

Homei*! Iliad V II, 99, speaks as contemptuously of the grosser 
Elements we spring from : 

** *Axx vfA(7s /tav davits v^ap j^ yeux ytvotcrBi** Steevens. 

* Have i the aspick in my lips .?] Are my lips poison'd by the 
aspick, that my iass has destroyed thee ? Malone. 

1 ■ Dost fall?"] Iras must be supposed to have applied an 
asp to her arm while her mistress was settling her dress, or I 
know not why she should fall so soon. Steevens. 

* — — • a lover's pinch,] So before, p. 222 : 

" Th&t am with Phoebus' amorous fincKe^V^ajXT* Si*«^t»^- 

Mm2 
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Cleo. This proves me bases 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He '11 make demand of her;^ and spnend that kiss, 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, mortal wretch,^ 

[7b the Mfii which a fie afipliea to her Bretu/t. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie : poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and despatch. O, could'st thou speak i. 
That I might hear thee call great Caesar, ass 
Unpolicied !' 

Char, O eastern star I 

Cleo, Peace, peace I 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
Th^ sucks the nurse asleep?^ 

Char, O, break I O, break V 

Cleo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle,-** 

3 be '// make dcmarCd of her /^ He will enquire of her concern -^ 
ing me, and kiss her for gi>'ing him intelligence, yohnson. 

* ■ Comet mortal torrtcA,] Old copies, unmetricaUy : ' 
— Come, thou mortal wretch, — . iStee<oeiis. 
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Unpolicied !] i. e. an ass without m^re policy tlian to leave the 
means of death within my reach, and thereoy deprive his triumph 
of its noblest decoration. Steeveiu, 

* That 9uch the nurse asleep ?"] Before the publication of this 
piece. The Tragedy of Cleopatra, by Daniel, 1594, had made its 
appearance; but Dryden is more indebted to it than Shakspeare. 
Daoicl has the following address to the asp : 

•* Better than death death's office thou dischargest, 
" That with one gentle touch can free our breath ; 
** And in a pleasing sleep our soul enlarg^st, 

** Making ourselves not privy to our death. — 
'* Therefofe Cf?me thou, of wonders wonder chief, 

" That open canst with suf ]» an easy key 
.'^ The door of life ; come gentle, cunning tluef, 
** That from ourselves so steal'st ourselves away."' 

See Warton's Pope, Vol. IV, 219, v. Tl 
Dryden says on the same occasion : 

" — Welcome thou kind deceiver ! 
** Thou best of thieves ; who with an easy key 
*' Dost open life, and, linperceiv'd by us, 
*' Even steal us from ourselVes : Dischar^ng so 
''^ ^' Death's dreadful office better than himself, 
'^ Touching our limbs so ceivXiy \vAa slumber, 
" That death stands by, deceit a.\i5^Vi% ^^wt^wsmn^'^^ ^ 
A And thinks laiDsclfWl s\eev*'^ Stccwixs. 
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# 

Antony! — ^Nay, I will take thee too:— 

[^/iplying another Asp. to ker Arth, 
What should I stay — - {Folh on a Bed, and di/^. 

Char, In this wild world ?7— So, 'fere thee well.— 
Now boast thee^ death I in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallerd.— Downy windows, close ;^ 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown 's awry;^ 

1 *11 mend it, and then play.^ 

Enter the Guard, rushing in. 
1 Guard, Where is the queen ? 
Char, Speak softly, wake her not. 

I Guard, Caesar hath sent -— 

Char, Too slow a messenger. 

[AfifiUes the Asfi, 
O, come ; apace, despatch : I partly feel thee. 



"^ In this wild v>orld?'] Thus the old copy. I suppose she means 
by this lotld world, this world which by the death of Antony is 
become a desert to her. A wild is a desert. Our author, however, 
might have written vild (i. e. vile according to ancient spelling) 
for worthless. Steeveru. 

* — Dovtny vitndows, close ;3 So, in Venus and Adonis .• 

" Her two blue vjindows faintly she upheaveth." Matone. 
Charmian, in saying this, must be conceived to close Cleop*^ 
tra*s eyes; one of the first ceremonies performed toward a dead 
body. Ritson. ' 

• ■ ■ Your crovjn 's awry;] This is well amended by tihe edi-. 
Xjovs. The old ecUtions had-rr 

— Tour crown *s away. Johnson. 
So, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594 : 

" And senseless, in her sinking down, she wryes 

" The diadem which on her head she wore ; 

" Which Charmian (poor weak feeble maid) espyq^, 

'* And hastes to right it as it was before ; 

** For Eras now was dead.** Steevene. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. The author has here 
as usual followed the old translation of Plutarch : ** — They 
found Cleopatra starke dead layed upon a bed of gold, attired 
And arrayed in her royal robes, and one of her two women, 
which was called Iras, dead at her feete ; and her other woman 
cfl^ed Charmian half dead, and trembling, trimming the diadem 
which Cleopatra wore upon her head.** Malone, 

^ — and then play.3 i. e. play her part in this trs^ck senile 
by destroying herself: or she may mean, that h«L\\iv^'v^Tfe!«»fc^ 
her last office for her mistress, she wVVV acce^X. XVt -^THaagJi 
i^vcn her in p. 398, to " play tiU dooma-day '^ Stcesrcriv 
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1 Guard. Approach, ho! All 's not well: Cassar *s bc^ 
guilM. 

2 Guard. There *s Dolabella sent from Caesar ;-««call . 
him. ^ 

1 Guard. What work is here ?—Charmian, is this well 
done? 

Char. It is well done^ and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so man^ royal kings.' 
Ah, soldier! [^Dies. 

Enter Dolabella* 

DoL How goes it here ? 

2 Guard. All dead. 
Dol. Caesar, thy thoughts 

Touch their effects in this : Thyself art commg 
To see performed the di*caded act, which thou 
So sought'st to hinder. 

Within. A way there, way for Caesar! 

Mnter Casar, and jfttendants. 

Dol. O, sir, yevt are too sure an augurer ; 
That you did fear, is done. 

C^a. Bravest at the last : 

She levelFd at our purposes, and, being royal, 
Took her own way.— The manner of their deaths ? 
I do not see them bleed. 

Dol. Who was last with them? 

1 Guard. A simple countrym^, that brought her figs ; 
This was his basket. 

Cas. Poison'd then. 

1 Guard. O Caesar, 

This Charmian lived but now ; she stood, and spake : 
I found her tiimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress; tremblingly she stood. 
And on the sudden dropp'd. 

Cas. Q noble weakness !--^ 

If they had swallow'd poison, 'twould appear 
By external swelling: but she looks like sleepy 

DeteenMpf so many royal kings.'] Almost these very words 
— found in Sir T. North's translation of Plutarch; and in Da- 
^■■. aiePs play on the same subject. The former book is not uncom- 
V JBOn, and therefore it would be impertinent to crowd the pag-e 
'? With every circumstance w\ucYiS\l?ks^%x^V^^V«srKi^^'l^:<Sn. 

Ae ifttne onginal. Stecwia. 
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As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

DoL Here, on her breast. 

There is a vent of blood, and something blown i^ 
The like is on her arm. 

1 Guard, This is an aspick's trsdl : and these fig-leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspick leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

C««. Most probable, 

That so she died ; for her physician tells me, 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite^ 
Of easy ways to die.'— 'Take up her bed; 
And bear her women from the monument >^ 
She shall be buried by her Antony : 
No grave upon the earth shall clip^ in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them: and their story is 
2^0 less in pity, than his glory,^ which 



3 _« something blown: 3 The flesh is somewhat puffed or 
.sfOioln. yohjuon. 

So, in the ancient metrical romance of Syr Bevys of Hamptoiii 
W. 1. no date : 

" That with venim upon him throwen, 

" The knig-ht lay then Xo-blowen:* 
Again, in the romance of Syr henbras, bl. 1. no date : 

" With adders all yovir bestes ben slaine, 

" With venyme are they biowe.** 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Magnetick Lady : 

" What is bimoHy puft ? speak English.— 

" Tainted an* please you, some do caff it, 

** She rwells and so svjel/s,** &c. Steevew. 

* She hath pursued conclusions infinite —3 To pursue conclultottf, 
IS to try experiments. So, in HaTnlet: 

** — ^— like the famous ape, 

** To tjy conclusions" 8tE. 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

" 1 did amplify my judgment in 

** Other conclusions.** Steevens. 

^ Of easy viays to die."] Such was the death brought on by the 
aspick's venom. Thus Lucan, Lib. IX: 

** At tibi Leve miser fixus praecordia pressit 

** Niliaca serpente cruor ; nulloque dolore 

** Testatus morsus subita caligine mortem 

** Accipis, & Stygias somno descendis ad umbraa." 

tf ^^7// clip — 3 i. e. enfeld. See p. ^45* ti- %. Sutwtm- 
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Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall^ 

In solemn show, attend this funeral ; 

And then to Rome.— -Come, Dolabella, see 

High order in thb great solemnity. [^Exeunt.* 

^ — their story i* 
No Ida in pity, than hit glory ^ &c.] i. e. the narrative of such 
events demands not less compassion ior the sufferers, than glory 
on the part of him who brought on their sufferings. Steevau. 

^ This play keeps curiosity always busv, and the passions al- 
wa^'s interested. The continual hurry of the action, the variety 
of incidents, and tlie quick succession of one personage to ano- 
ther, call tlie mind forward without intermission from the first 
Act to the last. But the power of delig^hting is derived princi- 
pally from the frequent changes of the scene ; for, except the 
feminine arts, some of wliich are too low, which disting^sh 
Cleopatra, no character is very strongly discriminated. Upton, 
who did not easily miss what he desired to find, has discovered 
that the language of Antony is, with great skill and learning, 
made pompous and superb, according to his real practice. But 
1 think his diction not distinguishabfe from that of others : the 
most tumid speech in the play is that which Caesar makes to 
Octavia. 

The events, of which the principal are described according to 
history, are produced without any art of connecUon or care of 
disposition, yohmon. 
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